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is as gay pleasant as it can be, and fiur more 
fireqnented than one unacQnainted wiUi the island 
would imagine. As you pass on, you are met at , 
idtort intmrals by numbers of handsome country 
girls, who salute you with thmr friendly greeting, 
tliair manner being easy and agreeable. They are 
all ^igaged in some industrious occupation, some 
carrying loads of grass, some ba^ets of fruit, and 
some collections of pottery*ware. Conveyances 
of ail sorts are on the road ; public and private 
carriages are passing along with gay parties of 
well-dressed ladies ; and troops of camels stmtch 
their long arched nec^ over everything in their 
way, as they proceed in zig-zag lines down the 
uneven road. At every step in dbr progress we 
are charmed with beauties similar to those by 
which we had been ddighted in other parts of the 
island. There ^ is no desolation here, for every 
thing is gay with^fe and motion. Every 8acce8siv|i 
valley is dotted, as far as the eye can reacli^ 
cheerful white villages and quinta^ reposing 'Mpd(§r 
the shadow of the palms and bananas. There are also 
tsef&nl patdies of ground over which once were hung 
ridi gmlands of grapes and myrdes, but which are 
now invariably covered by Ihe hideous pridUy 
pear, anytiung but an agreeable chpge. 

In close contiguity to the road is tii# fragment d 



• whftt was once a ofMaiplate botadbal girdeo^ idddbis 
Qow in a sadly nsglectad stale, tdioogh MiO 
ing some idea of wfcat it formeriy was k tibe tottly 
spots that BtlU remak. Some of t&e|^lgaiilaeplBiilB 
and tre» that ha^e been hroc#Ll ^Koak lii parts of 
the world are still flonrishMg, bvt aaeared fir and 
untended the ^ess growing idmut their trsalBS in 
Itucuriaot almndance. Ihe pohMktes, of wMch tiiom 
were several patches, appeared to be Ae <miy 
thmg to whidi any attention was paid'by those who 
were snpposed to look after the place. Shice the 
preceding remarks were written, however, the 
gardens have again become the object of greater 
. care and interest. They have been placed under 
better snperintendence, and it is to be belied that 
the fine and rare plants will now be careftdly 
tendkl, and tiiat everything that is caknlated to 
imp<lis their g^wth, or to impidr their beauty, may 
be removed, and the place once more become an 
oi^ppunent and a credit to the island. 

The valley is boundedby aline of hills, pexfirated 
in several places by caves, Wbidi are said to Imva 
be^ the rhfnge of the aborigines in remote peiihiS, 
and daring the wars of the Spanish invarion. As 
you dteoend the road, you pkroeive to tiio left, in 
the midst of eom-fields and gardens, all kaded ktfth 
the richest fioita of tht earth, two gigm t^ 

i ■#» ' '' 
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llisliBrs on tiie’ sorfiice of the grotmd. They 
Me still red and scorched, an appearance pro- 
duced by those fires, now extinct, which raged in 
the island when it exhibited all the symptoms of an 
active volcanic agency, of which even the stones on 
the road still bear the nnmlsti&able impress. 

The sunny and cheerful-looking town standing 
on the brink of the sea, with the big waves lashing 
against it, is Port, or, as the Spaniards term it, 
“El Puerto de la Orotava.” It was fitjm this 
place that the favourite wine of our jolly fbrefethers, 
of which so much is said in old plays, and which is 
frequently referred to in Shakespere, the sweet 
Canary sack, was brought to warm the heart and 
loosen the tongue of the good old English gentle- 
man in his hall. This was the veiy sack, wUhl# 
jug of wipch by his side, that worthy oM 
Sir JohJVaistafi; used to delight in 
at his inn. . ' 

t ' 

El Puerto was once a place of very little import- 
ance, being only a paltry fishing town, wittiout trade 
or commerce, except such as was carried on in the 
small island vessels which found it conilenient for 
dmemharking the cargoes they brought to supply 
the wants of the distnet of Orotava. These con- 
sisted liduefly of artacles brought from Garaelico, 
a town to the west of Port, to which they* canted 
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baolc b x«bm wbes of itie latter. But wim. 
the teriibb disaster that destroyed the port of 6ara> 
chieo occurred, its ooumiaro^ was tranq^rted to 
£1 Puerto. 

In the year 1706, 1|||i#|errible btoral 
of the Peak de8troyed||||te|reator part of 
fortunate town, laybg tnj^^ases in mbs, 
pletely filling up the h^ltour, which beiii|f no 
longer b a state to accommodate the nnmelOus 
merchant vessels that previously resorted tobber b 
quest of cargoes of the favourite wine, the mer- 
chants of the place, who were principally Britidi 
subjects, were compelled to look out for anotoer 
locality to which they might transfer their commer- 
ci»l e|l|^sbiaBiit8, and where they might contbue 
to canti^ t^ir4ra£5o. 

With'^e 'digpftion of its anchorage, which never 
was good, a ph^more appropriate for their pmpoae 
than Port Orotava could not have been found. Its 
sitnarion was brourable for the trade bn which the 
inhabitants of that part of the island and the toreiga 
merchants chiefly depended. Being sitoitted b &e 
centre of the northern side of the islani, it afilbrded 
the greatest facility for the ooUeotbn and sluj^ent 
of the wine that was almost eadumvely ma^ on 
this ^e of the country, and fi»|toed the sta^ of 
ito tommeiee with fondgn partl|| ISmoonnser^ 
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|wrt the inhabitants of Garachioo tesas^Ted 
themsdres and their bo^ess to Port Orotava, and 
the lattar, as a natural consequence, rapidlj in* 
creased in extent and in consideration. Its popu- 
lation gradually became more numerous, the little 
fishing village soon prese^lng the appairanoe of a 
pmt, in which all the activity and stir of com- 
mercial life might be (xaistantly witnessed. 

The British merchants and traders who had 
established themselves here formed a very small 
community. Though there wore in all about thirty 
or forty British subjects, there were only three or 
four of them who transacted business to more than 
a trifling extent. They still continued to use the 
denomination of British Factory, which hail been 
granted to their pred^isessors in the redgn of our 
Charles IZ., and they were under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Captain Generaiorf the island in 
his capadty of “ Juez de Bstrangeros,” or “Judge 
of Fordgners.'’ It is also worthy of remark that 
timy were the first body of Engliihmen who were 
ever allowed to establish a Protestant cemetery in 
any port in the Spanish dominions. The banal- 
grwmd of thU small co^unity is at the western 
extremity of the town,* and was bought and 
emdosed ly &e Wtetory within a few years after 
Ihey Imd estahitshed Ih^selfea in Pmt Orotava. 
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Jka^ tite litter yearn o€ l3b» latt eestary end 
the eaily ones ef peaeBt^ the entira ttqpart, 
and the greitett pert of ti» expoH, Mle ot theie 
iglends, with the e a i Bi | i i i i only^ifiptt aiiih^ 
frwn the %«iMi W i iili||llll!ii e end |||m 
may be said to have bdilitcmowtiilM ] 

It u tame that 8aid» waa then^nadpal 
of the idand, b^g at ttiat time, as it ia to i 
da/, the seat of the mUitny and fiaaadid 
meat of the Canaries, Imt there was aearo^ewcrlaqr 
mereaatile'hottae there imoonii^eted with thoae in 



Orot%il|bihere their prinetp^ affium w«ra trana- 
acted. 4lideed, thare waa scarody any hnatoeaa 
done in flitta Cms beyond snpplyh^; such of 
w, Iiidt|||ien, and otiiar merdiantoieB as {Ntt in 
thawwin searoh of the povirions ef whkh they 
w#eJi need. Port Orotam, meanwhSe, having 
the trade afanoat entirely in her own haad% tov* 
niahed the idanda with sndh articles of fiwdgn 
growth and numn&etnre as th^ repaired. 

The island of Tenerilfe oontinned to be tiie only 
one of the idanda q)ea to the finetgn import tra^ 
till 1809, when Grand Canary Was admitted to a 
share of tiie privilegea bestowed mi her dstor 
idand. Bnt before this period the number of toe 
Britidi merehanto had b^on to diminiah greatly, 
and whim tiiis change took litoe, tis^ eoald 
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wmnelf be said to exist as a distanot ocanpilDity. 
fbe sqMdier traders bad been unable to muntiuii 
position in face of the competition into vhidi 
tiiey were foroetlaf;^ the larger and more wealthy 
booses, and tiiey bali|pM«n up business one after 
anothm*. Others had^witiidrawn firom the oountiy 
'at diffment periods when En^and and. Spain were 
ringed in hostility against eacli other ; and not a 
few Irish and Scotch Oetholics, having foresworn 
th^ nation, became natnrdised subjects of Spain. 
Still, the town bad been in a prosperous condition, 
and had gone on increasing in extent and popula* 
tion, the latter, in' 1811, amounting to about S,600 
souk. 

But in the autamn of the same yem^ a melan- 
choly change came over this hitherto populous and 
prosperous little town. It was devastated m 
pestilencoKt The yellow fever, which for tiie second 
tune hadfbeen committing frightful havoc m ftmta 
Ouz, unfortunately found its way to Poi^iOiiiim^ 
carrying with it the sword of death, hf:mMek 
many were laid low daring a period of no felB than 
four months. On the first alarm, and previous to 
the est^lishment of sanitary cordons by the a4ia* 
cent towns and vUlagei^ almoit all tiie inhabitants 
who were able to do so fled feom tiie tovm, and 
about ei|^t hundred todt refuge in the bi^er 



diitaoti cf tibe iilaDd, wlMa!«;t|« ft»cr wai nefor 
ksomi to penetrate. Bati ef tiie tiro toomuid^ 
eiglit htutdxed, irkMU docoaistanoea oonpefled to 
remain and brave tibe angid of death, aeven lanidied 
and fhlrty^mie weto carried I7 tim lev iTi and 
toe voice i^detolatoKi and wee^^ enilj vraa hemd 
in toe rtreets d (hrotova. ^ ^ 

The effects of this disaetBoiiS i^vhdtetioii were 
felt for a ocmsiderahle tone. The pr(M|MB% of 
toe town, and toe eommarctol ipirit of ite tolato* 
itants, had received a d^ch fimn whieh toi^ ^ 
not speedily recover. However, in the efwane of 
time, toe vestments of its moimitng«w«r» toahon 
off; it b^n again to exhibit sometlung Itoe ito 
former activity ; its steeets were once .more aetive 
witiht|KHnm<woe ; and toe inhabitants who had fled 
to im hOls had all retained to resume thtor ffarnwr* 
occupations. 

In the years 1812 and 1815, PortOndava nuqr he 
said to have hemi at the ha^ <ff its cotninurcial 
acdvt^. The winea of the island were in high 
&voor, and befeweai toe two yesra last mentaoned, 
from <%bt to devon thousand wme inanally 
shipped from it to Great Brtl^ and idmaneib the 
£ait and West Indiei, msd olh|r phieea. Ondrd^ 
weed, "and ether utyea. .;o| hdand^ ' piodnaii.. 
were eapoitad in eonddendili <|iia«^iee» » 4 Xltl 
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lilsii of the inapottB jGrom the ▼ariooB conntiies 
lihal traded with the Cuiary Idaods was also verj 
IKHeuaderable. 

The dedication of peace in Europe, in 1815, 
gave anodier severe blow to tiie trade of Teneril^, 
which it can hardlj be said to have eve re> 
ooverod. After that period Ihe wine trade gradu- 
ally feO to a very low figure, and with the appear- 
ance of that fatal disease in the vines which has 
been experienced for the last four successive years, 
the average annual produce fell fium twenty-four or 
twenty-five thousand, to barely a twentieth part of 
that qodtity. Besides, in more reoent times, Santa 
Cruz became a serious rival to Orotava ; varistti’ 
large mercantile establishments, doing a coasiiMi^ 
able amount of business, having been esIdMMwd^ 
one aftc another, in the capital TheMi|Vilia- 
ing merchants in Orotava soon lost aM Uieir fen*- 
mm* commerdal ^irit, imd one mccuitile disaster 
was followed by another, until £1 Puerto 
elmMt to its former insignificance, and the ira of 
its activity was brought to an end. ' 

The once bnsy town has now a very desolate and 
Iwely appearmice; toe grass grows fteely in toe 
{nindpd stoede, and the sight of a hnmui bdttg is 
so rar^ toat a fiannon ball mi{^ sweep final one 
end of the town to the t^o* witooni dmiy»ny 
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easoq^ tile iiectibreasl «kd, itindk lllfiiie fi^ 
brevely tiareei^ tiie town for neiuly ifoM maaiim 
in jettf iliere » notiung to naie ito^ titoor 
felt m seen. 

Ilie imides of tiie boneai prewnt e very ^f*^ 
forent iqppeeraaoe focno tiiose of eny otoo' part of tito 
udaiid. There » e good d<»l of &i^afo eomfortto 
be found in toan, end in tiie fonutore witib wifofo 
th^ are decora|id may be obeeved an af^eeaUe 
combination of Spanish timpUcety ai^ Enghifo 
luxury. Thane is ercn something En^^di in tike 
habits and manneia of the inmatea^-wometinng 
that is vary peroe^bly difierent foont the appear* > 
ance and customs of the other inhahitanto of the 
islands. On entoring a honse, one k hmoiahly re* 
oeired} in Port Orotarty in a kind, oomtoom^ and 
weil*bred manner, and a stranger may ahm^ 
depend on a warm and hmorty wtiooms* 

Notwitiatanding the doll and sombre aipeel of 
the town on ordinary oocaaiona, it aonketimea still 
aanimes an sppearamn of its former vxkahly and 
gahdy, although not m tiie wsyof hpi^nesB. There 
«e ao many fiestas or holidayi, adfodi tito fifoah* 
itanta eomite it alamst or afoi^iether a autiiarof 
comeieiioe to ke^ thaft the peor deairtod toeto 
appoHi aetily at often nnder til gay ai toldMi lii 
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aq>eet Were a stranger to arrive In ^ 
iridet some of these iieqaait fesriritaes, he 
nooHflmagine it to be one of the most Uveljr spots 
onihe &ee of the earth. One of these festivals is 
legnlarly held on the 23rd of June. As this 
happens to be St. John’s day, all the inhabitants 
meet to do honour to the Baptist, some 
jplKn (me motive, and some from another — some 
m»n the ^irit of religion, more in ^e ignorance of 
superstition, and probably the greats number af 
all with the hope of amusement. One who has 
seen Orotava only when it is dull and JoaBiwa 
would be quite amazed by its aspeet om thieve 
previous to St John’s day. Its streets then become 
as busy as they were previously deserted, and the 
rilmit air rings with the clatter of a multitude of 
joyous voi(^ The country people, all in theii’ 
brightest costumes, are hurrying into the town, 
laden vrith branches of the palm and of oti»er trees, 
and with innumerable baskets full of the moat ex- 
quisite flowers, all fresh and fragrant. Thes«fare 
intended as presents for their various emptoyma 
and acqmuntances bearing the name of J^ or 
Jnmia, and as ofierings to the saint in whose honour 
the festival is hehL • 

As night graduidly (doSes in, and darhoess 
deepens over fhq earth, ^ somia becomes 
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■pang^ om joyoiis Hgpiti, ml Mr gletiii* 

u rafieM m tltf Imk Httninll 

are noir eanyfiig l^^ted «oivImi aIkni^ aal an-* 
incite lioofiow i^e fl^mg lip Into a 1)^ 
steitiitaiieoaflif. ^Tbese aQ mark the Iwdffiif ef 
yarioiu persons Bearing tke aame namc^ that d-M 
saint. No more heau^ or interestiag aig^ one 
dark nigh^cm be imagined, Ml the ^peanmoe 
of tile Taiiotts fires at dififermt di^anoea fimii tim 
spectator, the nearest tiirowing np ar and 
ruddy glare, and the more rmnote gradually dimin* 
ishing, until those high up in the monntam appear 
like the dirtaot twinkle of the glow>iramii to tito 
grass. They are observed until tiie fimne graMfif 
diminishes in nae and intenti^, the fudi ia burnt 
out, and the shade of night is agun drawn daiMy 
over the soeue. 

The people then rmhre to their sevaal bomea, 
but not to rest, for a nig^t of labour k befinu 
tiiem, or at any rate b^Kre their dmaestioa. The 
greater part of tiie tilent houra la ipent hi oou- 
kameting out of the braadiea emi |bwen with 
wMch t^y have been provided, iniiies and eilMr 
oraameuta to beng about the dhoti of tho deeping^ 
romnsrof Dm Jom or Dofie luma, w of way liuie 
Itttiuta that tiie veiimHi ftaMi imig'%ell|ilhil 
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withii The deagns are often Tery pretty, and the 
|Mdm leaves, the branches, and the flowers, are 
ammged together in many a beant^ul and tasteM 
shi^, equal judgment being displayed in their 
. di^osal in difierent parts of the house. Then 
presents of various kinds, such as fruit and cakes, 
and sometimes even live pigeons and rabbits, are 
attached to them, and complimentary verses in 
honour of the fbresaid Juans, Juanas and Juanita’s, 
are fixed to the doors of their apartments. All 
these honours, even though anticipated, are ex- 
pected to elicit an abundance of looks and words 
of gratified surprise when the individual for whom 
they are intended makes his or her appearance in 
the morning. It makes no difference that he may 
have been kept awake the greater part of the 
night by the constant hammering and the%oisy 
din of preparation. It is intended that he should 
be surprised, and he is expected to show that he 
is so. 

These customs are not confined to St John’s 
day, although parts of the celebration are peculiar 
to it TTie eves and the days of St. AntiNmy, 
St Fetm*, St lago, and Santa Ana are all u^ered 
in irith sinular honours and rejoidngs. But tlmre 
are certmn supers^ous practiioes, partlettlarly that 
of diviaa^n, in the gbnoineness of which all tiie 
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lower maay e?^ ipd^e ranloi of 

life, eniPelf bcii^ye^„^^i||#^«re confined to the 
celebption of eve. On this oocesion, 

for instaace, aS, ^i^married wom^ if so dii* 
posed, and nios|«of them are so, may asoertmn 
with iniallible cerlididiy (at least so they believe) 
who is to be their fiSture husband, and what are 
tbmi;fro8i)ect8 of happiness in that state into whkds 
thcy»Hj|| ho|ie to enter. The following is the 
iUi|||od/J^ which they succeed in obtmniag this 
iii^m|tion. ^i^soon as the blaze of the first 
bonfire that is l^idled becomes visible, the aspirant 
to tlie blessuigs of the matrimonial life takes her 
. place at ^the wmdow, and listens with the most 
eager l||^tion in the hope of hearing some of the 
persons that are passing along the street at the 
• time pronounce a Chris^an name. Whatever that 
name may be, suppoung her patience has been 
rewarded by hearing one, her future husband will 
assuredly bear the same. 

A second act of divuiati<Hi mt St. John’s eve is 
thus pmfermed. A fin^y Uud egg m procured, 
and the shell being brcAen, the contents are poored 
into a glassful of pure water. Tins is kdl exposed 
to the dew throughout the nig^t. As soon as the 
morning of St« Jtdin’s day dawnsi the lady geta np^ 
and at onoe fwooeeds to observe the «^|)peenmoe 
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presented by her dinning egg. While she is 
dc^ so, she ledtes the IbUowing verses : — 

San Juan l>euditOt 
Pot Ber tu dia, 

Di que sirra 
La fortuna mia. 

Blessed St. John^ 

Since tliia la thj day, 

What will my lot be, 

Come tell me, I pray. 

In answer to the petition conveyed in these 
lines, St. John is supposeil to coagulate the water 
into some shape indicative of the trade or pro- 
fession of her future spouse; and it is by no 
means difficult, with the exercise of a little inge- 
nuity, to interpret a shape that may stand for 
anything or nothing into something accordant 
with the wishes or expectations of the divining 
damsel. K her interpretation should not be 
verified by the great event, she wisely concludes 
that she has not properly observed the phe- 
nomenon, that she has not acted up to the Baconian 
rule that all appearances should be taken into 
account before coming to a conclusion, and thus 

the credit of the smnt is saved. 

* 

Another method by which information of the 
same important nature may be obtained is by taking 
a nosegay at dawn of day, and throwing it, as certain 
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purists elegaAtly express it) promiscuon^y into tlie 
street. The young lady remtuns anxiouriy on the 
wa^h until some indiridnal pic^ up her flower, 
and having as soon as possible ascertained his 
name and avocation, she is fully convinced that he 
whom she is destined to marry will either bear the 
same name or follow the same occupation. 

But accidents of various kinds may happen to 
the precious nosegay on which so mudt depends, 
and these also are subject to certain rules of intm** 
pretation, for fate has strange ways, as an Iri^* 
man might say, of giving us an insight into the 
back-sccnes of futurity. For instance, if a pig on 
a foraging e.xpedition should be wandering through 
the Streets at the very moment the flowers are 
oast forth, and, in the belief that they were kindly 
t hrown as a bonne bouche to him, should speedily 
disjMJs*’ of them, what would that indicate ? Thai 
she is to remain in a state of single blessedness? 
( Ui no : hut only that, as she is not to be st) fwtu* 
nate as to obtain a Spaniard for her hmsband, she 
most make up her mind to be satisfied wii^ a 
Portuguese one, for in this not very complimentary 
way is such an alliance indicated. Again, without 
giving him time to pick up the nosegay, the passer* 
by is fiequently stopped, and hhi name verbally 
inquired, fn ^ts case^ his nanm will bavd tits 
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saine significance as if he had actually picked up 
the flower. 

Among the questions put to the oracular St. 
John, there is one which is accompanied with 
certain ceremonies, the performance of which is 
occainonally attended with dangerous, and even 
fatal, consequences. A large pan is procured, and 
being filled with water, it is left exposed in the 
open air throughout the night. On the dawn of 
St. John’s day it is looked into, in the anxious 
hope of beholding the spectator’s own fac<! reflected 
in the water. If the distinct reflection is not per- 
ceptible, it is regarded as a positive and unfailing 
sign that he or she will not live throughout the 
year. This conviction, acting upon weak ' and 
disordered minds, ready to give credence to ewiy 
indication that their superstitious awe has ittfesled 
with some solemnity, has been known to produce 
the result so much dreaded, even although the 
failure of the experiment could he satisfactorily 
explained by natural causes, as, for example, when 
some accidental circumstance has disturbed the 
transparency of the water, and rendered it unfit to 
return a dear and faithful reflection. 

St. John’s day is also celebrated for certain 
cores, whidi, as the inhabitants of the island 
believe, can be most efficaciously performed o® 
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this day. Some of them are of a rery carious 
nature. In the case of children suffering fix>m 
hernia, the following proceedings are taken, some 
of them being of a very round-abont natura. A 
man, rejoicing of course in the samt’s name of 
Juan, and three women, named respectively laabd. 
Ana, and Juana, are entrusted with the cerenuouea, 
which must be regularly performed in order to 
effect tlie desired object. In the first place, tfie 
man takes a long green rush into his hands, and, 
without splitting it entirely, opens it up length- 
ways to the end, by which he continues to hold it, 
while Juana spins from a distaff a thread of flax, 
and Isabel and Ana pass the infant, entirely on* 
dressed, tliree times from tlie one to the other, 
making it pass each time through the opening in 
the rush. While they are doing tliis, it is 
necessary to continue i-eciting certain prayers, 
without which the charm is ineffective. By the 
time the infant has been passed the orthodox num- 
ber of times from hand to hand, Juana has finished 
the spinning of her thread, and taking the rush 
from the man, she binds it carefiilly round and 
round again with the thread of flax. The imp<w- 
tant matter is so to bbd together the edges of tiie 
rufh, that they may be entiiidy reunited, and 
grow together again as perfectly and symmettically 

c2 
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as if they had never been separated. If this is 
successhiUy done, and the rush grows as desired, 
tile infaut patient may be expected to baffle the 
power of the disease, and to be restored to perfect 
health before next St. John’s day. If, however, 
after a feir trial during twelve raontlis, the ex- 
pected result is not realized, the case is considered 
hopeless, and the child may be resigned to tlie fate 
which there is now no means of averting. The 
lower classt*s in the Canary Islands, and especially 
the country people, place a reliance that nothing 
can shake in the verity of these indicatioms. Their 
faith in the nish is irresistible. However absurd 
this may appear to the educated among uurselve.s, 
and, indeed, it is to be hoj»ed, to the majority of 
our population, all who have resided in the 
Canaries, and who have been witne.sses of the 
ceremonies of St. John’s day, cun bear testimony 
to the sincere conviction with which such ridicu- 
lous rites are performed by the people, and to the 
anxiety with which they look forward to the con- 
sequences that are to follow. 

They also believe that the virtues which arc so 
efficacious on that day ftiay be extended to their 
docks. In the early morning, the goatherds bring 
down their charge from the mountains, and bathe 
them in the sea. as a preventive against disease. 
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This is sapposed to be an old Gnanche custom, 
though we know of no records from which any 
information on the subject can be obtained, and all 
that is now known is that the custom can be traced 
back from year to year for a oonnddfShle period. 
There are also church services on the occauon, 
after the termination of which, the beach is 
crowded with numbers of people. As they stroll 
about in their parti*coloured robes, and give them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the hour, the sands 
appear to be covered by one continuous pio-nto 
party. The peasantry even venture out to sea in 
innumerable boats, with which the bay is entirely 
covered. Having enjoyed themselves throughout 
the day in such a manner as their several disposi- 
tions prompt, they wind up the proceedings in the 
afternoon and evening with a merry dance and a 
noisy jollification at the house of some ht^itabla 
host whose doors are open to all comers. 
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C’FI AFTER H. 


The Storm of 182C — llie — Shipd driven from ibeir 

Aiichorage — Internee Darkntw— l>t vaftmion of fht Viilk^r ii 
OmUva — Wreck of ii Ftmuh East Iniliamaii — Fkxa thf 
la Constitucion — iH^wtnv'tion of the IhitUTV Sin ('arlofr*— lltia 
Fearful Lo«3!8 of Lifi' — EfTt^^’ts of the Hurriiade in other 
of the lalaiid — ilie Loss of Lives aud rropt*rty at Santa Crujt 
— Liberal Suliiscription in Jjondon for the Sutfererit by this 
Disaster — A])athy of the Spjuiish frovemineti* and People--^ 
Upfieraucl Lower RejiUxo — Tlie Karines — Ftiml §ithmmmt 
of the Guanche Mencx^s at Upi^jr liealixo — 'file rttrtofwm 
and Sufferings of the Aborigines- “llte M'>dorrA-"---I>iaoi>very 
of the Dried and Shrivelled CorjjiMi of the (•uanchea in 
Mountain Caves — ^The Ruinet) Convent and the Ancieiit Xiin 
Ycjod el Alto — Savage Doga — Frightful Ravine — ^An Awk- 
waix! Position. 


In the jear 1826, the Canary Inlands suffered under 
a dreadful visitation, the effects of whtch, though 
felt to a greater or less extent in all, were ex- 
perienced with the greatest severity in Teneriffe. 
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The morning of Tnesdaj, tibe 7th of November, 
broke in with a strong breeze of wind from tibe 
south-east in Oroteva. At 9 a,ii. it begmile win 
smartly in the toin^ end, as wiw indieateft l^ tibe 
heaviness of the dondaihat hus§f ova*, ffae ^gher 
parts of the country in the interior, was 

falling with even greater violence there. In about 
an hour after the commencement of the storm, for 
such it was, the barrancmi or ravines that bound 
both extremities of the town, were running with 
great force, and ail the vessels which were at the 
island at the time were driven, by the violence of 
the n4ad mid the agitation of the waves, from their 
*undiorage, and carried far ont to sea. In the 
couro«.of ,the day tlie weather conrinued geriing 
wonw*ai#iforse. There was not even a mmnent’s 
inteil|||irion in its fury. At sunset it began to 
blow a perfect hurricane, and the rain descended in 
even greater quantities. The storm ermtinued 
equally violent tlirougbont the whole night. Al- 
though the moon was in its second quarter, the 
darknais was unusually intense, ad^g to the 
disasttous state of aSairs, both at sea and on land. 
At 2 o’dock, A.M., on the 8tb, the wind, in a single 
instant, and without the intervention of the 
slightest lull in its violence, flew suddenly round 
from the south-east to due north, and seemed to 
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Woir, if possible, even more dreadfully than before, 
both the quantity and the force of the rain being 
apparently increased rather than diminished by the 
unexpected change. 

When morning dawned, and it became light 
enough to look about and sec what had happened, 
it soon became apparent that the injury that had 
been inflicted, au<l the loss both of life and pro- 
perty that had been sustained, were very great. 
On the north side of the island of Teneriffe, in 
particular, the loss of lives had been very melan- 
choly, and property to an immense amount, par- 
ticularly in that part comprised within the valley of 
Orotava, had been completely destroyed. A nuwe - 
disastrous scene of ruin and destructiua 
impossible to imagine. < 

On looking towards the shore, the wreck of a 
French East Indiaman was discovered on the rocks, 
with the boiling and agitated waves dashing fiercely 
over it. It was lying at the distance of a furlong 
from the landing-place. Her crew and pa».sengers, 
with the exception of four stfainen, bad all met with 
a watery grave. The survivors of this melanchulv 
disaster were found clinging to the roof of a house, 
towards which they had been dashed by the resist- 
less breakers immediately after the unfortunate ship 
had been thrown headlong on the rocks. From the 
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wret<^ed ssildn It W8i letraed diat tmaei wu 
bound from Bordeaux jto the Me of Bourbon vltb 
a ralnable cargo, and that abe was no leas than two 
hundred miles out of her reckoning when the li^t 
of torches moving about tile town* gave then tilie 
first intimation of danger, and in five minntes all 
was over with them. The captain and fourteen 
sailors and passengers had peritiied. 

Tite Vlaza de la Constitution was like a small 
lake, having been deluged, not only with the water 
which descended from above, but also with that 
which had rolled in from the sea. The booses tlmt 
surrounded it all appeared to rest on the water as 
if they were af oat. The upper part of the square 
was eucumbercd with immense quantiti^ of earth, 
rocks, trees, broken furniture, doors, tiiutters, and 
orher wrecks of the houses that had been dashed 
down by the invading torrente of water. The 
barrancos were now running with ineonctivable 
fury, the resistlm waters hurling before them 
in their course rodts of vast size, lofty trees, that 
had been tom up by their rrx>tB, and firngments of 
all kinds of wreck. In the course of the forenoim, 
great apprehension was entertaiiidl that the one to 
the eastward of The town would carry away tiie 
street called La Loya, of which it had alnmdy de* 
stroyed tiie two ontermost houses. The two rtvioea 
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(^losing the town on its eastern and western sides 
and the road to the sooth being impassable firom 
tilie quantity of wreck and ruins of all kinds heaped 
up in them, and from the water nishing along with 
great violence, preventetl those who were d^rous 
of obtaining information trom learning any par* 
ticolars throughout the day regarding the amount 
of damage sustained beyond the precincts of the 
place itself. Many houses were washed away ; 
others were completely filled with immense quanti- 
ties of sand, which smothered many of their in- 
mates during the sleep which was destined to have 
no waking; several vineyards were destroyed by 
the furious overtiow of the waters whi(di over- 
whelmed them ; at the castemiost barranco, the 
swelling flood was carried against the four-gun bat- 
tery, San Carlos, that stood near the seaside, into 
which three out of the four soldiers who guarded 
it were driven along with the guns under their 
charge, not a vestige being left to mark where it 
had stood. On this side, as well as at the other 
extremity of the town, at the castle of St. Philip, 
the boundary of the barranco was extended more 
than three hundred yards.beyond its former limits 
by the quantity of stones and earth washed into 
the sea. 

On the 9th the weather gave the first indications 
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ealmed down so &r lu to niiki it poanUe to obtain 
infonnation regarding the HveB that had been lo«t in 
the adjacent jparte of the tra%. The oppottonity 
was also taken to collect and bnry the nnmaeoin 
corpses that were found on the wadi of the aea at the 
outlets of the Iwrrancos. An imm«uie tmwherof eai^ 
casses of horses, oxen, and other were also 

found heaped up at the same places, and these were 
all burnt, and thdr ashes scattei^ to titt wind*. 
The devastation in the country had been awful; 
entire estates had been utterly ruined, their dwclfing* 
houses washed away, and stores full of new wine 
completely destioyed. An official acoonnt d the 
losses sustauied in the four jurisdiction* into which 
the vallf} of Orotava is divided was dterwerds 
published. According to thb statc'unrait, the truth 
of which may be relied on, two hundred aid tw«a^> 
five houses were destroyed, and the lim of two 
hundred and thirty>five himuni beings w«w kMt. 
The number of cattle destroyed amoanted to 
hundred and four. 

In other parts of the north ««b of the hdiii^ 
the destruction was also very greet. The demage 
done to &e hamlets of La Guandha and Tood el 
Alto was so great that it was alnKot tantamona^ tp 
their utter min, fifty^one of Hm 
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perished. At San Juan de la Eambla, a whole 
row of houses was swept away at once, and thirteen 
persons met their death among the ruins. The 
Augustine convent was included in the list of pro- 
perty destroyed at Ycod, where several houses were 
also levelled with the ground, and much landed 
property was laid waste. At the village of La 
Guerra, a Tuscan schooner, on its voyage to Puert<t 
Rico, was driven on shore and became a eomjdete 
wreck, the lives of its crew ami passengers being 
sacrificetl to tite rage of the elemeiiL'?. Many 
estates about Laguna were carried away, and an 
immense quantity of valuable property was for ever 
lost to its owners. 

On the south side of the island, Santa Cruz 
suffered severely from the effects of thb unparalleled 
storm. Part of the battery of San Miguel and two 
twenty-fom* pounders were carried into the sea, 
and a small redoubt suffered as severely as if it 
had been the long-continued mark of cannon-shot. 
Three brigs, two of them Spanish, and one American, 
were also utterly wrecked at the same place, un- 
fortunately with the loss of many valuable Uves. 
Candelaria suffered very severely. Many houses, 
the battery with all its inmates, and tlie Dominican 
convent were carried into the sea. The celebrated 
chapel to which so many of the inhabitants used to 
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resort, attracted by the very andent image of the 
Virgin which was sheltered within its walls, and 
was so long an object of thesuperstitiOimireneration 
of the natives, was swept away and completely dis- 
appeared. The amount of property destroyed in 
the island of Teneriffo, according to the most 
trustworthy estimates, exceeded half a million of 
dollar?. 

All the other islands, as already mentioned, par- 
ticipated in the ruin and destruction caused by this 
eventful storm ; but, in comparison with Teneriffe, 
their loss of life and property was to no great 
extent. In Grand Canary, tvvo lM)ats engaged in 
the fishing traffic were driven to sea, and with their 
crews, amounting in all to about forty men, were 
never more heard of. 

’['be information of this unparalleled disaster was 
received with great sympathy in England, and a libe- 
ral subscription was raised in London with the tiew 
of affording relief to those who had sustained the 
most serious losses, and who were in a state of the 
greatest distress in conse({ucnce of this heartrending 
calamity. What a contrast there was between the 
generous conduct of the English nation and the 
cold-hearted apathy of their own feilow-cotmtiyineD. 
1 cannot blush for humanity when 1 remember 
profuse and voluiitaiy benevolence of so many 
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feeling hearts in mj own nation ; bat I do blush for 
Spain, when truth compels me to state ti^at neither 
the Spani^ Government, nor any of its subjects in 
the Peninsula, ever came forward in any way to 
relieve the sufferings of their island brethren. Their 
hearts and their purses were equally closed to that 
cry of distress that came across the ocean from their 
own distant islands of the sea. If their priests 
ever allowed them to read the parable of the good 
Samaritan, they had read it in vain. 

Looking from El Puerto to the western extremity 
of the valley, two little towns may be perceived, 
nestling high up among the beautiful wooded hilla 
under the Tagaiya range. These are upper and 
lower Realixo, the church spire of which is idto 
seen clearly defined in the transparent i^ospbere. 
They are situated about the distance of a Halle from 
each other, and between them is a deep barranco, 
by which they are separated. Down this ravine 
the agitated waters of a fierce mountain torrent 
rush resistlessly, while its steep sides are adorned 
witii the sweetest scented flowers, which are matted 
together in inextricable confusion, each succeeding 
sehson of the year thd flowers of various kinds 
following each other, and giving a gay mid 
plearing aspect to a scene that has also its wild 
futures. These beautiful ravines constitute a re* 
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markable feature ifi fcenay of Teneriffe. Thej 
may be obserred mtereecitog tte iaN^d in ereary 
.direction, generally apringing from die Peak, <»* 
from some of the other Idgh lands, and continuing 
tminterruptedly down to the sean^re. The two 
towns above mentioned are poor and insi^pMemt 
in themselves, and of no commermal impmtanoe; 
but they me invested with a conmderable amount 
of interest in consequence of the important place 
which they bold in the historical annals of the 
bland. The ground on which the upper town b 
now built was the scene cf the final submbdon of 
the Guanche Menceys, or petty kings, who had 
longest protracted their resbtance to the invaders, 
with whom some of their equals had formed alliance. 
The aborigines arc known to. have suffered great 
los.ses in the defence of the island, having becm 
more than decimated by the losses they sustained m 
their successive .encounters with the stivagm. 
Great lumbers of the captives that had bemt taken 
by the stronger party had also been sold into 
c^tivity in Europe. Nor had thwsuffeiingsfitMBi 
fmnbe been less. The sword or the pea^ence 
could not have cut them down more remmndtemly. 
The latter cause of disaster had or^inatad in Iheir 
inability to cultivate ^ land which bui been over- 
run by the enemy* ■; 
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The 'Strange and terrible epidemic called the 
Modorra also fearftilly thinned the already greatly 
decreased numbers in their several tribes. The 
ravages of this disease were very fatal It was a 
sort of drowsiness or lethargy, accompanied by a' 
state of melancholy so profound and hopeless, that 
they sat down in their huts, by the roadside, and in 
the fields, and died by hundreds. Most ample and 
convincing evidence of the exceedingly fatal results 
of this visitation hjis been obtained in recent times 
by the discovery, in the central ninge of mountains, 
of several caverns filled with the dried and shrivelled 
corpses of the natives in a sitting posture. They 
were found in a position which indicated clearly 
enough the state in which they were when they 
resignedly sat down, to await the coming of the 
dread messenger of death. Their arms were crossed 
over their knees, and their heads reclined upon 
their arms, — a melancholy sight, to behold so many 
human beings, ranged stiff and cold, still telling the 
^ry of the sadness and despair that welcomed 
death as the most desired relief. 

On the site, then, of the upper town, the camp 
of the enemy, guarded by the most renowned, 
skilled, and seasoned soldiers of Europe, was estab- 
lished, its position marked by the royal standard of 
Spain that drooped on the flag-staff, only occasion- 
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With c^ed hopes, with no expeetatiiHi of biog 
able to resist the powo* of the Iteofoaa coigaenir, 
the last and noblest of the GiuuMdio l[hig% jvitli o 
scanty rentfiining force, retreated to the JbAy crest 
above, to brood in sadness and discouragement or&t 
the strength of the enemy, his own baffled efforts, 
and the ruin of his loved and smiling hmd. On 
the eve of that fatal morrow which was to behold 
the utter destruction of the last remnant of bis 
power, the deatb, dispersion, or captivity of his 
warrior chiefs, Bencomo sat watching the glimmer* 
ing cam{)-hres, their luiid glare commamcatiDg a 
more fierce and sinister expression to the hard coun* 
tenaiices of the tried soldiers who were grouped 
around them. If the ishuid king lay down to rest 
at aU that night, sleep must have come late to his 
eyes. What a contrast to the fierce passions and 
hopeless d^pair of man was afforded by the calm 
sublimity of nature, the stillness of the almost tropical 
night, the stars shedding their soft and radiant light 
over toe valley, the gentle ripple of toe awa, whose 
slightly agitated waves sparkled in the moonUg^t 
like the scales on toe coils of a snake. Then over 
some regions the mighty volouiic mountains tore.w 
their gigantic shadows, leaving them in a iMte of 
darkness and coldness tb«d was only partially em* 
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blematic of the hopeless gloom that paralysed the 
energies of the Guanche tribes ; and the light tremons 
of the feathery palm, as it quivered in the gentle 
breeze, was but a mockery of the throbbing fever 
that agitated the heart and soul of the troubled 
bmrbarian king. His peace and hope for ever van- 
i^ed, did he now think how vSoon he was to be a 
helpless captive in the hands of the Spanianl, 
destined to be exhibited as a humbled warrior 
before the exulting court of the monarch of Spain ? 
The morrow came, and witnessed the speedy defeat 
of the defenders of their native island. The king, 
his lovely daughter Daciila, and the few retainem 
who still remained about his person were made 
soners, compelled to embrace the religion of their 
conquerors, and baptised in tlje Christian faith on 
the very spot where that distant spire indicates that 
the first parochial church in the island was erectotl. 

In commemoration of tlie above event, General 
Lugo founded the two towns respectively called 
Upper and Lower ReaUxo. Beyond their historical 
interest, there is little in these towns to excite tlie 
curiosity of the visitor. There are one or two very 
aodent convents, whose walls are now crumbling 
to the ground. In one of them is a very old nun, 
who seems almost as aodent as Hie place itscll^ 
mid who, as far as appesvance indicates, may drag 
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oat her miracnloos existence as long as the sacred 
walls amng irliieh she is aocasKaned to wander^ 
and whidi, when entire, as die doubtless rememhen, 
were demoted to other ptupoKS tlan thiMe hy 
whidi they are now deseiwated. In ftet, the 
convent is now devoted to a muhiplidbf of jrarpost^ 
Pigs may be seen grabbing up 'roots among the 
ruins ; fowl*? picking np seeds ; and numbers of 
children are constantly at play thronghout the long 
dkfi making the place, once dedicated to the solemn 
quiet of religion, resound with their cries. The 
empty cells, which were formerly the donnitoriis of 
jpious nuns, are now transformed into store^houses 
for dried figs, Indian com, and anything that can 
be stowed away in them. The old nufi, who has 
probably seen the foil round of a century, can still 
recollect the companions of her consecrated youth, 
who were then giris like herself, but have been 
spared the right of their desecrated sanctuary. I 
always look upon these fragmentary monuments of 
other rimm with a feeling of mclanchedj ; hut they 
are in perfect keeping with the state of i'atholidam 
in those countries at least, where, without protumnc' 
ing any opinion u|M>n its roerite or dmnatls, it is 
now in a state of decay. 

1 somi mamiged to get <»i firittidly tearms with 
the poof old Him. She was a wortl^ cieathre, tnd 1 

Dif 
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often need to enjoy some easy conversation with 
her. Although one might have imagined her heart 
to be buried in recollections of the past^ she still 
had a quick eye to the wants of the present also. 
We never met but she had some new commission 
with whidx to entrust me. She would be in want, 
tor instance, of 'fine linen, &c., which she was 
anxiotts I should procure for her from England, 
along with anything that might be coming to my- 
self; for, as she truly remarked, things were very 
dear in Bealixo, and she had not much money to 
expend. Her income was indeed very small, being 
no more, as she infonned me herself, tlian four- 
pence a-day. In such circumstance, it ccartainly 
was desirable that she should procure what was 
wanted wherever it could be obtained at the most 
moderate price. 

I have already often referred to the view of the 
valley of Orotava fiem different points. It is 
idways beautiful, and every new prospect, from 
some station not brfore tried, only impresses the 
mind more and more with a sense of its unequalled 
loveline^. I had now an opportunity of looking 
down upon it from the road that winds with many 
a rapid turning up the fece of the Tagaiya B|»un- 
tains to Ycod el Alto. I idiall not attOm|H: to 
d^nribe it In mimy respects I &ould ohlyi^peat 
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wbst I Hve alreadljr miI 4 in f^Kmter 4n0crij)l3Oiif 
of it, and ev«n the mcwt efl^iTo word'painti&g 
would certaiiily M far {dunt of tti traasoendeot 
beauty. 1 hare often been bi^ly amused when 
hearing people attempting to describe its appear* 
ance by comparing it with every imaginable object 
with which beautiful views are generally com* 
pared. But how seldom did their comparisons 
really bear anjb^ resemblance to the reality, or 
convey any idea of it? In many cases, indeed, 
they were quite ridiculous. I have heard one lady 
express her opitiion that it was exactly like a 
Turkey carpet or a beautiful piece of embroidery. 
Another rather thought that a profusely oma* 
mented India shawl would convey a good repre* 
sentation of it. All 1 can say of it is, riiat it is 
truly lovely and delightful. A more brilliant 
sparkling, sonny scene is not to be found on the 
face of the earth, for where else will yon see 
suidi a combination of the beauUes of natore, with 
its variegated flowers, its tio^ with tiidr gorgeous 
foliage, and its enamelled slopqs, with its towns 
and viUi^ai revealing themselves here and thmw 
amid the forests and gardens, and th# church ^ires 
glittering in the bright rays of a noonday aun? 
From the eminence on which 1 am standing, we 
look abroad on com-firids with their nob crops of 
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golden grain, upon vineyards, with the ripening 
basches of the lusdons grape, and upon pcacefni 
hermitages, embowered amid leaves, and shaded by 
the abundant foliage of the dragon or tlie palm 
tree. Then, even although I could never tire of 
gazing upon the rich Inzurinnce of nature, what an 
ever'pI&UBng change to the eye it was to tun) to 
the glowing expanse of the sea, shining like a 
polished mirror, the numerous boats lying motion- 
less on the waters, and the boatmen resting on their 
oars, while the gentle waves broke in light foam on 
the many jutting headlands that stood as a bulwark > 
to the invading march of the ocean. ♦ 

However, we roust again make our way to Ycod 
el Alto, which is situated at the top of this ro^ 
and may often be seen enveloped in a dense mist. 
It is only a poor village, exceedingly dilapidated in 
^pearanoe, with a small and miserable population, 
whose wretched huts can hardly be distinpished 
friwn the ground on which they are built. When 
one readi^ the desolate and ruined-looking place, 
he cannot help exjmriencing a disagreeable revul- 
sion of feeling. The aspect of everything is 
gloomy, cold, «nd hopeless^ There are no pleasant 
embowered cottages, no wdeoming votoes, m 
benevolent looks, no merry cbUdreii. The only 
wdoome you will most probably receive iwll be 
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from some dogs, who will fljr out and bark 
at you, wMle you <»nnot help ti^mbling 
with dread at fierce appeuatioe, aa they 
station themselves in mm^ nearer proximity to 
your perscm than you consider desirable» Their 
incessant damour soon rcmaes numbers of the 
beggars and children who abound here, and they 
precede you on the path, inviting yon to follow, aa 
if with the dfsign of pointing out to you some re* 
markable prospnet We were, at first, at a loss to 
account for this nnitsual circumstance, for onr 
expectation was that they would have surround^ 
us, eagerly demanding alms. However, we soon 
bad an explanation of their peculiar conduct. We 
bad not gone very far, l>efore we were compedted to 
come to a halt, as we found we had reached the 
brink of a tremendous ravine, on which we were 
now standing. Extremely wise in their gmiermtibn, 
these exacting savages had the tact to await us 
there in preference to any other position, in theom* 
viction that, on finding ourMlvea in sneh a {»«• 
dicament, we should be much more ready to open 
our purse-strings, and more Uberal in distribnttng 
their contents among the haggard noisy pe- 
titioners. Their calculation, prolndily, was finuded 
on good grounds, for 4ere are &w who, on findii^ 
themsedves nnexpeotedUy in smdi a ha a 
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strange country, would not take the easiest way to 
get out of it. 

When we were able to take a calm view of the 
scene before us, it certainly exhibited some very 
remarkable features, and was well worth under- 
going some uneasiness for the sake of seeing it. 
Tliere were, fii'st of all, two great rents’ in the earth, 
springing from near the road, ajong which we had 
to pass. As they were filled with a vapoury miNt 
when we first looki'd down into them, we regarded 
them with a certain degree of dread and uncat* 
tainty. But as the fog was, fortunately, dispersed 
by the powerful rays of the sun while we were still 
upon the spot, we had an opportunity of seeing, 
before we left, what the mist had obscured. And 
truly, never did the rising of the curtain in a bril- 
liant theatre disclose to the eager eyes of some ex- 
pectant child a more brilliant and enchanting scene 
than that which was unveiled before us, as if by 
magic, when the vapoiu^ cleared away. The 
ravine immediately beneath us was tliickly wooded 
with the Spanish chestnut. The rocky sides which 
projected here and there, beyond the trees, in all 

A 

their naked ruggedness, were hung with garlands 
of the most biilliant creepers. The ravine was so 
profound, th^ even yet we wuld not penetrate its 
misty depthE, hut the occasiaaaJ Sfiarkling of the 
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waters of a liH^g stnuun indicated wli^ tiie, 
bottom was. Above ^ heads, croifai|ig thb 
awful abyss, the vapours itai Kogerdh ^though 
they were evidently destined to disperse before the 
powerful rays of the noonday sun. As the light 
broke in among them, it diShsed around a beaii<* 
tiful rosy gleam, the tints of flddh aasanied a 
pearly softness, as the fog was lifted, (dmost like a 
transparent gauze hurtain, from'the earth. The 
light became more and more irresistible eveiy 
mement, the last vestige of the encompassing fog 
iras dispersed, and the whole wonderful scene was 
0)rea(] out before us in all its magical beauty, 
whilo in tbe distance, against the intense azure sky, 
th^reak rose, in its unparalleled magnificence, like 
a Titanic pillar to heaven. 

But what of the beggars all this time? ^tlien 
we had time to look towards them, tbe expression 
of their faces was so plain, that we could read their 
thoughts as dearly as if they were printed in a book, 
for the eye has a sort of dagueirotypio power by 
which it ctui faithfully transmit the theughta riiat 
are passing in one soul, and iropres» them with on* 
failing certainty on another. then, said the 

speaking visage, the expressive eyes of those around 
us who were watdung our efeiry motion? No 
manager of a theatr(^*no peripatelio diowiiian, em 
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dolilared in more unmistakable terms, all this is my 
property, it is an undertaking got up by me for 
your amusement, the scenery, the decorations, and 
tim accessories, ourselves included, have all been 
unveiled and displayed for your especial gratihca* 
tion, wd now we eiqject your cuartos in return. 
What reply could be given to an appeal, the argu- 
ment of which was so irresistible ? 
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On Uie side of this niTine we oheenred & hoose, 
built, aocording to dll i^pearanee externallf , in m 
yery rumbling wnt of style* As we peiemved 
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the mmates had been attracted to the window hj 
our presence, we thought we could not have a 
better opportunity of obtfuning quarters for the 
ni|^ and asked if we could be alloweil to pot up 
there. We considered ourselves fortunate when 
our entreaty met with a prompt assent. Proceed- 
ing immediately, therefore, to unload our camel, 
the crowd of beggars looked on with wondering 
eyes while article after article with which we had 
taken care to provide ourselves against any emer- 
gency* was brought to the ground. We had even 
been so provident as to bring our beds with us. 
When these were revealed, it was to the undisguised 
astonishment and ddmirution of the surrounding 
crowd of ragamuffins, old and young. On entering 
the hohse, we had still to go through the ordeal of 
a good deal of catechising. E verything that excited 
the wonder of these primitive people, either ab(»ut 
ourselves or alwut any object we had brought with 
us, had to be explained, and when no more questions 
could be asked^ we were invited to join the family 
circle at supper. This offer we were very glad to 
accept for two good reasons, the first and principal 
being because we were hungry after our day's exer- 
tions in pleasure-seeking and sigjht-seeing, and the 
second, because wg were desirous of observing the 
maiuiers and ouitoms of the people among the 
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class to arhi<^ worthy host aad his £»% 
belonged. 

Our host was the hnner, or "medSaaero,” of a 
gentlemim of proprty, who resides In tiaetdwn 
of EJ Puerto. We found that he was disposed to 
oblige us not cmly hy extending hii hoiptafity 
for the nighty hut by doing anything else be could 
for our gratification, answering such questtona as 
we in our curiosity put, and showing ua freely 
whatever we were anxious to see. The first si|^ 
of him, indeed, gave us a very favourable imprea* 
sion of the man. Wo had been shown into a huge 
kitchen when be entered. He had evidently been 
out shooting, as his gun was in his hand, and two 
fine dogs were following close at his heels. Haluid 
nlso two rabbits in his hand, the result donbtlein of 
hts sport. He was a fine, stalwmt, lude old man, 
dressed in the ancient costume of the Islaad, aad 
one evidently disposed to maintain inviolate all the 
old, simple, and primitive customs of the people, aa 
we saw enough to prove, for we bad our eyes open, 
and were observing bU that took piaeo. a paia% 
tiiat all who receive curious toav^tdkn, must make 
up their minds to submit to. ^ .* 

Having laid idde hk gun, our host took hk aeat 
at the head of a kmg narrow tabj^ aloim whkh, <w 
benches, hbout twenty of hk fiiim>laboiiimi Imfi 
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mi^ themselres, all, after their day’s work, 
{MK^patred to do ample justice to the meal, ihigal 
in quality, but abundant in quantity, before them. 
It consisted, of three large dishes of some kind 
of pottage, which were placed on table, 
several dishes at equal distances from 
each other, so that every one might be conve- 
niently supplied. The good old custom of pro- 
nouncing a blessing was first observed, and then all 
went to . work with coarse wooden sjj^toons, six or 
seven* eating out of the same dish till they had 
disposed of its contents. There wa.s besides aaflUll 
table arranged for the accommodation of three, 
with an ample dish of the same simpte kind fare, 
and similar wooden spoons upon it. Tbi* was in- 
tended for the hostess, myself, and her .son, who 
from the hour of his birth bml hccn regarded in 
the light of a gentleman, enjojed the privilege of 
dining at a table separate from that at which the 
labourers were seated, and was considered good 
company for any visitor. The mode of partaking 
of our food was certainly somewhat new to me, 
and although I cannot say I think it the m<»t 
dearable, still one must accommodate himseif to 
the different customs of the conntHas in prhich he 
toavels, and avoid as much as possiMe offianding the 
prejudices of the pet^le. I therefore tiioug^t it 
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advisable to do as tbe oUi^ dwi, and as«eva 7 one 
took his spoonM m tom, 1 also mated i>sdeat|^ 
for mine as it came at each Uttle mterral. 

'The master and his iabourers in tibe meanttoie 
had finisherl their sapper, and were wdting till we 
idsogottouicmdoftt. Thenall^iOodup,andi<»BM»d 
with the host in a thanksgiving. An Ave Maria was 
said, ail Joining in the responses. On the eoncfai* 
sion of this ditty, the servants left ^e. apulimmt^ 
going by one, each asking a blessing of tbe 

hostess, and kissing her hand as he possid. I 
looked on the proceedings wito mndt Intoiest; 
Aind {terhaps tbe mutual kind feelings whidl 
seemed to connect master and mistress with their 
lr.houn!rs and servants touched me toe more, 
because it afforded such a strong coiitoast to the 
state of things among ourselves, whmr, evmi in 
many remote country places, this sentiment of 
mutual confidence and good-wUl has almost entirtdy 
disappeared, and the line of demarcation k so 
strongly drawn that one would aoareely think that 
both belonged to toe same ra<» of 
The whole scene in toe kitdtou, even altimi^ it 
took place in an almost tropical faititiiide, rtotiuilMl 
me as much as any soeue I had iver witnettad, 
all that is most simple, peculiar, tuid primitivt in n 
Butch painting. The of the {Hih 
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piite'torcbes which were burning in tiie crevi<ses of 
wall lighted up the comers to which the 
dogs had retired to gnaw their Upnes, while the 
chickens and various other little animals that 
kin dness and familiarity bad made tame, came in 
to pi(dt up whatever happened to fall in. their way. 
There was also an old hag, a domestic of some sort, 
who, totally regardless of all that was going on 
around her,, continued unwearictlly to discharge her 
own duties, scrubbing the pots and pan.«. or 
stirring her pottage with most untiring zeal. 

Nor did the hostess allow herself to l>e idle any 
more than her servants. As soon as sapper was 
finished, her distaff was in her han<hi again, and 
she was busily engaged in spinning her flaxen 
thread. In the meantime, as the host was dis- 
posed to be communicative, we entered into con- 
versation with him. We not only learned much 
that we desired to know regarding the people, the 
country, and the customs ; but we also made him 
acquainted with much that was new to him, tlie 
account of whidi filled him with undisguised 
amazement. 1 descanted on the wonders of 
railways, mid the mysterious communings of 
distant fiiends by means of the eleetaric telegraph, 
these astonishing appliances of modem science 
which were so fiu: beyond aU that he was in 
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general edWl to o<Hnpreh«id, that I 1»W Bfl> 
doubt, however iwepectfufljr he IMened to mjr 
ecoount, his feifh in my vetraoity was rery severaly 
tested. My conununioatlons nnuit hare ftSed hi 
exciting so mudi wonder as they were caleiilated 
to inspire, fr^ Mie InalNlity of my listener, eooped 
up in his little bland,'* to form an adequate oamep- 
tion of the distances of which 1 had to epeA, 
Indeed, the geographic knowledge of the peo^ in 
general was sadly defective, and my worthy host, 
on this point, was no better than his neighbours. 

The peosantiy in this part of the bland are 
extremely ignorant of the most elementary 
branches of knowledge, the instances in which they 
are able either to read or write being very rare. 
If necessity were not the rootiier of invention, thb 
would be rather awkward in their love^commun* 
ings, which would of necessity be confined to per* 
Bonal interviews, which me not always convenient. 
In theu ignorance, therefore, of one of the tiuree 
important Rs, indeed of all of them, they have 
invented a kind of flower language by which they 
can express most eloquently every secret thought 
and every tender feeling, the utterances of these 
beautiful symbob being perfectly comprehended by 
the one to whom they are addressed. Spedfio 
feeUngs are asoibed to different flowers, to thefe 

VOL. !I. “ E 
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Yarions anrangements, to leaves, to bads, and 
blossoms, a complete alphabet and vocabolary of 
love being thus made up, which must at least be 
a more romantic method of communicating the 
feelings of the heart than our direct and matter-of- 
fact way. 

The lover has many opportunities of presenting 
his mistress with some dower, the language of 
which is quite iuteUigible. 

On the “ ferias " and other merry meetings of a 
similar nature, of which there are very many, the 
lover has excellent opportunities, of wliich he gene- 
ndly takes care to avail himself, of presenting his 
“moza” with a sprig of thyme, to the Spanitii 
name of which, “tomillo,” a certtun meaning is 
made to jingle in rhyme in the established phrase, 

“ a tns pies mi humillo,” the simple interpretation 
of which is, “ I humble myself at your feet.” If 
a piece of rosemary, called by the people “romero,” 
is returned, it is taken as an unfavourable answer to 
the poor lover’s suit, for *' romero,” rhyming with 
mojadero," means in pltdn language, " You are a 
bore, sir.’^ But if a dower with a more compas- 
sionate meaning is returned, the suit is considered 
to have made a good commeucemmit, and the grati- 
fied lover seeks suidi opporfeiatiia as he can find of 
holding light efaat with the fiur <me at her window 
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u he paisei to tad &om hie didly lahoar. The 
eoiiTersaiion, it must be confessed, is not qvite of 
Biidi a natnre #bne voald immine Khelj to be in* 
dolged in by the vIctitDB of the tender paatam. If 
one were to listen to a cUalogne betweta two young 
persons in snch a Romeo and Jnliet-Hke pontioii^ 
he would be astonished to hear that the deepest 
sighs of an ardent passion were Iweathed feiih as 
the accompaniment to questions about the price of 
potatoes, <lte nppeanqiee of the (wop^ the labour 
of the farm, the work of the household, and indeed, 
anything but the great, the all*important snbjeet 
that brings them together. That, in fact, which is 
nearest their hearts is nerer once alluded to. It 
must not Iw supposed, however, that this domestic 
and agricultural conversation serves no good pur- 
pose. By such interviews, repeated as often « 
possible, tlie love-smit Lothario b enabled to form a 
very adequate judgment of the dom«tric capacitlea 
of the lady, and of her fitness to be a usefbl help- 
mate to biu in the daily business of lift^ for they 
know foere u little or no honeymoon of listless in- 
dolence for them. Having satisfied hkisrif as to 
her qualifications, and, after all the reflection ftiat 
so important a step demands, having made np his 
own mind, he goes one.eveiiing to tteir accustomed 
interview with a green sprig or flower, which, 

t2 
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during the conversation, he fixes in some chink of 
the window, in full view of his innamorata, to whom 
it conveys an important question. This operation 
is much facilitated by the circumstance that all the 
houses of the peasantry consist only of a ground 
floor. The lady is aUowed time for consideration, 
and takes the night to consider what reply she shall 
make to the proposal. 

The next morning, the anxious lover, who , has 
doubtless passed a sleepless night, at least we may 
imagine so, proceeds to learn his fete, eagerly fixing 
his eye upon the window as he approaches. If the 
symbol of his aficction has been taken in, great is 
his joy, for he knows that he is an accepted lover, 
and that matters may now proceed en regie to their 
legitimate issue. If, on the contrary, the symbol 
of his afiection has been disregarded, and allowed 
to” wither on the outside, it is understood as an 
unequivocal announcement that his suit is not ac- 
ceptable, and that he may carry his love to some 
other market. If the lady jilts her suitor, she is 
said, in a style of similar imagery, to have given 
lum pumpkins,” Da le calabazas, a phrase not un- 
common even among the hij^er and more educated 
clashes. 

The husbandmen in Tenerife are not generally 
in flourishing circumstances, their means being tery 
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limited. Thdr poferty i« meiidy to tlie 

cufitiom whidii prei^dls among the large laikbwoan 
of oultirating tlieir estates on the principle they 
call ^'damedios,” or by balvea, idle only exception 
to this system b^g the cochineal plantations, whitii 
they cultivate entirely on their own acdoant. They 
also follow the Frendi system, according to 

which the mediasuro, or farmer, bean all the neces* 
sary expenses that seed, labourers, and tiie payment 
of hfdf the taxes involve, bc.«d^ many othmr exac*- 
tions too often insisted on by the proprietors. In 
lieu of rent, the latter regularly receive one*lialf 
of the gross produce of the farm; and the tenant, 
holding only at will, having no security of continu* 
ously possessing the land which be cultivi^ tor 
any lengtii of time, considm that be is only doing 
what his own interest reqiures and justifies in taking 
as much as he can get out of it at the least possi- 
ble cost to bimselt He never thinks for a momast 
of endeavouring in any way to improve the pro- 
perty of which he has so insecure a hold, his inte- 
rest in which is only temporary, and the increased 
fertility of which mii^t benefit a stranger at t^e 
cost of his labour and exertions. 

The agricultural class, although gmierallypocHV ^ 
not destitute of certain ideas of ita own impmrlaaiee 
and reqpeotal^hty. The kdiiidiialll bdtaiging to ft 
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pr(^Se«8 to be very nice in all that touches their hon* 
our, aU having a considerable share of family pride. 
Marriages are generally arranged with great punctilio 
in this respect, such alliances never being formed 
without the exercise of the most commendable 
fRution. ITiey would not, for anything in the 
timdd, commit themselves or their children by 
agreeing to marriage with peniaitt whom they con- 
sider of a class inferior to their own, even although 
these pmwons should be possessed of much superior 
resources — resources so ample that, in their opinion, 
they ou^t to equalize all such differences of |>08i- 
tion or rank without any difficulty. 

The road that leads to Ycod, the district of the 
vine, presents an ever-changing variety of sceoefy. 
In some parts, the eye is appalled by regions of the 
most savage grandeur, scenes where nature shows 
only the ruined fragments of what she once was, 
where the eruption of volcanic fires in former days 
has thrown rocks and hills into inextricable confu- 
sion, making the land a picture of dieerless deso- 
lation. In others, we behold the order, the beauty, 
and the cheerful aspect produced by the presence 
of man and the careful cultivation he has bestowed 
on the ground that literally seems to be accursed 
in every place except where bis hand has called 
(wder confiirion^ and b^mty from savage deso- 
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How cheering nd' stt wet i ve ore thee* 
bright spot! of vadnre, enantelled with iramberieai 
peeping flowers, aioid the wild untmltavated desert 
that surroiinds them! How bomtafy are Hmse 
patches cf land where the vine shoots flnth its 
fruit-laden branchMi contrasting so remirkyily 
with tiie red volmic soil, the great fields of lavs, 
uid the wild disorderly masses of igneons rodh 
that have shot forth in all directions, definwdng the 
landscape and desolating ti)c land. The variety of 
this contrasting scenery is inoreased by ^ quaint 
little villages, of whidi the white painted walla 
gleam forth from among the foliage wherever there 
is a tree to shelter them, and by the ‘^hollow- 
sounding” sea, whose sparkling waves, looking 
over the brink of some fearfhl cliff, yon may 
observe dashing in fomn upon the rocks many 
hundred feet below. 

Yood I found to be a very agreeable and pretty 
town. When everything looks bright, and dean, 
and gay on your entrance, it gives you aj^eponea- 
sion in favonr of a place. Here we observed much 
thy was pleasing and attractive. Tho aspect 
the whole town was picturesque in the extrane. 
Every turn in tiie dd-iashioimd sheets disdosed 
some uneaqpected proiiqpeot, MMoe interestii^ 
hnilding, some atiraotive grmqpir w fins 
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aew houses, and thore old tutthkhdown oonv^iats, 
where monks for ages told their beads and read 
Mek breviaries. The refiredhing sound of fountains 
is beard among the trees, while the sparkle of their 
waters glittering in the sun delights the eye. The 
orange and the dragon trees grow around the houses, 
their verdant foliage producing an agreeable mix- 
ture of town and country scenery. ITien there are 
the usual signs of life, the sound of merry voices, the 
echo of joyous peals of laughter, without which the 
most beautifiil .scencn' would become dull and 
inanimate. We quickly reach the quarter whence 
the laughter and the voices come, and we perceive 
a number of peasant girls, in their bright scarlet 
petticoats, crowding and .scrambling together, in 
order that each one may be the first to draw her 
water from the well. 

The streets have a busy aspect, for tilie town is 
by no means without life. It has its fidr proportion 
of trade and commerce, and the people have an 
active and spirited appearance as they move bust- 
ling about. The shops are as trim and smart as one 
could desire, their gayest articles being displayed so 
as to attract those, especially from the inland 
country districts, of whom they are anxious to make 
purchasers. In the midtA of these semtes of busy 
life on a small scale, what a strange impression is 
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lasting Peak BMifitiU be tectt, Wag ^ *owi»Nl 
bead tar above the olottda, and niak^ Iht mwlni 
of SIM appw so pony ia eon^pailMii wiA «»• id 
the greatest ma^opieoes d the OfeatOK 
We were mudb amined at the h<del where we 
put ap-^which is one of the best and deanest in the 
island, and which deserves every comutendidion we 
can bestow upon it — by die appearance and manneni 
of our hostess. We were rather astonldied on find 
seeing her, not being prepared to findwadh m 
establishment in the hands of one who was a pertect 
dwaif in size. Tlie hotel also, it must be aoknow* 
lodged, though its urangements were exeeUnat^ 
was rather liliiputian in its proportions, though still 
a gigantic concern for the management Of so dimi- 
I utive a hostess, who was as merry and talkadve at 
if she had known os all her life. Hie rooms, we 
found, were all occuffied by a band of Frendi itin- 
erant mercbants, who wmit idiout the oountiy sdilutg 
muslins, and jewdbry, and novels, and mde^ ewmj 
article in which a lady ooold ddig^t. Hiey wore 
accompanied b their p^grbadons fay a poor over- 
worked donkey, wbidb grmned all day, b a broiling 
sun, under a burden with whtdi it could haidlj 
make any progress. Thb, however, I must say hi 
fiivoitr of the FnmehBioi, that ^tuj dbatwwd$ 
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placed the poor animal at my disposal, and with the 
greatwt civility vacated the best room in the hotel 
that it might be free for me to occupy. Indeed, I 
was altogether treated with a courtesy such as it had 
never been my fortune to meet with when travelling 
in their own country, for there ai-e hundreds who 
know France well who will be ready, 1 have no 
doubt, to confirm my statement that the notions 
which we generally entertaiq regarding the kind- 
ness and courtesy of the French are very much 
exaggerated. Frenchmen can be, and often are, as 
selfish, as boorish, and as unaccommodating as a& 3 P 
nation on the face of the earth. The exceptiot»l 
kindness and civility of these strangers was not 
suflicient to revive my faith in the chivalry of a 
nation which very often, in all that concents the 
bianseances of life, falb far behind many whom it 
professes to lead. 

The little hotel, of course, had its patio, where 
we could linger all day in sunshine or in shade. 
It was surrounded by open galleria and balconies, 
and shaded by the huge leaves of the banana, which, 
in these houses, reaches to the roof, shading the 
rooms in the upper story, and affording a cool 
shelter for the cattle beneath', for the live stock of all 
kinds are accustomed to congregate without imjiedi- 
ment about the base of the buildings. We had 
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them here in great numbers, quietly oajoying the 
cool shade, which they seem to like as well as our* 
selves. Here was the Frenchmen's ass and our 
own young camel ; here were horses browsing, pigs 
grubbing, and chickens pecking. Their owners at 
the same time were lounging in Uie galleries, lazy 
and listless, pretending to be looking aiber the 
animals under their charge, while their most serious 
occupation was to smoke their cigarettes in listless 
apathy. 

The neighbourhood of Ycod is one of the most 
nourishing and wealthy spots in the island. On all 
side.s of it tijere is a considerable number of pro- 
prietors living on tbeir estates, and by t^eir presence 
there ciuiti ihutitig to the prosperity of the town, 
which has an appearance of activity and comfort 
r.inch greater than is to be seen in any other part 
of Teneriffe, tlie suburb.^ l»eing inhabited by persons 
in easy circumstances. There are many also who 
rejoice in the blue blood (sangre azul) of rite island 
congregated in this quarter, whose circumstances 
enable them to maintain a life of generous hospi- 
tality. They arc jiarticnlarly courteous to strangers, 
whom they arc! always delighted to receive under 
their roof, contribnting by all the means in their 
power to their entertainment. We shall never forg^ 
the kindness and hospitality which it was our fortune 
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to receive firom some of these generous and agree- 
able families. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Ycod is a 
very remarkable cave, which is considered one of 
the lions of the place, and which every stranger is 
expected to visit. 1 have no doubt it may prove 
very interesting to tho.se who arc intimate vrith the 
details of geological science, and who lose no opjHir- 
tunity of witnessing all the phenomena that may 
illustrate the history of onr earth at remote pcriod-s. 
I am free to confe.«s that I saw it with no pleasure. 
On the contrary, I found it an exceedingly di.s- 
agreeable place, and visited it more to gratify my 
friends than to plea.se myself. The only satisfac- 
tion I now have in looking back to my visit is that 
I am able to say I have seen it, for it would have 
been awkward to know nothing of a lion that every- 
body is expected to visit. Thi.s remarkable cave 
is said to ascend to the pumice plains of the Feak 
at one end, and to extend almost to the brink of 
the sea at the other. It is stated to be about 
eleven thousand feet in length. It appears to have 
been used as a place of sepulture by the abori- 
gines, for a number of niches in the sides of the 
cavern are pointed out as* having held mummie.s 
similar to those which are found in other parts of 
the island. It is a cold, gloomy, oheerlim, desto 
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late place. The sides are constantly dripping with 
streams of water ; drops are ever descen^ng from 
the roof on your head ; and there were several 
pools beneath our feet which had to be jumped 
over successively. Then, as the roof sometimes 
sloped very much, so as almost to touch the 
ground, we could only make our way by crawling, 
a position which the martyrs of science may per- 
haps be expected to tolerate, but which is very 
disagreeable to the votaries of pleasure, or to mere 
sight-seers like myself. All this, too, bad to be 
endurtid after a long walk under a broiling middtty 
sun. I was very glad to get well out of the place 
Dgain. and even now. after the laj)se of some time, 
I enjoy much more .satisfaction in k ing able to say 
“ 1 have seen it,” than I should in the pros[>ect of 
liaving to see it again. If the inhabitants of the 
place will insist on making a lion of their cave, they 
should give a fair description of it, and add that it 
it is interesting only Dj scientihe or gcologicai 
visitors. 

I had already had many opporCuntties of witness- 
ing the manner In which the people ol' Teneiide 
celebrate their saints’ days and holidays. I was 
favoured with another .»^imilar opportunity in Ycod, 
for it happened to be the time of the camivai when 
1 was there, and there was a deal of mirth 
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and ftm going on in the town. Indeed, in everj 
part of it, the spirit of enjoyment, as they under- 
stand it, was breaking out, and in some tending, as 
Bums says, to become “ fast and furious.” Before 
one of the principal bouses 1 obsen'ed a cuadrillo, 
a party of eight or ten young men, all habited in 
the showy old costume of the island, with a number 
of gay parti-coloured ribbons flaunting from their 
hats. One of them sustained a long pole, about 
twelve feet high, to the summit of which several silk 
ribbons were attached, their numljor l>eing exactly 
equal to that of the dancers who were to join in that 
exhilarating and ever welcome exercise around it. 
Each ribbon also wa.s al>out twelve or eighteen feet 
long, the lower half, next the dancer, being rolled 
up into a ball, one of which is appro}tnate<l to each 
of the votaries of the gay and sprightly art. All 
the dancers first forming a circle at a short lii stance 
round the pole and its bearer, the musicians who 
accompany them having commenced to play rather 
slowly, each one facing two parties alternately, they 
then all began to move in opposite diretdions, keep- 
ing time to the cadence of the music, and, when 
they met, turning round each other, tbea-by 
entwining the upper part of the ribbon they carry 
in their bands. They do the same with each suc- 
ceeding partner they face in their progress, rep€*at- 
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ing these niovcmeiiti ia •» mweeMite mmcit, 
constwitlj widening tlw* circle# «i they idBoir the 
ribbon to »Kp off the ball in their handji, the in«#te 
padnally incmwing in vivacity nnidl th^ get to 
the end of their te^cr, by which time the rihbon* 
have been wrought up into a regular open net-work 
of various colours. A momentaiy pause ensue# at 
this point. On again commencing, each dancer 
reverses his jM>8ition, and, witli Uie same precision 
as before, moves in the direction exactly oppowte 
to his fortner one, undoing, at eacii encounter with 
his partners, the confu-M'd mesh he had previously 
woven, and gathcnng, as be- proceeds, the slack 
rilii'On ill his hand, until, arriving at the place from 
wiiich the start was first mmle, each dancer again 
occiipie'i bis original place. The inde, with it# 
pendent streamers, is then lowered, the dance con- 
cludes, and the party pn»cee<l to repeat it before 
tlie inmates of some other favoured dwelling. 
When thb dance b well performed, aud correct 
time is kept, as it generally is, it has a very lively 
effect. Sometime women mingle in the dance; 
and, when thll u the case, the figure is mere impli- 
cated and the stc^ more difficult and chdmrate. 
Long and cmrefrd drilling is requited befrre it can 
be perforated wirii the degree of exodlenoe espeeted 
and required. U is generdHy. however, weU and 
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skilfully executed, as none but those who are 
familiar Ti^ith its movements ever think of 
attempting it. 

The youtliful portion of the inhabitants of the 
island are very fond of dancing, and all the 
well-known Spanish dances are popular among 
them, the Iga, the Malaguefla, and the Fandango 
being constantly practised. 

Proceeding from Ycod for an hour's ride ah>ng the 
sea-shore, no scenery can present a more pleasing 
and beautiful appearance. All around us the vine 
was flourishing, and there was an abundance ,of 
tempting fruit and tiie finest flowers. The face of 
nature was clad with the richest vegetation. • Such, 
indeed, was the diversity of colours and the glowing 
richness of the spectacle on which the eye reste<i, 
that, however imperfect such a comparison may be, 
and however superior the beauty of nature, it cer- 
tainly had the appeanuicc of a splendid carpet 
spread forth as if for some floral festival. Even the 
rocks that appeared here and there were so covered 
with a profusion of verdure that they looked like 
hug^ banks of velvety green, spotted over with 
brilliant patches of flowers watered by the refresliing 
streams of the mountain torrent, and alive with the 
song of birds that trilled their joyous lays all day 
long. After such a scene as this, when, as is ao 
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often the tme in this ixland, a great erpanae, 
marked only by utter blankness and desolation, is 
unexpectedly disclosed to view, it comes upon one 
almost like a sudden electric shock, so violent is the 
contrast between the wild masses of rock and the 
fragments of ruin compared with the scene We 
have just left. 'Fhc cliffs upon which we had been 
gazing were iis beautiful as imagination could con- 
ceive, the bright soft veniure being thrown over 
them as a mantle of matchless beauty. All this is 
now abruptly changed. The venlure has all been 
swept away by a deva-stating river of lava, the 
murks of which are .still «is frt^sh a.s if it were only 
yesterday that its Ixtiling stream had rushed past, 
transforoiing the garden into a wilderness, 

Tmme<liately Iwneath this scene of de5*>lation are 
the ruins of Garachico. It was once a busy and 
commercial town, its streets all alive with the 
sounds of life and labour; but in the year 1706, it 
was nearly de8tn»yed by the fearful stream of red- 
hot lava that flowed from a lateral eruption of the 
Peak. The town was soon in flames, and it 
appeared as if nothing could save it or its inhabitants 
from utter annihilation. It is said, however, that 
the lava stream approached so gradually that tlie 
terror-struck people, recovering their presence of 
mind, jwceived that they had yet time to save 
VOL. II. F 
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their lives and property. By their unwearied 
activity they succeeded in both objects. When the 
population returned to the unfortunate town which 
they had abandoned for a time, they not only 
restored it to its former condition, but even 
increased it to some extent, houses and streets 
being built on spots that were formerly washed by 
the waves of the sea. 

Garachia) is filled witli conventual building. 
They are moie numerous and more spacious even 
than the barracks in (tibndtar, anti los Htliymos 
must have constituted of themselves a considerable 
army. It was an old Spanbli custom for a family 
of any distinction to keep a pet friar as a sort of 
domestic chaplain and confessor. He was also the 
confidential friend of the family, and .so great was 
the influence acquired by these reverend officials 
that their power in the hou.sehold often became un- 
limited. Wherever their rule wa.* once firmly 
established, they exerci.sed it with despotic sway, 
tyrannizing even over the patron to whom tliey were 
indebted for their maintenance. Thu* custonj pre- 
vailed in ail the towns where monasterieJ were es- 
tablished. Of course In Garacbico, where there 
was an unusual number of them, and where also »o 
many of the “ Blue Blood ” of the island hail their 
residence, the influence of these individuals, who 
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combined in thdr own persons the characters of 
domestic dbaplains, father confessoni, and chiefs of 
the household, was rery great. Many stones and 
traditions are current regarding them, and a popuhff 
legend, Iwlievcd by many to this day, attributes the 
destruction of the place to the following incident, in 
which one of them performs an important part. 

One of these venerable dependents, a brother of 
one of the Franciscan orders, had managed to obtain 
nnbounded sway over the minds of the heads of the 
household whom he was maintained. As is often 
the case with individuals of this diKcription, he 
made a most tyrannical use of the influence he pos- 
sessed. .'50 domineering, indeed, became his tone to- 
wards the entire household of his patron, such was 
the presuming insolence with which he took every 
fsniily matter, even the mewst important, under 
}u.'!> own direction, that the poor Hidalgo And* 
ing all his authority as husl>and, father, and 
master, daily slipping away from him. and passing 
as certainly into the hands of the friar, his 
situation at last became so intolerable that he 
could bear it no longer ; the patience with 
which he had so long submitted to the dicta- 
tion of his ghosriy friend was exhausteii*, and, 
acting at lengUi like a man of spirit, he detm^ 
mined to assert and maintain his rii^ts as the lord 

F 2 
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of his own house. So one day, when the worthy 
father had probably been assuming a manner and 
exercising an authority to wliieh he had no right, 
his master read him a sharp lesson on his presump- 
tion, and then dismissed him in disgrace from his 
house. The passionate anger of the friar was in- 
stantly roused by so unexpected a manifestation 
of spirit, believing himself to have • received an 
insidt to which it would be weak to submit without 
ample revenge. His heart aeconiingly being fdled 
with the nio.st bitter hatred, not only against the 
master who had so grossly insulteii him, but also 
against those who had witncsst>d his disgrace, and 
even against the whole town to which it muat soon 
be known, he resolved that all should be included 
in one sweeping act of revenge, which he bojMjd he 
should succeed in indicting on them. In wending 
his way therefore — his heart boiling with anger — 
fiom the scene of his humiliation, he sto}>ped at 
the last tom of the road from which the town was 
visible, whence he poured forth his whole soul in 
anathemas against it, the very words which be em- 
ployed being presened : — 

frtirblo 

Md rwm t# mmwm ! 

Hicli <if Osiiiicslikxi^. 

eril fxpt^k kll upon tit*# * 
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The utterance of this curse was followed in a few 
days by the volcanic eruption of 1706 , which was so 
destructive. The lava from the Peak either buried 
or burnt great part of the town, totally ruining the 
harbour and anchorage that had previously been the 
resort of all the trade and commerce of the seven 
islands. The succession of the two events was so 
immediate thad he would be a daring sceptic, indeed, 
who would venture to doubt the connection of the 
curse and the destructitm of the town as cause and 
effect. It is true the l»enign prayer of the Padre 
was that an “ evil rcKik might fall upon the t»>wn/’ 
a prayer whidi was exactly nnswertwl, for what is 
lava but rock-rock in a slate of fusion, and there- 
fore ill a most dangerous condition, so that, in the 
most literal sense, the curst*, as hurled against the 
w icked city, was inflicted. This was a great feather 
ill the cap of the Francisi’an friar# ; it was a sort of 
capital from which ,tbey well knew how to obtain 
good intercft. A tradition that assigned to them 
such terrible influenw was of immense value. They 
therefore took good care to promulgate tlie story 
far and wide, and to confirm the faith of the multi- 
tude in it. Few would run the risk of again of- 
fending them, with such a fearful exmnple of the 
conseqiwnces to reflect on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Sai3 Cmtorai de la Laguna — Quaint and Anciint Aspect — 
Silence of the Stxi^ta --Alotuo <ie Liifro— Diifaiiia the Former 
Capital of the Canarit^ Its duin hcs ~ Cliaf>**J of San 
Benito - Sweating Portniit of St Ji>hn the Evangelkt San 
Cnstofer-~Chur»:ii of hm liA'ineiUoM —The Fleas of IVligRiSb 
— Ode by Feter Pindar — The Pamlorga — Pnn ^«ion of 
nated Figtirea— Athletic Sf)orta • Coc'k -fighting and^lRi*' 
Playing— The Guitar— llic Daiircsof Tenerilliv— 

Habits of the People— A Glass of Brandy para ,$1 

DiaMo— Laxity of Morals - Melancholy I/>re ^ 


At the distance of a league from Santa Cruz, 
and about fifteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, is the old city of San Cristoval de la 
Laguna. It is an exceedingly quaint, antique- 
looking place, and its appearance as dismal and 
gloomy as it is possible to imagine, I once 
doubted if solitude was really to be found in the 
world, but the sight of St. Cristoval destroyed my 
doubts, for it certainly reigns supreme over this 
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most remarkable town. You feel its influence 
creeping. over you as you enter into its gloomy 
streets, which are covered with dark weeds, and 
look upon its mouldy churches, the gra^ grow- 
ing up to their very doors, an#^ noxious herbs 
aboun^g all around them. Even the very 
roofs houses are covered with a dark un- 

wholesome vegetation, miAiidamp moss is gMpwing 
iit the crevices of the amorial bearings tluil sur- 
mount the ponderous doors of ancient mansions. 
Decay, dampness, and mildew reign supreme amid 
these relics of an age that is long passed, and you 
ttiornentaiily expoel1;o see them sink into ruins at 
j^our feet. 

Several of tliese houses with such imposing fronts, 
and with the armorial bearings of the great families 
of Spain sculptured over the door, have no magni- 
ficent 'iiiirior to correspond with an external dis- 
play of pandeur so well calculated to lead you to 
the belief that you are standing before some great 
family mansioft, adorned with all that wealth and 
power can collect to make it attractive. The fact 
is that, like many other things in Spain, these build- 
ings have been commenced on too grand a scale, 
and the funds having been exhausted on the exter- 
nal part of the erection, in giving it a magnificent 
frontage, the result is a mere shell, enclosing often 
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an empty space aad masses of weeds and ruins. 
Still there is something impressive in the venerable 
old place. One feels, in wandering through these 
silent and solitary streets, that he is surrounded by 
the genuine relics of a past age. The echo of your 
own footsteps sounds mysteriously as you proceed 
along the deserted pathway where there are no 
pnssengore hurrying past intent on business, the 
only human being that crosses your path being 
some silent and solitary figure wrapped in the 
ample folds of his blanket. You feel, tfw>, that the 
remains of past gnindeur by w hich you are sur- 
rounded are made more touching and impressive by 
the agency of time. Even the gi'catest leveller of 
modem time.s cannot help regarding with a .species 
of hushed awe these jiolle, though decaying, me* 
morials of the great old families of Spain. Umkr 
the influence of a.ssociations that carry yoUr mind 
back to distant ages, you almost expect to see .some 
stately hidalgo step forth 1‘rom thi'ir portals ia 
velvet suit and feathered cap, with solemn and 
stately mien, his hand resting on the hilt of his 
trusty rapier. 

Laguna, as the old chronicles of the island teli u«, 
was founded by Alonzo de Lugo about three years 
after the conquest of Teneriffe. It enjoyed preemi- 
nence as the capital of the Canary Islands until 
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about 8 quarter of a century when the dignity 
of principal city and seat of government was trans* 
ferred to Santa Cruz. As the Spaniards were 
always proud of being considered the faithful 
children of the church, one of the earliest dedrra 
of the inhabitants was to see the town well provided 
with places of worship, taking care that sudi pro* 
vision ^ould be made on a scde more than adequate 
to the wants of the population. The first chapel 
that was erected for Christian worship within the 
precincts of tlie city was a very rude and simple 
structure ; but in the year 1811, its place was 
supplied by a large and commodious church, with 
a lofty belfry built to some extent in the Moorish 
stole. This was erected in the upper town, and 
dedicated to La Virgen de la Conception, Another 
church of similar dimensions to that of “Los 
Keraedios ” was erected about two years later. 

Magnificent and costly as their ecclesiastic^ build- 
ings now began to be, the private dwellings of that 
period must have been of a very humble descrip- 
tion. In 1512 the municipality issued a decree in 
which the erection of any more straw-covered or 
thatched dwellings within the city was prohibited. 
The original division of the town into two parishes 
still subsists; but all the ndghhouiing hamlt^ 
within a radius of five or six miles, numbering 
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about twenty in each parish, are now attached to 
them, and each hamlet is provided with a small 
chapel of its own. There are several more chapels 
in the city itself, the most conspicuous being that 
of San Benito at the north-west extremity of the 
town. This chapel is of greater capacity than 
many churches. Its roof is said to have been en- 
tirely constructed from the timber furnished by a 
single pine tree. Supposing this statement to be 
true, it may be regai-ded as a .satisfactory proof 
that the size of these primeval denizens of the forest 
that covered most |)arts of the island, at the time 
when it fell into the hands of the Spaniards, must 
have been much larger than any that exist at the 
present day. 

La €once[>cion, as the church is called, is, as l>e- 
fore mentioned, spacious, handsome, and commodious, 
possessing a beautiful choir, which is much ailmired 
on account of its remarkably fine carving. The 
Ketablo is also very fine, and the pulpit is a beauti- 
ful specimen of the carving of those days. The latter 
was presented to the church by one Andres Jose 
Jaisine, a servant man, who in 1767 had it brought 
tdl the way from Genoa at his own expense ; but 
neither its original cost, nor the name of the sculp- 
tors by whom it was executed, is now known. Thi* 
church pcffisesses a very fine painting of the Assump- 
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tioD of tbe Virgin by Monllo, bat when one obsenres 
that it is fast dropping into ngt in consequence of 
the treatment to which it is subjected, he can regard 
it with but little pleasure. It is difficidtto imagine 
how any human beings, priests or laity, can be so 
ignorant as, in their superstitious ceremonies, to 
abuse a noble worh of art in the way tins painting 
of Muiillo’s b annually desecrated. Before the 
solemn festival of the Conception, it is abundantly be- 
smeared over with oil, which, m the course of a tew 
weeks, collects such a quantity of flying dost, that it 
forms quite a thick coating of dirt on the painting, 
benaath which it is almost impossible to distinguish 
any trace of the magic pencil of Murillo. 

The sacred edifice is well provided with all the 
customary ornaments of the Roman Catholic faith, 
possessing a good store of the gold and silvtar vessels 
used at its ceremonies. But there is nothing of 
sulitient interest or beauty to call for any particu- 
lar description. It does, however, inelnde among 
its treasnres one object of some curiosity, which, for 
many years, was regarded with a foeling of profound 
devotion by the islanders at large, and is still behaved 
by not a few among them to have possessed certaia 
miraculous powers. It is a very old pmting, re- 
presenting the head and bust of St. John the Evan- 
geUst, which, along with the poctouts of the t^ier 
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three evangelists, adorned the Retablo of the altar. 
We will copy from the pages of the old historians of 
the island an account of the occixsion and the cir- 
cumstances in which it acquired tlie celebrity which 
it has long possessed : 

“ While a priest, accompanied by his deacon and 
sub-deacon, was, at nine o’clock of a May morning, 
in 1648, celebrating the Dead Mass over a deceased 
person whose corpse was extended before the high 
altar, they chanced, accidentally, b' cast their eyes on 
the effigy of St John the Evangelist, piiintcii in oil 
colours, more than fifty years befort?, a panel 
of wood, and observed that the left side of the 
forehead and face of the pi('ture was bathed ami 
even streaked with moisture, in the shape of very 
minute and brilliant drops, as of some transparent 
fluid. Surprised at so unusual an ap[)earanc« 3 , they 
summoned the Sacristan and enquired if he had hap- 
jwjned to sprinkle any of the paintings with water 
that morning, and were assuted that he had not. 
The beneficed clergyman of the parish came in iQ»- 
mediately after, and being informed of the circum- 
stance, reverently applied his flngera to its fac^, and 
found them moistened with the same liquid or 
sweat. The news of the incident spwjad through 
the city with the utmost rapidity, and the Vicar 
General, with many other worthy members of the 
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clergy, the commissionary of the inquisition, and 
the heads of the monastic housai, instantly hastened 
to the church, but finding it already crowd®! wiUi 
towns-people who had flocked thither to the ringing 
of the joy-bells, they commanded the populace to 
be ejected, and the church-doors locked, in order that 
they might make a scrupulous examination into so 
wonderful an affair. This was practised with great 
precaution, but nothing could be discovered to in- 
dicate the cause of so extraordinary a phenomenon. 
At last the Vicar-General hit upon a method, that he 
believed would be decisive of its nature. Calling for 
an aspergis foil of holy water, he plentifiilly be- 
sprinkled thj features of the other three portraits, 
that stood in the same line with that of St. John, 
and although it was at once pereeived that there 
wjis no similarity between the appearance of the 
drops of water, and the moisture that exuded 
from the lattca*, he resolved on letting the whole 
remain for some hours as it then stood, and bU the 
party withdrew from the church, locking the doors 
on the outside, the Vicar General taking charge of tke 
keys, and leaving senrineJs p<^d at the difimmit en- 
trances. At four in the afternoon, the siune party, 
accompanied by the Captain-General and all the dig- 
nitaries of the church prooseded m mam to and on 
entering found the moisture of tke holy-waterentirely 
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dried from off the pictures of the three Apostles, while 
that of St John’s was perspiring profusely, brilliant 
drops frdling down on the altar beneath, which the 
•General obtained permission to touch with 
his fingers, and then with the utmost devotion 
applied them to his eyes. For several days the ex- 
amination and experiments were continued- It was 
noticed that every fly that settled on the humid 
side of the face (anrl all the flies did settle there) 
instantaneously fell dead, which did not Iwippen 
when they went first to the other part of it. Trials 
were made by moistening cotton wicks in the con- 
tinuous sweat, but they burnt beautifully, as if thi^ 
had never been wet at all. The miracle being fully 
established, a solemn Massand act of thanks were said 
on the loth of May (the anniversary of the Haint's 
Martyrdom), popular enthusiasm rose to its lu^esl 
pitch, and it is said that more than one Englirii Pro* 
testant, none of whose names have been haudid down 
to us, who, among multitudes of Islanderi, »hlilBe to 
witness the miracle, were so convinced l^ it, that 
they on the spot abandoned their hena^ and em- 
braced the Koman Catholic Faith. The miraculous 
sweating of the picture lasted for fo% successive 
days, mid as a violent epidemic wai then raging 
in Spain, of which some cases were su^iected to 
have app^red in (he Cmiary Islands, their preier- 
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vation from the apreading of the evil was umveredly 
attributed to the mediation of St. John. During the 
remainder of the seventeenth century, and the 
greater part of the last, the devotion to tills 
miraculous effigy was unbounded. An annual feast 
was ^tabiished in his honour, and is still kept up 
by a confraternity embodied in his name.” 

In the year 1819, the church of Los Bmnedios 
was elevated to the dignity of a cathedial for the 
new diocess of Teneriffe, which included the three 
western islands of the group. The other diocess is 
that of Grand Canary, which formerly-embraced the 
whole seven islands, but now, in addition to the 
Grand Canary, includes only Lanzarote and Fuerta 
Ventura. In 1826 the lately instituted cathedral 
was adorned with a new facade supported on 
columns. Like most of the catbedrab of Spain, 
it is still in an unfinished state. The interior is 
provided with an abundance of tawdry ornaments, 
but contains nothing of any remarkable interest, 
with the exception of a fine marble pulpit and that 
well-known picture of S«i Cristopher which adorns 
the walls of most churches^ preaching its lesson of 
humility by the example of the saint As the story 
of this saint is told in a qu^t and interesting man* 
ner in Stirling's ** Spanish Paintms,” it may beeoih 
sidered sufficiently interesting to be quoted here:-— 
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THE STOKT OP ST* CHRI8TO«PEE* 

‘‘There was a man of stature big, and big withal in mind, 

For serve he would, yet one than whom he greater none 
l]^ight find. 

He, hearing that the Emperor was in the world most great 

Came to his court, was entertained, and serving him at 
meat, 

It chanced the devil was named, on which the Emperor him 
blest, 

Whereat, until be knew the cause, the Pagan would not rest ; 

But when he heard this lord did fear the devil, his ghostly foe, 

He left his service, anti to seek and serve the Devil did go. 

Of Heaven or Hell, God or the Devil, ho erst, nor heard^ 
nor cared, 

Alone he sought to serve the same that would hy none b«s 
dared. 

He met (who soon is met) the Devil, was entertained, ili% 
walk 

Till coming to a cross, the Devil it fearfully did balk ; 

The servant, musing, questioned his master of his fear ; 

Our Christ, quoth he, with dread I mind, when a cross 
appear. 

Then serve thyself, the giant said, that CTirist to serve Fll 
seek. 

For him, he asked a hermit, who advised him to be meek. 

By which, by faith, and work of alms, would, sought for, 
Christ be found ; 

And how and where to practise Ahese he gave directions 
sound* 

Then he who scorned his service late to greatest potentate, 

Even at a common ferry now to carry all awaits. 
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^rijiis doing longi as with a child ha over <mca did wade, 
Unckir his load midway he jbirits, from ain^i^phardly st^d » 
Admiring how, and aaking, ho was answej 
As on his shoulders Christ ho bore, By 
fk> thr(>iigh''|||^ili(y his soiti.to Christ 
And from ml^irrhtge Chri«t5»fcr hefi< 
styled. 
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Flowers figure largely in all the religions 
“ i'uncciones ” vrlilpl are celebrated during the 
season of summer, commencing with that called 
the Klcvat'on of the Hi>Iy('ross on the Jlrdof May, 
when < very one nf the mimerous crosses that are 
a(t:u io’d to the ilwellings, or planted hy the way* 
•side, is adonu <1 with garhijuls td' fi-eslily gathered 
hlossoms. These are allowed to remain on the 
seve4^ crosses until they drop oiT with <lecay. In 
:he tl<»iijii|w'-al'(>iindirig valley of Orotava, the churches 
are pmwularly distinguishe<l hy the profusion of 
their floral adornments during tliis season. The 
stone columns that divide the aisles are often 
wreathed with the most l*eautiful and tasteful gar- 
lands of blossoms and leaves arranged spirally about 
them, the backs of all the benches aiul seats through- 
out the entire extent of the edifice being ornamented 
in a similar way. Sometimes the central nave is 
covered with an ingeniously wrought carpet, composed 
entirely of the petals of flowers, which arc variously 
VOL. II. G 
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arranged as (Vagrams or figures. Great quantities 
of the flowers having been procured, their leaves 
are cut into small pieces, which are strewed in 
various combinations, according to the colours re- 
quired in executing tiie design that has been pre- 
viously traced. For the few hours that such 
perishable materials can be expected to endure; 
these floral pictures produce a very rich and plcjis- 
ing effect. They are produced ’at the expense of 
much voluntary and gratuitous labour, for in conse- 
quence of the early fading of the leaves, they must 
be collected, and the work begun and completed, in 
the short space between the morning and afternoon 
of the day on which the flowers are rtHpiired. 

Laguna is a place of historical interest in the 
chronicles of the island. Here tlie valiant Guanche 
king, Bencomo, met with his first def at in resiituig 
the invasion of the Spaniards. Here ^giiAro, 
Mencey of Anaga, was taken after a hot pursuit 
and decapitated. Its situation, too, is verv inter- 
esting, being one of extreme loveliness, so*that, even 
in its present condition, shorn as it is of all its for- 
mer glories, it is well worthy of being visited by 
the traveller, especially as. it is at so short a distance 
from Santa Cruz, where strangers usually land. 
The invalid even might be tempted to travel the 
short league that separates Laguna from the cap- 
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ital. In the charming scenery that surrounds it, 
enjoying its pure air and its transparent atmosphere, 
he might reasonably hope to acquire a new spirit 
of enjoyment in renovated health and strength. It 
is out of the beaten path, however, and the majority 
of ordinary English travellers are not explorers, 
rather choosing faithfully to tread the oft-beaten 
path of those that have gone l^tforc them. By pursu- 
ing such a 8y.stem, tliey often miss the most Wautiful 
sc(mery of the countries in which they travel. In 
the present case, they bring their excursions to an 
end just where that remarkable and beautiful 
mingling of wo^nled groves and wild vQlcanic hills, by 
"which I had been previously .«io much struck, com- 
mences. 

But the stranger i.* generally absorl.>ed by one 
great object in TeneritTe. Before it, all others, 
however interesting, are neglected, and after he 
has satisfied his curiosity regarding the principal 
lion, he feels that the others are teo insignificant 
to be thought of. Satisfied with nothing until 
he has seen the Peak, after his curit>sity is gratified, 
he tlwregards everything else. Many, too, arc con- 
tented with a very unsatisfactor)' view of it Des- 
erving from the windows of their inn so much of the 
prc(fipitou8 ratiss as can he seen between the two 
opposite houses, or glimmering above the flower- 

0 2 
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pots, tife great object of their journey hither has 
been attained, and they have nothing more to see. 
If one of these easily-satisfied travellers is an 
Englishman, as in all probability he is, he exdaims, 
I have seen the Peak ! ” and on the strength of 
diis gratifying assurance, immediately orders dinner, 
with the view of taking his departure. Having 
finished this all-important meal, he looks out fonthe 
Spanish girls belonging to the bouse, with whom he 
enters into a merry conversation, the Otrly intel- 
ligible part of which, as they speak only Spanish, 
and he only English, is the laughter with which it 
is accompanied. However, the attendant girls 
aU events good managers, and most of thm hjivi « 
veify wakeful eye to their own interest) 
generally able to gull such a specimen o^HNi great 
John Bull brotherhood of a few extra N|iis. Our 
simple and ingenuous coimtryman theli vreiids his 
way back to the steamer, carrying_%ith him the 
agreeable conviction that he has seen Ithe Peak, and 
alas ! most likely carrying with him other memo- 
rials of his visit to the Island of Tcneriffe, in the 
shape of certain entomological products. The fleas 
of Laguna* are said to bte so fiimous for their size, 

•Tl» celebrated Dr, Walcott (Peter nndar), wlio natidiiKl ft* 
aome tioMi in a villa on the Laguaa road, W*ote am ode on tbe 
Teneriffe fleat. 
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sferengtj), ii]i4 w^vity, that th^ are regarded idtli 
universal iatncest, and incidents relaUng to tibem 
are intaroduced even into the love-aongs of the 
cooutry, accompanied^ in lien of (Mstmiets, witit ex* 
preisive snappings of fingers. Sudi a vme, 
for instance, as the followmg, is popular among the 
lower classes, mid ia intended to give a sest to the 
mogotony of bve^making ' 

liABt nigH 1 your wmSm, 

I iiaw you tmlehlug HaiR, 

^IKurdy you itiigfat haw imd to mes, 

* Cotue and catch «omc, if you {^eaaa.' 

fiu^ our poor matter-of-fact John Bull will have 
jtiotie of those literary associatiuns to comfoit him 
when be begins to sufier from the attacks of the 
t^'finejits that he carries with him. 

The people of the island have no national mu^ 
nor have they any predilection for a partiicuiar fict* 
strumeut any kind. A iamboniine, rude 
pipes made of cane, and a gutter, form their 
priadipal resource on the occamon of Ifei^lvak, 
or other joyous occamons. There ar^' hovreiNar, 
many amusementa peculiar to the Uand, of 
which the Pandorga is one of Iho most novel. 
It oonnste an iiluminated prooesshm, hy 
night, throu^ the piindpal steeeli of the tovni ht 
which It takes j^aoe. THIhmi it k irdl 'd<m^ m 
sometimea Is, by two hundred or i^re penknu^ i&H 
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oodSnon is favoured by a bright and moonless 
sl^, it foims a very brilliant and animated sight. 
l!he procesrion is composed of as many indi* 
viduals as are indined to take part in it, 
dl muformly dressed in white troirsers and 
idiirts, the latter, contrary to their usual 
posirion, hanging outside the other habiliments. 
The greater number carry white paper lan- 
terns, with lighted eddies, on their heads, and 
attaching themselves at equal distanaee to long 
ropes, form two lines, which marching, one on 
each side of the street, preserve the space in the 
centre free from the intrusion of the spectators. 
The middle space, in the meantime, is occupied by 
those who, in similar white dresses, bear immenffc 
figures, made of white paper over a framework of 
cane, representing grim giants as high as the 
housetops. Besides these, there are figure equally 
large, of all other imaginable kinds of ol^ecte in 
nature, — sun, moon, and stars, camels, donkeys, 
geese, and ducks, in short, a whole Noah’s 
ark turned out, all lighted from the interior, 
and all marching at a wonderfiiUy quick 
rate down the street,- each one (mied hy 
the number of persons proporriemed to tlm 
magnitude and weight of the burden. A hole 
in the back of the figure admits flii eutranoe of &e 
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sendog mipialsy s wbite ttafied leg, hangmg 
down on eseh dde the vds^ allows him to 
use his own in performing tho sundry caprioles 
and cuTM^^tings he may think most suitable to 
the nature of his charger, when it is once 
lighted up, so dmt the mowd may be irit- 
nefsea of his agility. He also carriee a lantern 
helmet, or cap, on his head, and b his hand a long 
wand, that serres him for a lanoe, whenever a 
grand joust between the equestrimi or asinine 
party takes place, at some spot where the pro* 
cession halts for the purpose, or for the performance 
of a cotillon, for a band of muric always acoom* 
panics it b its progress through the several streete. 
Accidenta somedraes will happen on these occa* 
sions, noiwbhstanding all the care that is takas to 
guard agabsl them, the arddes whidi are used bdbg 
80 liable to take fire. If the illiimbatbg matartah 
within shouldnothe securelyfixedjtwsteadilyoarrbd, 
or if th^ should be accidentally ^b^boed b some 
rude shook of arms, an unexpec^ twrenap wiU 
in all probability be the oonsequoioe. One of the 
bodies of the solar aystmn, dowly pnnttibg bs 
measured path, may thus he ttanslbfiimd into a 
blfudiig comet, either to be attm^ into anote 
sphere or to be extbguidied j|ltogeih«r. M 
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-illim^aled materials are of so slight m 
iud»ire that when such an unfortunate conMemj^ 
does happen, the rising conflagration is in general 
jrmfy speedily extinguished, the only inconvenience 
mdsing flpom it being the exhibition of the extra- 
(mdinary anatomical configuration of what is meant 
to pass for a horse, or the revelation of the internal 
conAitution of the sun and moon, or the chemistry 
of the stars. 

On some occasions this peculiar procession 
presents a very remarkable and romantic ap** 
pearance. As the gejicral surface of the country 
is precipitous, the streets of many of the towna 
have rapid declivities and ascents, in pasring ttog 
which the ever-moving lights of the Pandorgt have 
a voy striking appearance, much more so Uian 
they would have if constantly seen only from the 
same level. It is one great advantage of this 
spectacle that the quiet and orderly demeanour of 
the crowd allows the sight to be enjoyed without 
alarm for the security of one’s person or pockets. 

The labouring-classes of tiie popniation, however, 
enjoy but a limited variety of amusements, df 
athletic qKHts the men* practise none but those of 
pitdiiBg the crowbar and wrestliag, exerdsea for 
whi<* they are veiy foiootii. Although Wr 
manner Of conducting th^ iquMPta nii|[bt ffi trp riv# 
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Slid {misile ft Coroishman, he would mort {Hrobahfy 
&id tbein toogh castonwn to de^ Here it 
greet livalry, in these taiab of strength and 
between i^e serened udands, as w^ aa between tiie 
seTeiftl dMcts, and a lertiTal rarelf tairas place 
without a* goud>natiired contest' between Hie 
dtfeimit parties. 

Cock'fighting is anotitw annse^eat in wlddi 
the inhabitants of the Canarj Islands are ftnid of 
indol^iig, and in which large sums of money are 
frequently won and lost. To gambling of all hinda 
they are passionately addicted. Wherever half a acme 
of them are congregated, a greasy pack of cards is 
*sure to be produced by some one of the company, 
Mid the game of mout/, which is the most popular 
here^ is played by all with the greatest animatiim. 

Like the Inhabitants of tiie mother countiry, they 
are very fond of the guitmr, bat they hare never 
l^tmed to play it tokrabiy. Singing Is alio w 
faTomite acerdse, but thdr vomd e^its are 
gehoraUy much wmae, hT posnble, wrm timn th«dr 
attempts to biing music out cl the above hutriH 
ment Whai these amusements are aeoompiided 
by a dance in a ndlghbottr*a houst^ it k thmi tl»t 
they cmne forward with ad thtir enthmnaeni and 
activity. In the exeimion of tlfllr Tiipddboiill^ 
fefd% the piinetpal perfcmm «0l ofrin IdMkdtf 
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and daiice on their bare feet, fw 
etooluDgs are not a common commodity among this 
dass in the Canary Isluids, Among the dances to 
which they are addicted are the Spanish fandango 
and the seguedilla, both, however, being executed 
them in a very degenerate style. The “ folia,” 
wdiich they are believed to have borrowed from the 
Guanches, is their usual dance. In the execution 
of it, it is accompanied by the voices of the couple 
who are engaged in it at the time, and who con* 
tittue to sing or dance until one of them is tu^ 
out, and resigns his or her place to anothei^ 
They often improvise the verses they sing to Iht 
twanging of the guitar-player, meanwhile marMng 
the time by snapping their fingers in ‘Ben of 
castanets. 

All the amusements of the people are carried on 
in the most orderly, decorous, and cordial spirit, 
mthout quarrels or disturbauce. This favourable 
feature in their character is, no doubt, owing 
diiefly to their abstemious and sober habits, for it 
is a most unusual thing to witness a single instance 
cf intoxication among them. They have one 
peculiar custom, however, Ac which women as well as 
men are addicted, but it nevm* Iwds to the slightest 
extrodndalgenoe in the pei^cious habit of drfun- 
driidang. Eveiy one tabes a of the 
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pai» espsi^ il dUfixfio,® ta ici^tcii away tite 
evil one, •» aa accuse fiwr tliis moderate 

indalgence, the bad eSectM irliioh morning 
cold and*^ rarefied moantaun mr at or befine 
daydawn would profuse c« thek : at om acba 
unfortified by sudi a presorrotive. ITidr iwl 
generally commences U this early period of die 
day, and for the remainder of the twenty*fimr 
hours they rarely touch mything else but water. 
Erery country, however, has it» peculiar vieea; 
and if in this almost tropical climate intoxication is 
not one of them, there is a laxity in their morals 
‘and a carelesmess in their conduct, that inll bmur 
anything but a favourable comparison even with 
those other Mr lands that ase m<»t famed finr vioes 
of this kind. 

In illustration of the manners and morals of the 
peo{de, a tragic story, which, of course, is also very 
popular, is told in the old city of Laguna. The 
heroine of it was a young lady of gyeat beai^, 
who appears to have sought a refuge thme about 
the middle of the last century. A young gentle* 
man, a nWbive of Orotova, bdimging to a good 
fimtUy, hat brought up to no p»Mon, except 
timt is widdy popnlar, Imt no# vary eiwd^lal^ 
that, namdy, of living in idleaefi and makhag as 
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. go^A 'fm appeilr»noe aa possible on the slender 
lEHma^his friMids could spare him, fell deeply and 
sericmsly in love with a young lady of equally good 
station, though of wealth superior to his own. 
Hie lady appears to have been as imprudent as 
her lover, and retiuned his afiection wiUi an 
ardour in no way inferior to his. The relations of 
the loTO-sick damsel, becoming aware of the cir- 
cumstance, made such inquiries as they deemed 
necessary into the position and prospects of the 
youth. Being satisfied that they were not sudi as 
would enable him to support a wife in a manner at 
all equal to that in which she had been brought up, 
they resolved to insist on the breaking off of 
a connection that could not benefit her. Although 
an apparent obedience was rendered to the 
injunctions of those under whose influence she was, 
the lovers still man^d to obtain many a stolen 
interview, which unfortunately ended in her fall 
from virtue. 

In course of time the consequences of this 
guilty pasrion £Ould no longer be concealed. The 
lover had not the courage to face his loved one’s 
finnily when the discovery should be mdde, and de- 
tormined to leave the island dandestindy. Taking 
leave, therefore, of no one but her Whom he con- 
sidered his affianced l»ide, aud^to wHbm he made 
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tbe most solcoim pitomisestiu^ bft .would r^am and, 
mwtTf her aa soon as foitatie taroimed with snecea# 
his exertions in some sodikniy 

disappeared from the iddnd. His mysteriona^'^ 
usa(soountd»le departure nato^y beeamei the 
suhje^ of a great deal of oommeq^; hut as no 
anthoritative explanation of his conduct oonld be 
obtained, the sabjeet had the osiial frte of all nine 
days’ wondsls ; it dropped into silence, the yonng 
man p^issed away from the memory of most, and 
no one spoke any more about him. 

But far different was the fate of the yonng lady. 
Left abne to meet the jeers and disgrace of sociel^, 
to behold the shame and affliction of her frienda on 
her acceunt, the time that was to rereal all at Img 
arrived, and bronght down upon her tiie utmost in> 
diguationniir her justly offended family, 
anger was so great tiiat their breasts were dosed 
to the promptings of {uty and compasncm, mud, m 
if they could wipe away the stsin oast upmi thnr 
honour by her misconduct, by adding the gnite of 
heaitlessness on their own part, they mercilesafy 
cast her fortii upon the odd world. The ntoiost 
asawtanoe they could be indnoed to rendmr her was 
in fannsbing her witii meaim to hkte her dugnme 
and shame under a ffotitioos Bame at Legnvm. 
Thft doner ^«y totally and for «fer dMU^ooed her. 
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tJP^Qg into retirement, her- condoot was dis- 
^ngnidied by the greatest propriety, and had it 
not b^n for the one unhappy fall from virtue, she 
might have proved in every respect an honour to 
her sex. Her habits were industrious and regular, 
•and she washable to provide a modest subsstence 
for herself and her infant. But one punfiil thought 
gtill rankled in heb mind. She was in entire igno- 
rance of the fate of her lover, of whom she had 
received no certain intelligence since his departure. 
Many and painful were her reflections on his 
account. Could it be that he bad forgotten her, 
that his vows had all been disregarded, and that Im 
was faithless to her who had suffered so much 
his sake? She knew not; suspense was greatm* 
agony even than the most fatal knowledge; but 
still years passed on, with their altemataons of 
hope, doubt, fear, despair, and still no word, no 
sign to relieve the agony of her suspense. No 
human being could long sustain the torture of her 
ever-gnawing anxiety. She gradually sunk nearer 
and nearer to the grave, hoping and fearing to the 
laa^ and when her broken heart had ceased to 
beat, die left her child an orphan exposed to all 
the temptations and tiids of a world in which she 
herself had known little hot misary and shame. 
Teiy chinpeiit had beat the lot of bmr lover, ile 



had Ifoimd his wvf io Gasaoeaa, and Hf^lying Miii> 
self with resolntioii to the tasic on which he had 
determined, he ohtainM a oommereldi Rtnatkm, 
was regular, diligent, and oarefiil in the ^schai^ of 
Ins du^e%’ aeourod tiie eonfidenoe of hts imijloyers, 
gradoallx rose in the worM, nnUI,* the end 
some ducken or seventeen jears, he found him- 
self |>088«»ed of sufficient wealtb to reaUae his 
never-ftjfgotten intention of returning to Teneaffife 
and c||||ag her whom he stall dedired to make his 
wife. nMlIlp had his doubts and fears. Was it 
probable thtllllae so beautiful, so attractlTe, would 
be still unmarried ? She must have had many de- 
sirable c^ra, and was it likely that, with only 
most uncertain hope of ever again s^ng him, she 
would conrinue to reject proposes the realization 
of which might reinstate her in society, and place 
her in an enviable pomrion in life. However, these 
were but the distempmed doubts of his mind. His 
duty was to fiilfil his promise, and to leam ftmn 
herself whether hmr old feelings towards him still 
animated bm* hrmm, and in that cate to make her 
hts wife. He therefore Yeaeai^a, hi whkh 
town he had establish^ himseK^ ai^ in one of the 
vemehi thid innually undmtdke the woyige htan it 
to the Canary Idandi, he emhadted for foei^hnid 
his birth and the loeiMtd hifeiyl^^fl. He 
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carried «long with him tho' handsome competence 
which he had acquired by his diligence in businees, 
and his ardent desire no# was that he might hod 
him whom he had eo deeply injured, and wh<»e 
mmnory was yet cherished with the fondest affection, 
still willing to &are with him the happier lot that 
he was now able to offer her. But who can foresee 
^e efents that may happen to baffle all our best 
oonceiTed s<hemes ? ll#w little could he, at a time 
when all his hopes and fears centred aboutjj^ single 
beloved object, imagine the destiny |hat awiuted 
him — one that — ^but we must not anticipate events. 

The voyage, for a considerable part of the way, 
was as speedy and as prosperous almost as the im- 
patient wishes of bis eager heart could desire. But 
.before the vessel reached her destined haven, an 
unfortunate change took place. The sky became 
overcast ! The wind increased in vehemence, and 
the storm broke forth. The ship was driven about 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, and os tibe 
violence of the tempest seemed rather to inoti^ise 
timn to abate, all the passengers felt that tbe^ were 
fai a position of imminent peril Their chmncc of 
safely was not increased by the conduct of the 
g^mni^ sailors on an occasmn eff such danger. 
Truwto their superitiiitious chara^er, and according 
to th^ invariable practice, inptead endeavouring 
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to direct tiie Teesely tbej betook tfaemeelyefl to 
their derotioii8-«^dr usiutl reeonroe when action is 
required. They inroled the asustance of the 
saints, ^ey prayed for the prot6<^n of Mary, each 
individuai tiffmng smfo *a Iwibe as he conudered 
likely to inflnenc» the »pint whom he q^edaBy 
invoked. OnC {womised to have a number of 
masses said in such and such a chapel ; another 
vowed to present a dozen candles m; a certain altar; 
some expressed their intention of walking barefoot 
to the shtllle of the Virgen de la Candelaria ; others, 
according to the exteadt of their means or the great* 
ness of their fearsy^^uld present votive offerings 
of greater or less to the saint who would 

deliver them fro|)^their present extremity. 

The hero of our story, who, it appears, was 
neisIT very courageous, was in as great a fright as 
any^of the sailors. Remembering the trMi8gre8> 
sion of his youthful days, he was tortured by 
remorse for the past, as well as by the frars of an 
impaiding dangm*, and in the agitation and distress 
of the momcmt, he made, what appears, in the dr* 
Gomstanoes in which he was placed, a very dnmge 
.vow (but so the story runs) thst if permitted to 
readh his nadve land in safety, be would many any 
orphan girl that might be recommended to*Mln ns 
fome and good ohnraoter. Hf Mso 
▼at., n. m 
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Towxd that no ^quiiy shohld b© made before roar* 
riage as to her parentage, so that, however plebeian 
her birth might be, no remws of the pride in 
which he had once indulged on account of his own 
more illustrious descent should be suffered to offer 
tmy opposition to tlie immediate fulfilment of his 

TOW. . 

The storm abated. The sailors believed that the 
saints had heard and answered their prayers. The 
returning exile was satisfied that heaven had 
accepted the vow he had just registered In his own 
breast. At any rate, the vessel made the remainder 
of her voyage in safety, hanng arrived in due time 
at Santa Cruz. The crew and passengere, their 
goods and chattels being deposited in security on 
dry land, gradually paid off the debt they had con- 
tracted with the heavenly agents who had delivered 
them in their extremity. Don Juan, among the 
rest, sought for the information necessary to enttble 
him to perform bis promise, ’and soon became 
acqumnted with the fact that there was an orphan 
in Laguna, whose character was without a stain, 
mid whose conduct was most exemplary, that rim 
main ta in ed by her indostary in needlework, not only 
hersri^ but rise an old woman who bad cbuitably 
watched ova* her for some yams ha her infancy. 
This &vound>!e intelligence bring tilly confirmed 
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foond mawi of i a feft x i tw fag luniMltf to haCf wui mn 
long wM on tems oi mArnm acqmmUam witb 
hfflr, Tlie girl be fcAmd to be 1^7 of n ai^Morior 
dittraoter ; ber manner was gentle, and diere was 
an indescribable diarm about her expreanve conn- 
tenance that oompletdj ca^vated his heart. 
After a very short aoqumntanee, he offered to make 
her his bride. The poor young girl, whose heart 
was mtUbly disengaged, who had nerer antidpated 
sudi a joyful change of circumstances, and to whom 
the offer presented the prospect of a rich and 
happy future, was easily persuaded, and expressed 
her wUltngnesa to become his wife. 

The {Miir were duly manied, and lived very hap* 
paly together for a oondderable numbmr of years. 
Don Juan, whose wealth had increased, and who 
was in prot^parous oircamstanoes, purchased lamM 
prop«]% in the valley of Orotava, where he dwdt 
with Ida young wift> in the greatest ftdidty. Aftm* 
three daughters had becm bom to them, he detiw* 
mined, for the first dme, to ^vnlge to las wi|b the 
dbnmmstaiioaa that hhd so strangely led to Ida 
aoqiuaintanoe and maniage with Iwr. of 

oourae, required hhn to make aBasion to theaMiMi 
of las eady life, and to reveal tlw mdt tow^aclt In 

B t 
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by liis birth. He Msured her, how* 
eVOr, that great as the disparity between them in 
that respect might be, nothing should ever diminish 
the sincere affection with which he had ever 
regi^ed her. Having thus unburdened himself, in 
ordor that there might no more be any mystery 
between them, he requested her to be eqiudly com- 
municative and make him acquainted with the names 
of her parents and the circumstances of her early 
life. 

Alas,” she said, in reply, “ I never knew my 
father’s nune ; 1 believe 1 was the child of shame ; 
and my mother, who had lived and died undmr an 
assumed name, repeatedly assured me, under injniie* 
tions of the strictest secresy, that her real name Nrai 

Dofia of the villa of Orotava. Her aedtieer, 

she told me, had quitted the island before my birtii, 
under the most sacred promise that if heavmi pimt- 
pered his endeavours to improve his conditicm, he 
woidd return to Teneriffe, and make my mother 
his wife. He never did return ; roy mother died, 
ignorant of his fate ; and in all probabiii^ he also 
is now dead.” 

Ihe poor young wife had not observed the awful 
ezprestion of horrm* tiiat denned on hnr hus* 
band's feoe during the latter part of this reve- 
lation. Her bead was boat down with sorrow 
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white thinkiiig of her mother; and the finrt bh 
timation aim I»d of the awfhl agita^n of hmr 
husband was, .wbrnt^ at her last words, he started 
to his feet, exotelmiiig in a vcoce of inezj^wsahte 

ggonyji- 

“Would 1 were indeed dead!— a thonsand 
times dead! Oh, God! what awfhl crane is this 
1 hare committed 1 ” . 

What an awful communication to be competed 
to make to her who bad no suspidon of the fearfhl 
crim#^ll^ had unconsciously committed. And yet, 
bow 4iitid it be avoided ? He could no iongear 
live even in the same house with one who was 
possessed of all tiie documents necessary to prove 
that she was the daughter of him with whom. die 
had been so long living as a wife. 

Let us draw a veil ovmr the awfhl diidomii^ 
over the agony with which it was received and 
made, over the remorse and shame wbkh ever 
hung like a canopy of wrath over the heads of 
these two blasted human bdngs. the dreidfhl 
circumstaiioes of this unlu^py adhtr mere oemoeated 
from the world, but as an immed&de a^ptatition 
was the unavoidable result of tlm revehuaon dutt 
had been made, the evil tongues of aU dm goa* 
dps and loven nf aoandal in the plaoe wai^ ubI 
agraug, imd many ingenious>and eantniUBItf 
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fcKPined in ord^ to aoconnt for an occur* 
renoe so unexpected. 

*116 wife, and tbe three poor children that were 
the fruit of this unfortunate union, took the vdl in 
a nunnery at Garachioo. The miserable husband 
and &ther also retired from the world, taking the 
vo%s that dedicated him to a religious life in one of 
the convents at the Villa. As some evidence of 
the repentance with which, on account of his awful 
though involuntary crime, he was bowed down, and 
with the hope of expiating it by his devotion W 
Ms religious duties and his entire renunciation 
the * treasures of this world, he bestowed all ‘his 
wealth on the convent in which he had taken 
refbge, making an unreserved conveyance of his 
entire estates to the brotherhood of wMch he was 
now the most unworthy member. 

The last surviving member of this wretched 
family died, in the year 1813, in a monastery at 
Garachico. 

The visitor who passes through the city of 
Laguna should pay a visit to the beantiftil wood of 
Las Mercedes. There is here a small hermitage, 
or chapel, the private property of a gentleman 
living in Laguna, in whidb, {uuvions to the "Cot»* 
reda de los JTimos ” a frslival service is p^ormed 
zegulaiiy every yew. On tiiis eccadim all the 
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<K>uiilry people MafflaiUe ftoot dlfl^rent parts of tlie^ 
island. As on all nmilaroccanon^ ihej aze droned 
in tlieir finest garments, tbe more jontibM always 
oboomng to appear in tlie gayest andlei^test o(do«n 
thatiwnbe sdeeted. No f^rais or bolidays in any 
country ipi snrpass those of this remote islaad in 
tbecUtfligl^ parta-coloured garments, the patterns 
of whi(dtl|Mi almost as numerous as their oamers. 

Onthe*iayof the featiral service, tiie camels 
may be seen, with slow and stately tread, malung 
their way towards the hermitage. This useful 
animal, which, in Arabia, has been well nansed the 
“ Ship of the Desert,” patiently and easily carries 
a merry group of three individuals on his sharp- 
boned bock. First, there is one man sitting on the 
hump, whose duty and pleasure it is to enliven the 
little party by the stnuns of music, playing national 
airs on the guitar as the camel stalks leisurely along 
towards the hermitage. On either side of him, idds 
fortunate and happy fellow has a merry, bright-eyed 
girl, who is comfortably seated on a pillowpf fine laCe. 
Tiiey listen to the musiev riiey talk, they laugh, 
as tlmy slowly advance to thmr journey’s end. AJ- 
t<^ethar they are as happy a trio as you will find any 
whm% in the islmid or out of it. ./JTbe Sultmi, ^hose 
story Sir Walter Scott Ims so humorously verged, 

. who could be cured of mdaufholy disemm< th^t 
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afflicted Mm only hy wearing the shirt of a perfectly 
lki{if»y man, might have found among these groups 
some who, for the day at any rate, were in the 
condition required. Nor would he have incurred 
the danger of finding any in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of poor Paddy, who, although without a care 
on his mind, was also without a shirt to his back. 

The Correda de los Novios consists of three or 
more large carts, rigged out like sailing-vessels, gaudy 
coloured handkerchiei& being suspended as flags 
from their masb*. Each Correda is manned by a crew 
of half a doeen sailors, represented by the agricul- 
tural labourers of the neighbouring district. Eadi 
wears a bat adorned with streamers of bright 
ribbons, the appearance of which indicates rather the 
brigand than the sailor. One or two may probably 
carry a musket on their shoulders. The yoke of 
oxen by which the Correda is drswn being attached, 
wind and weather permitting, a short race foUows. 
This is rather a dangerous amusement, however, 
and 1 have seen persons on the eve of bemg 
crashed to death as riiese rival ships dashed on to 
the goal. 

Pastdng through the wo^ that lies just at the 
back of the chapel, and ascending to one of the 
highest crests of the mountain-rsnge that here in- 
tersects the islaud, two sceues of •my opporite 
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80 lorelj 88 to be almost enebaiitiiig; on tbe otber 
80 tenrifo 88 to fiU one witii awe. The great to 1 > 
canio oatHnes of the island are seen nmgf one 
above anotiher, nntil the climax of the magm« 
ficent siMMStade, of wiudi they form so important a 
parl^ is reached in the Peak, which towns, in 
gautio magnificence, high over all. The idands of 
Grand Canary and La Palma are semi in die dis> 
tance, floating as it were on an ocean of rdOing 
clouds, while, dose at hand, the elegant spires and 
the white houses of Laguna ^[Mirkle in the sun. 

You do not require to move from the qpot on 
which you are standing to behold the terrific ravine 
that yawns on the other side. The impreaaon 
which it produced on me was one of great awe. It 
seemed to me as if ail that is most awful in such 
soen^ had been oimcentrated into this one fri^t- 
V fill chasm, the desolate appearance of which, after 
^e haa looked down into the yawning abyas, can 
hbver afterwards be forgottmi. 

There are many scenes m this rmiHfte iifauid, 
with the ridiness of its almoft tropical vegetatkm, 
and die aipalltng evideneea of the oompandvdy 
recmit agency d* fire, the eistit df whieh It wet^d 
be impomUde to deecnbe to i^oee onacqimiB^ 
with such ooimtnea. All that | have atlaaDffid ln 
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por^y ox tiiis route is aooesiuble to most travel- 
kra» To persons, however, of artistic tastes, or 
devoted to scientific porsnits, with health and time 
at their command, there are many other scenes of 
indescribable grandeur and interest. 
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CHAPTEE V. 


The P««k of TcnerilSB — ^Reaaons for Awending itr— The Eni^idi 
KoUonen— The ClergymeB— Ihe.Geolagiit-- Aa Iririi 
Quaker— Journal of aa Aaoent — Prcfantione— El IHao dd 
Domajito— Tie Monte— Mo*ite Verde— Wooden Cto««»— 
The Retanar — ^VokaiiM} Soil— Wild Oonte— Ertaadn de la 
Ckm— Eaa CaBadM— Guanche Tabooaa— Aa P a wyeelid 
Acddenh— Eatanoia de Loi IngleMa— Our Boding Fliioe far 
the Night— Soagi and IniprovmtionB of die Gtridea— IBao* 
of TVw of a^ CompaaioM- A Critical Slip— The Mel Fhia 
—La Baaldeta— Coldneaa of the Wind— San-riee— View faoiB 
the Soaunit— IMfllealty of Phiatiag oar Flagotair— The 
Caldwa— Kthaktinni of St^phar— The Oeaient— Tha Oae»a 
del Yeto, or Ice Care— yigaw of Oar Otihlea— The VkAma 
Male— Betarn to Poet Oratara. 


MiRT, B&d foctraady diverae, are tlie .ittotiviB tiiak 
bftve indtioed A greBt portion tito traadredt wbo 
have ascended tiie Pet^ of Toteilflbi to nndartalp 
the toiteoine jonmej; altlioagli mmf men 
iUnsttioittkeiwylMraneh of idkikoe bave tteveled 
to it l(»f and earnest leieendn^ adviBlii||^ 
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knowledge, we also find that one has 
porfonned it with the sole object of verifying the 
existence on its skirts of the white violet discover- 
ed by Monsieur Broussonet. 

An English nobleman arrived at Port Orotava 
in his yacht one afternoon, procured mules and 
guides the same evening, started for the Peak 
daring the night, and, descending at noon of the 
following day, sailed at once for home ; merely that 
he might say at his county ball, which was to be 
held twelve days after, that he bad performed the 
ascent, and was fortunately able ta fulfil his inten- 
tion. An intelligent and pious clergyman, not 
many years since, went with no other view than Ahat 
of offering up from its summit his adoration„|90lih|l 
Supreme, closing his senses to the extema|«|riMf8 
of His wisdom and power ; a puerile advail^ (it 
appeared to us) on the old custom of wqn^pping 
in high places !— as though he ima^ne^ ^t mi 
elevation of a couple of miles brought |i|im nearer, 
or could render his orisons moreacceptoble, to that 
Almighty Being to whom space and time are as 
nothing, and whose greati^ss is as discernible in 
the pebble upon the aca-^ore as in the Peak of 
Teneriffe, in the creation of the mosquito now 
hqjszes about us as in that of Behemoth. An<^||y 
traveller, has gone, meiwly to verify an isoh|^ 
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geolo|^ca1 bamdoaliledi and Inrobablf 

might have been puzzled by tiie scheme of yet 
another (an irisb qnaker he wmi) who proposed 
to divert himself by conveying to the sumndt a 
sackihl of sea-shells, to give, as he said, tibe Imuvmd 
who might follow him, **a nnt to made*’ wheneveir 
they might light upon the ctmning strata he meant 
to fc^ of them among the lava and snlphor of 
the faater. 

None of these, or simtlfur vagaries, however, 
actuated the party whose journey we are about to 
describe, for, in &ct, it would be difficult to collect 
cthmr five individuals prompted by enthusiasm 
ef ipiiy sort, or more generally nnacquainted with 
smiHciences as might be gratified by the journey ; 
th^ Itole impnlse, in short, was curiosity ; a demre 
to i||f and notice all that was to be seen, with 
min^ well disposed to appreciate every object 
worthy of admiration, and t6 extract infi>rmati<ni 
or amusement firom all, Tber^re, esdiewing tlm 
pracriee of those travdlers who, to save tiiemsdves 
the discomfort <of a few additional hours of smttidne, 
leave the coast by night and retnni the snooeedbg 
afternoon, they resolved on perfitlming tbdr ti% 
ItmmUj, and, giving tiie scenery iur day- 

light, to draw aU the enjoyment posable ftan m 
Bicid^ that mii^t arise. £t tp, pmhi^ hh 
moat convenient to rdate thar j p rog reai in tin 
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Our pai^, consisting of four Englishmen and one 
Araenoan, left Port Orotava at six o’dodi on the 
monmg of a day in August, the eve of lull moon, 
the light of which is considered ayaluahle auxiliary 
to the pedestrian part of the journey we had before 
us. The preparations we had made for it, though 
not very extensive, were quite equal to all we ex* 
pected to require, being composed of two days' 
provision for man and beast; an over>coat mid 
blanket for each of os; thermometer, compaa^ 
fowhng-piece, and some tools, a small box, divided 
mto compartments, for holding sudi spedmens 
of sulphur or other curiotities as vte might coUeet, 
to which I added a little portmuiteau wdl fiUed 
with cotton for the same purpose, and wUh 
stiiq^ to carry it on my own back. These niiiBa- 
saries loaded two sumptmr mules ; bnt on leathk^ 
the Villa of Orotava at about three miles distance, 
we h^ to hire another to carry the kegs of water 
necessary for our consumption. On turning onr 
badm therefore on the towd, our caravan con- 
sisted of our own parly^ two guidee^ and eig^t 
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and I may as wsil rmte hnre«^^tii; the tenais 
agreed on with our ifttendastl were four dbOan 
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a i»eoe to iiie fmdes, api^^iterPo «&d tloee ^[tturtar 
dollars to each Anioro (<»r mvletoar) with his heist. 

Alter tramung a ^titwaji first tfaroni^ iHne- 
yards los^ with firuiil^'aiid thea overiiiibiile 
fidds of some extent, we enters tim grore of hsrge 
and andmit diestnfit treai that hadbi the VtQa of * 
Orotara, and were delated, not only with the 
pleamnt shade they afforded ns, hnt inth the Tadnie 
between their tranks where at every rtep we crashed 
peppermint, wild thyme, and nttmercms other wo- 
matic plants, besides tiie luxuriance of the nnder- 
wood of fmns, heaths, cystus (in bloom) aikl many 
.others who8| namw 1 am onaequainted wHI^ or 
could not recognise. Travdling in an up- 

ward ^^and westerly diret^on for a couple <ff snales, 
we readied a solitary house on the brinkof aravia^ 
at a ifiit called el Pino del Dwniyito, at an devn- 
tion of 341 1 feet above the sea ; but the magnifi- 
cent old pine-tree from which it takes its amne no 
longer exists. We descended to a spra^ in dm 
ravme just under the roadside, dm wdber feom 
which is reodVed in two nnall wooden trangfas, 
fianked l^a cross of finmidahle dswf wid afew 
ing drank at thetipf i arsmt^rwgjh, and watered ear 
bespat the lower one, we etmthmed onrioeM^ 
dn>i|^ not without legiwtdng dialii in dm hniiPfif 
packing ottr equipage, we had aodiratdly lsft nnr 
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in Port Orotava, and so deprived our- 
seives of a distinct view of the buildings of that 
l^ace through the long and narrow vista of the glen. 

Our road now lay in the “Monte,” or wood, as 
it is named, though hardly any trees of good size 
could be seen in it, und even tiie small ones of 
difimrent sorts of the laurel family, heaths, and 
plants of other kinds, bore a wretched appearance, 
not having yet recovered from the effects of an ex- 
tensive fire that a couple of years ago destroyed a 
large tract of wooded country. Thousands of long 
scorched branches of the heaths were yet standii^ 
upright, and formed most melancholy objects, || 
spite of tiie yet tender green ofishoots that 
beginning to sprout round some of the eharred 
stems. Here we seemed to take leave of civiliza- 
tion ; for, after passing in thb place a couple of 
rabbit-hunters and some charcoal burners, we saw 
no othw human beings than those of our own party 
— much less any tign of cultivation of the soil — until 
<mr return. 

Hius fiu*, a nice tiiadowy day had rendered our 
ride very agreeable, and. just at noon we reached 
llm end of the Monte, where a broad stony glen 
terminates it. Whilst again allowing our beasts to 
drink at some little paddles of wutor, and refredh- 
ing onrsdves witii a drai^t of porter^ we woe 
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suddeolj enveloped in the dotids diet luid ^^Ithered 
around ns. Hi^ to persons nnacoQstomed to It, 
has a most unoomf(ntable i^pearanoe ; a &», dm- 
zling, ehUIjir mist whirling rapidly in every eonodv- 
able direction a* the same moment, imd cantong 
snch a confosion of olgede es effectually prevent 
wythlng being seen at beyond a very few paces 
distance, and shutting out all but tiie road we were 
treadmg } whidi, when we resumed our journey, lay 
through the Monte Verde, and became at every 
step more and more difficult to traverse. Lmge 
masses of rode, of a structure apparentiy almost as 
compact as gnmite, encumbered the path, inter- 
mingled with others of smaller size that bore evi- 
dent signs of their volcanic origin. The road was 
skirted with shmb^ stunted trees, and underwood 
of manyidifferent sorts in such profusion as, from a 
didanoe, to hide the fossils that cover it, and from 
this dmimstanoe this region takes its name of 
M<mte Vmle> On it^ we passed by several wooden 
citttses placed on rocks, to mark the spots whmre 
unfortunate way&rers fium the south side of the 
island have^ at diffaremt periods, petished in the 
snow that in severe winters thickly coven this part 

^ nmrt oheage <ff aspect wa% fbmr, emerging 
frmu the Mottle Verde, we came iipo| a ctwparttivtt 

VOL. IL I i 
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pkm of sandy appearance, called the “Retamar,” 
fijoitn the abundance of Retamas that grow on its 
arid soil. This plant, called by Linnseus “Spar* 
tinm supranutiam,”by Lamarck, “Cytisus fragrans,” 
and by Decandolle, “Cytisus nubi genuus,” is a 
shrub rhat grows eight or ten feet high ; and, from 
the middle of June till August, is almost covered 
with a profuvsion of white blossoms of a most power- 
ful, but rather cloying, sweet scent, the perfume of 
which is perfectly distinguishable at two, or even 
more leagues out at sea, when the land-wind comes 
olST from the mountains during the summer nights^ 
although the inequalities of the country render it 
imperceptible on the lower parts of the land. There 
are several of these “ Retamares” in different direc- 
tions on the crest of the island ; and small clumps, 
or single specimens of the plant, arc scattered to 
the very foot of the Peak, To them the bee-masters 
annually send their swarms in the rude hives they 
Qse, made of a hollowed cone of palm-tree about 
riiree feet high, under charge of men, who, for a 
trifling remuneration, gain their livelihood by watch- 
ing them in these solitary regions. The busy in- 
mates of the many hundred hives that are assembled, 
pther a rich and easy harvest from Retama 
blossoms, which impart a singuliur frc^rance and 
excellence to the honey of Teneriffe. The Retama 
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plsnt hu also the property of burning well and 
brightly while quite green, but sfariTels up and be- 
ooiues unfit for fuel when dry. 

To continue my story ; — The clouds now breaJk- 
ing away, disclosed to ns the summits of most of 
the mountains (now nearly on a level with us) that 
form the amphitheatre of the valley of Orotava, and 
on some of them we could distinguish large pine- 
trees — remains of the forest which hi former times 
extended to the site now occupied hy the villa. 
All the lower part of the country was yet shrouded 
in the bank of clouds we had penetrated tlirough. 

The soil here was entirely volcanic, being covered 
with small yellowish-white pumice stones, exceed- 
ingly porous and light, scattered witli others of 
larger sixe and darker colour, but bearing equal 
tokens of the action of fire ; and the sim now begun 
to oppress us severely. Slowly jogging along, we 
perceived at some distance a group of some twelve 
or fiiurteen of the wild — or at least semi-wild— 
goats that in small nninbers rmim hereabout. Their 
posture was that which a herald would adl ** regard- 
ant,'* and oar troop fixed equally attentive eyes on 
them, tUInking that a fresh-killed one would he no 
mean addition to our larder, l^ismounring thm- 
fo^ mid taking the fowling-piece, 1 left my eonh 
panioni to attnu^ Uie gaze of the floek as mntfo aa 

1 2 
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they oonld, while, by making a long detow under 
coTOT of inequalities of the ground, I at last got 
within range, and brought down the nice fat kid I 
had singled out ; but on one of the Arrieros coming 
to cany away the spoil, he pointed out a notch cut 
in one of the creature’s ears, denoting that I had 
made game of the private property of some one or 
other. We therefore complied with the usuid CDS' 
tom in such cases, of flaying the beast on the spot, 
and leaving the skin with a quarter dollar upon it, 
as value of the kid, carried off the meat withont 
any fear of dispute, should we chance to stumbli 
upon the lonely goatherd, who might be ||ltgttiM 
away, looking after some others of his flodu 

The sun was now intensely powerful, ve all 
experienced warnings that, being alreadytwo o’clock, 
it was time to think about dinner. Aoeordingly we 
pushed forward to a mass of datashdoeking rocks ; 
and alighting, eagerly sought a shgdy spot that 
might receive us all ; but the sun was yet too high 
for us to find the required shelter from his beams, 
and we had to build us a sylvan bower of the mole* 
teens' travelling-poles with blankets spread ovct 
them— -extremely unpicturesque to look at, but 
marvellously grat^ to our parched and jaded 
frames — as, under its protec&ig shadow, we ncilSed 
roimd the viands i^read out upon anothm* bhiikel 
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on the gvotmd. Well did we rest oturselves, and 
heartiljr did we dine, the Peak fhll in view of ns, 
from apex to base. We were aepajiMiwl from the 
foot of it nothing bat a dreary, sandy desert, 
divmeified here and tiiere with swelUngs of inoon- 
rideraMe hei^t, and b^ng no other vegetation 
than a few retamaa. The ^t we dined npon, oar 
guides said, is colled Estancia de la Cierra, and the 
plain in finnt of as, boonded by an am^theatre of 
rocks of nneqoal elevation, forms part of ^'las 
Cafladas,” that on all sides surroand the base of 
the Peak, and are computed to embrace a drcnm* 
. ference of nearly fifteen miles, from the centre of 
which, the immense mound rises in stem and barren 
saldtmity. 

While our beasts were being re>saddled, and oor 
party getting into motion, I managed, frinn the top 
of one of the rocks we had lodged under, to make 
a sketch of the scene before ns, at tlie expense of 
soma skin peeled from my hands and nose by tiie 
fiery glare of the son. A diort gallop then brought 
me up with my compoiuons. As we proceeded, 
sense of tbe lomeliness and desolation of this region 
inmmised ; not a mormur of sound, except fimn mir 
party, was to be heard; and the sun, beadihg a» it 
were ipitefriliy upon the earth, selined, as we went 
OD, to render the few nf&m {dmts scareer aiidi 
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scarcer, while the only samples we saw of animal 
life were a couple of swallows and a crow. On 
different parts of the slightly rising phvin, we per* 
ceived huge blocks of black and greenish-black stone, 
some of them ten or twelve feet high, and as much 
over, many of them split vertically from top to bot- 
tom, as though from the effects of a fall from a 
prodigious height when ejected by the volcano. 
These, on examination, we found to be masses of 
obsidian, of a highly compact and lustrous kind, in- 
terspersed with little cavities containing earth and^ 
calcined substances, ( in breaking off pieces, th«f 
always present a laminated fracture, termin arinp lw 
sharp edges, and these provided the aboi^tntl 
Guanches with their only cutting in.strumentBi,^iialBid 
by them Tabonas; . 

Hereabout our nerves were put to a severiHarial 
by an accident that, we feared, might prevent the 
completion of our excursion. It was not indeed 
that any sudden chasm yawned in our way, m 
that an unexpected mountain blocked up 'Ifee 
path, but the far more prosaic fact of a cmdi 
announcing to us the rupture of tiie panniers borne 
by one of the sumpter ‘ mules, in which were 
contained, not only the little creature-comforts, but 
also the necewarics pixmded for the susteoauce 
of our entire party. Ihere the wlude lay ia most 
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pidmesqae coii£Md<»i, dotbing a conddenble space 
of the before sterile groQ&d with a teeming harvest 
of ham, and fowls and bread, and pies, mingled 
with the Anieros’ 8alt>dsh and potatoes, imd broken 
crockery and glass-ware, wMle dccdlated bottle 
gurgled out their fragrant contents on the thirsty 
ungrateful soil ; ahd even the delicate quarters of 
fresh-killed kid were completly encased with a 
coating of sand, dust, and ashes, diat, by the 
violence of the fail, had become rather deeply 
inbcdded in the meat. 

With many a sigh, mingled with but few blesdngs 
on the muleteer whose untrustworthy panniers had 
caused the mishap, did we collect the debri$ apd 
examine the amount of damage done, which fcatu* 
nately was not so great as we had at first anti- 
dpated. So, mending as well as we could the 
wooden bottom of tlie “seron/’ and i^gerly 
restowing the fragments of broken viands with 
those that remained entire, and finding that a 
moderate provision of wine, beer, and sjarits was 
left unscathed, we recommenced our march, and at 
length reached the foot of the Peak at a point on its 
south-eai^ mde, where a large 'hillock of minute 
white pumice (odled by the guides the Montcm de 
Tr%o, or heaps of wheat) ahms fgainst it it was 
now five o'eloek, a&d •• we mm already in-lhe 
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shade, the air began to fee! piercingly keen. 
Pausing before we began the ascent to our proposed 
resting-place for the night, we cast our eyes round 
the vast panorama, bounded by distant rocks of 
most fentastic shapes and of different colours 
(many of them looking to tis like limestone), and 
over the tops of those to the southward of us we 
plainly discerned the summits of the island of 
Grand Canary imbedded in white lleecy clouds. 

And now we breasted our jaded beasts against 
the steep side of the Peak ; ascending by a kind 
of sandy pathway, open on the left hand to 
course of old lava some depth below, black and 
ragged to the last degree. The nature of the road, 
and its greet acclivity, necessitated our making 
very short traverses, zig-zagging upwards for about 
half an hour, when to our great content we reached 
a small piece of level surface projecting from the 
side of the Peak, with a few tall and unshapely 
black rocks standing upon it; and this was the 
Estancia de los Ingleses, or Englishmen’s resting- 
place; where, at an elevation of 9933 feet, we 
were to bivouac for the night. Gladly did we si! 
dismount and stretch our limbs on the earth, 
admiring the novelty and majesty of the scene 
beneath ns, where tiae plwn we had toiled across 
was overshadowed by our gigantic ndgfaboui , while 
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ancM^ng moontnos md Hiore distOBt iderir 
^ons yet §^owed ohdler the depwrtiiig ronbeams, as 
did also the summits of Gnuid Canary, resting 
upon a bed of obuds heaped nde by nde like 
flo<d» of wool of the purest whiteness, shutting out 
the ^ew of the sea. 

Our muleteers, after unloading and securing their 
beasts, had dispersed in search of fuel, and when 
tiiey returned with a snfficieni^ of fietama to keep 
up fires, night had closed in, and the full moon was 
high above the horizon before all the arrangements 
of onr encampment were made. Ere these, how* 

. ever, were completed, one of onr party was takmi 
extremely nnwell with faintness, riiivering fits, and 
violent pains in his head; we soon covered him 
witti blankets and cloaks, and raised a blazing fire, 
through Uie warm^ of ail which, and the adminis* 
tration of a Uttb ^trits, he was parttidly relieved. 

For a long time we reclined in the moontiun^ 
gazing with delight on the prospect, and chatting 
ovm* the incidents of tiie day ; hut the hmar fin- 
thinking of our suppar came round. Our two 
watch-firmi were blazing in rear of tbe u|Mri^ 
rcxdcs, and a rude wall of stones, j^led one mi 
another by the Arrieros, confined their heatta lo a 
space s^Morated ftom our suppes room and duml^ 
tory. the f^ith was sphmd on tile gnn^ 
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fiar our repast, the kid’s flesh had been spitted <m 
sliTers of the pitch-pine wood Idiat had be^ 
brought up to serve for torches, and after being 
Ipilled over the fire, proved delicious eating, 
Idiott^ certainly not improved by the grras of 
sand, and bits of broken plates and glasses, that 
had lodged in it, and which our teeth came in too 
frequent contact with. We Ungered long over our 
meal, and meanwhile the guides and muleteers, 
squatted around one of the fires, were equally busy 
with the salt-fidi, potatoes, and gofio they were 
provided with ; their stalwart active 
bronzed countenances, and wild -flowing baii^ 
together with their energetic gesticulation nhile 
talking, and seen under the fitful glares oi llm fire 
that illumined the recess they occupied, contrasted 
strangely with the pale moonlight that rested on 
the fore-ground, and on the higher portions of the 
mountmn above us, giving a singularly picturesque 
and even romantic interest to the group. We iu- 
spiiited them with a dram or two from our brandy- 
fiask, and then they began singing their popular 
songs, one of them chanting a verse, and the rei^ 
chomssing the kst tine of it discordantly enough. 
Afrer tiiis had amused them for awhile, one of 
tbmh-a man of more than sixty years— -started to 
his feet and improvised, at the same time, a toanca 
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recounting the dunster of liie sumpter mide. 
Another followed his example with equal spirit, luid 
so did the rest, who for more than half an hour 
continued bombarding each other with extemporap 
neons Terse of all measures, and of no measure at 
all, but with perfect good humour in the jtdces 
they bandied from side to aide ; and really some of 
tiieir hits end repartees were not deficient in qni<dt> 
ness and humour. 

But it was now getting late, and we all huddled 
ourselTes together on the ground, muffled in our 
cloaks and blankets, for the cold was very seardi- 
, ini^ to prepare for the toil of the ensuing morning. 
A Short time, however, after getting asleep, ray 
righVliand companion roused ns dl with his com* 
plaints ' of extreme cold, pains, and aidaMsa of 
stomach. We stretched him near one of the watch* 
fires and gave him some warm brandy and wator, 
but had scarcely recompose ourselves to reti; when 
my left-hand bed-mate was attacked in a timilar 
manner, uid retpiired the same treatment as tiie 
first. They both suffered vvdentiy from the mccni-' 
vmence that usually attends landsmen in a gale at 
sea' ; and this is common to many trayeUers mi the 
Peak, some of whom attribims it to tii4dnii!ioaa 
mchalations in tiie atinosphere }; bat 1 cmgedBre 
that it must rather be oatised by tibe rarity el thp 
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a|r. At all evants, there mu no odour of Inrini* 
atone perceptible to oa. Out of our par^ of fire^ 
ttij American friend and 1 were now the only ones 
who ^perienced no other cause of complaint than 
that arising from the hardness and inequalities of 
oar couch, and, with the exception of some of the 
mal«i breaking loose and getting into our camp, he 
and 1 slept uninterruptedly till about two in the 
morning, when we were called up to recommence 
our journey. 

The moon was now to the westward of us, and 
the air most bitterly cold and li^t, Faiirenheit'a 
thermometer standing at 41 degrees. Our guides 
informing os that we could ride yet a little tMher 
up, and OUT three sick men being now suffioientily 
recovered, we were ail, shortly after, again in the 
saddle, having previously filled the “Alfoijas'’ 
that one of them carried with provisions and a 
couple of bottles of brandy. The other carried a 
staff, with a flag attached to it, that wo had 
prepared in Port Orotava, and 1 took care to strap 
on my own shoulders pay little valise full of cotton, 
while one of the muleteers volnnt^ied to accom* 
pmiy ns to the snmnut with die box for specimens. 

On leaving the Estanda, we commenced ascend- 
ing a narrow and very steep padtway on light 
painice<etODe and ariies, and before tong lost die 
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wai here TrtfgrortiaiiatlwtiinM ill ^ fo^bnf 
extremely short Orar tMMrta firoqiuMdlf 
baokwmrds two or three yanb at a lime, ai^ alime 
paitioulariy awkward an^, the mule of our 
Americaii friend lost its hindor foot-hold, jurt where 
the imd bordered on a deep ehasm in die bed of 
lava, with a degree of peril to his life that we oatly 
became aware of when we repassed the i^t on omr 
descent by daylight Without further accident, 
however, in about three-quartmv of an hour of tbhi 
.unpleasant mode of travelling, we reached ‘*Alta 
Vista/’ nearly seven hondr^ feet higher than the 
Estanda, and from henceforward had to tmrt to 
our own 1(^ alone far the completion of the 
aseent 

At this phintthe streiun of lava rocks that 1 have 
mendmied as deaomi^g all down to near the 
Ca&adas is joined to its source, if 1 may to term % 
for here we had nothing in view buta vast thaoaof 
black maasea of evesf dh^ie, and mosdy fiem three 
to five fiart aoroaa, jnmhltoi in die most wondaifiit 
manner <me over anrther, without dto lent paittola 
emrth or aand bong pero8|i(dble even in the 
cavides whan their ^<>’rthbtg in^ 
each odm, leave fiaanrei ef a kind* to iialtoaiNi 
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trctoUe at the thought of one's leg by accidentally 
slipping into any of them. This is the “ Mai 
Pais,” or bad country, as it is appropriately named, 
and over this we had to climb and clamber, rather 
titan walk, having often to assist our progress with 
our hands, and following closely on the track of our 
glides, who steered their course by nothing but 
iSaall stones that had previously been placed <M| 
larger rocks here and there to serve as land marka, 
A strong wind was blowing with icy coldufM^ 
and most of us felt a greater or less difficoil^ cC 
breathing; but one, in particular, could not taM ' 
above eight or ten steps without stopping to mt| 
obliging us to wait for him, and consequently 
rendering our progress very slow. At last, howev^ 
we issued upon a small plain of powdered pumice 
and ashes, strewn with large stones and pieces of 
lava. This was La Kambleta,” the elevation of 
which b 1 1,680 feet, and here we stopped to rest, 
sheltering ourselves as best we might from the 
wind that blew extremely hard, and was quite 
benumbing in its coldness. 

A short time before reaching this spot we hi# 
perceived the sky to the eastward assume a peail^ 
tiot^ ^>eedily followed with biiUiaitt streaks 
(Hrange and pale red colour that progressivdy 
deiced in toiie* Ifow, at about five o'dock, the 
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sun burst in all its goldffli refitlgenee orer tiM 
horizon, rrhidh was hard to dii^guii^ at that 
moment from the mist that mantled upon tibe sea. 
From moment to momimt the sugar loaf of the 
Peak, at the foot of which we now stood,, went <ni 
lowing more and more under the iirst rays, while, 
looking downwards from our perdh, we saw the 
whole remainder of the island yet wrapped in the 
gloom of night ; and it was a very long time before 
the valleys fmd glens, according to their greater or 
less profundity, were illnminated by the ocnning 
day. Baron Humboldt states the anticipation of 
sunrise to be 1 2' 55" lietweeu the time of its being 
visible on the Peak and on the plain, and is the 
greatest the elevation of any mountain has been 
known to produce. 

Here, then, we stood, as 1 hate said, on Hie litHe 
plain out of which the sugar loaf, or finid cone of 
the Peak, rears itsdf. One effort more—ito hm^ 
is but 512 feet from our pr^nt pontion — aad w» 
shall stuid upon the summit, and crown our expedi* 
Hon with success. Alack ! it is a hard pull upwards 
f(Hr men wearied with thmr trav^ ovmr H»s Mai 
Pus, and not a litHe out of windi Bnt up are go 
on tlm (mly practicable sido of it (whkdi li Hsi 
sontheast one) followii^ our guido in Bldia»fii% 
thou^ wiHi less sneeen Hian fee ; noh so sepit 
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tom^ to the troecherous looseaess of the soil qq 
^ lis ^eep ascent, we often slipped a couple of steps 
or more backward, though occasionallj meeting a 
firmm' stepping-place on some protruding piece of 
old lava. As we slowly worked upwards, we 
noticed several jets of steam and vapour issuing 
from amongst the stones and sand, and called by 
the guides “ the Peak's nostrils,” and hereabouts, 
certainly perceived a smell of sulphur. 

After a number of short halting to take breath, 
we at last attained the summit, which we found 
surrounded with a natural wall of large rocks, 
thrown promiscuously over each other, but having 
a small breach in the side we had ascended by. 
Here the wind howled about us, and the cold was 
not yet mitigated by the slanting sunbeams. Both 
the guides advised us not to enter the crater, or, in 
other words, not to cross the ridge of rocks so as 
to comet upon the centre of the summit, as, they 
smd, when the wind blows with so much violence 
as it then did, it forms eddies in the hollow, 
whidi, if indeed not dangerous, are at least 
alarming and nncomfortable. They themselvep 
lay down on tiie lee side of the rocks, wrapped 
in their blankets, aiui we stretched ourselves 
be4de thmn long enongl;^ to contmi^late idl the 
fraUires of the wondrous vibw bdow us, for the day 
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had beeotae deOghtfolljr dear and laigbt Ahod 
due south of us, Grand Canaij still orertopped a 
bank of donds, with a small blue drde df the sea 
visible round its entire oul^ne ; more to the east- 
ward, and at a greater distance, we perceive 
Fuerteventura, like a dark sti-eak on the ocean, 
which was there quite free of even a haze, and 
could phunlf make out the risings and higher parts 
from the remainder of the land ; while yet beyond 
that, amd less distinct, we discerned Lanzarote. As 
to our own island, the greater portion of it was, 
when we oscenddl, hid by clouds, bnt, as the 
•morning advanced they began to dissolve, and we 
discovered the Villa, with Port Orotava below it, 
apparently almost under our feet. Further off, we 
could only trace the boundaries of the island by 
the fringe of white sea-foam all round it. 

After well scrutinizing all these objects, thr^ of 
us left our guides and two remaining cothpanions, 
(who were knocked up) and moved round to ^e 
north ride of the cone, from whence we saw Palma 
separated from us by what looked like a mere 
stoeamlc^ Gomera seemed so n^ that we might 
almost have thou|^t it touched thb iriand ; and a 
Uttle ftiither beyond lay IlSeiTo--.Hril very distinct 
and dear. Hie town of GaradritKi, and tiwl dt 
Tend, with its toesto of fdae tireei, seemed 

TOL. II. t 
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boneatii us; and as the son went on ascending, 
point of view became more minntelj distin* 
gnishable. We next scaled the rocks on the 
* nqrth-east side, which are the highest of the ride, 
and consequently stood upon the most elevated 
spot on the Peak. 

This mountain has been seen from a ship’s deck 
at 115 miles distance, and Humboldt says it is 
visible from the south cape of Lanzarote at 153; 
but supposing we take the medium of 135 miieaas 
the distance at which, in clear weather, the Iwwizon 
can be ma3e out from the summit of the^Feidc — 
then, by walking round it, the eye can takd.in the 
astonishing circle of nearly 800 miles of ocean — an 
extent quite unrivalled by any other known 
mountain. 

Our first employment here was to plant the pole 
and flag we had brought to announce to our friends 
in Port Orotava the completion of our journey ; a 
job that cost us infinite trouble, and not entirely 
devoid risk ; foi: the stones were all movable and 
insecure, notwithstanding their weight (which, of 
many of them, cannot be leas than mght or tmi cwt) 
The outer fime of the cone is <m this side neaiiy 
pfupeodicular, while, on the innm*, the 8ton<» are 
high enough above the crater, or caldron, to 
make the possibility, of a fall on either side a rather 
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unpleasant idea. ' Add to tibis tibe Tiolmice of the 
wind, which in one or two gusts 1 really thought 
would have carri^*'iil iNodilj nway, and the force 
with whidi it dappeSllbe dag about while we were 
securing the staff, which, thou|^ two 

stawi i^iestnut poles, nuled and ladled together, 
Wwlml^lng nearly to the earth ai)^d up again, 
during these squalls. 

We completed oiu* task, however, and diaa 
cautiously descended into the crater, of whidi the 
following description may serve to give an idea. 
The stones of the before-mentioned ridge or wall 
'around it form an elliptical figure, of which the 
lcii|tNr aids is from north-cast Wo South-west, and 
ahMMuree hundred feet long. Thw shorter is about 
twd Ui fc t& red feet ; the whole of the sides sloping 
dowh%#nrds the centre, which 1 should take to be 

about a hundred and ten feet lower than the 

♦ 

high^ part of the ridge. 

It therefore constitutes an. oval bowl of that depth 
and dimension, without tmy lower opening or active 
crater. Its whole extent b studded witii laige 
masses of lava in various ^ges of decomposition, 
witii pnnUce stone, and with Ints of obtitfian; 
while the soil that is visible am(jlhgst and beneaili 
them appe^ to be the pi4veileed fragments of 
all these substances. Id all diredtions we saw 

kS 
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ot sti^ issuing ; tiie. heat of wHoih, on esiKMlng 
tiro tilemometer to it, we found to be IdO degrees, 
tlrou^ t-bia is not its constant temperature ; Ibr in 
lf9i it was found to be 127 degrees, in 1802, by 
Bumboldt, 122 degrees, and in 1838, 158 degrees, 
which denotes that the internal fire works with 
greater or less intensity at different periods. The 
heat, howerer, is always sufficient to cause incon- 
venience to such as may inadvertently seat them- 
selves to rest, as I did, on one of these little aper- 
tures, the heat of which, penetrating through my 
cloak and other woollen clothing, made me start up 
with no little precipitance. To both taste and 
smell the steam appeared to be that solely of pure 
water, but minute crystals of alum have, idler a 
few days, been extracted irom some that had been 
condensed on a cold surface. 

A strong and even sickening smell of sulphur 
pervaded the whole caldron during the time we 
were in it; and in many places the lava was 
incmsted with crystallisations of it of the most 
beautiful bright yellow, purple, mid green colovvi, 
of which we gathered hiimy spedmens, as wti3 
as from tiro soil, in turning it up with a pibk- 
axe we had brought with ns. But they were so 
exeestively delicate and tiiable, tiiat the mort * 
eai%fhl pa^g in the pcatmafiteau and box could 
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few weete tftWf W iSmid 

to pieces iitd lost tU tiuir cf^ ^ 

hue. Wherew we worled tlw pek$3m, m fcwA 
after turoing the sq>erficul so3, • au^ wifts 
SQl»e|M», like mortar (in many places streaked 
with ai^hur) which is said to contain niiphate of 
sods and ammonia. It was quite hot, and adhered 
to the j^kaxe and to one of the traveUing«poles 
that we had borrowed from our muleteers for the 
ascent, and which, after being thrust into it for a 
idiort time, b&»me charred. In several spots also 
the subterraneous heat was so perceptible tiiat the 
udea of our boots cracked and became scorched by 
standing still upon them for a few minutes. 
During the exen^ of the pickaxe I had thrown 
aride my cloak, as the boisteroos wind rendered it 
very inoonTenient, and had kept on only a light 
jacket, without feeling nmre cold than before ; hut 
on now endeavouring to take a penal from my 
pocket, with whirii to sketch the interior d* the 
caldron, 1 was nnaUe to do so, ficm ^y hands 
bring benumbed to a ^tegree I had never before 
aqperimiood. 

Our two eompaiiiooi, who had remained outride 
the crater with the gu^es wd mnlrieer, lupd, 
together with them, long been damoiodi for p lo 
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descend, and now protested that they could not 
endnre the wind and cold, which certainly were 
▼ery trying, although the sun shone with great 
bialliancy, and scorched the side that was turned 
to il^ while the other felt as if frozen. The purity 
and depth of colour of the sky were of a beauty 
quite unseen in lower regions, and even in 
most elevated ones; Saussure's cyanometer was 
found by Humboldt to mark 41 as the intensity of 
the zenith on the Peak, while on Mont Blanc it 
was only 40, and at Chaniouny, at the bottom, 2{h 
According to the request of our comrades and 
attendants, after having been three quarters of id 
hour in the crater, we, yet unwillingly, left, md 
issued by the breach on the north-east, 
could not yet tear ourselves away froiu^,dlj^.dld# 
nificent view that was presented to^ fMi^ on tht 
outside. The clouds had entirely ihssolvcd from 
all parts of Teneriffe, but had gathered over Lan- 
zarote and Fuerteventura, and the appearance of 
the snnheams playing on them, as on billows of the 
ocean, was singularly beautiful. So distinct was 
every object under our view, that with the naked 
eye we could plainly discern the houses in part of 
the town, and the shipping at miim b the bay of 
Santa Cra% thou^ in the direct line of vMon the 
distaufM mnit be mem than twenty 
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At lirt it WAS neoewary to go, uid aecordin^y, 
after die«rlng the gnidee and onrsdves «Hth a 
little brandy, we oommenced the descent, whidi was 
conducted in a diffmnt and more expeditions way 
than the journey upward ; for, taking example by 
our guu|es, we adopted a new style of progress — 
somediiftg between a slide and a run. It consisted 
in striking our Garot^ or travelling poles, into the 
soil before us ; thmi, imbedding our heds nearly up 
to the calves of our legs in tire dust fund mnders, we 
next leant backwards till the whole mass we stood 
npOQ would give way and slide down with ns ten 
or twelve yards at a time. In this way we soon 
got 4 to the bottom, and stood again upon the 
Bambleta; thou^ not without one of our eom> 
panions, a dumsy fellow, having, when about half 
way down, got his pole fixed so fiust «aong some 
stones that be eonld not extricate it whmi he was 
laandied, the consequence bring tiiat he was tiirown 
a complete somerset over the pole and Idd on 
the fiat of hia Iwck some dozen feet lower down, to 
his huge discomfort, wad no smaller amnsement of 
there^of the parf^, when we found that dirty 
dotbes formed the total of damage he had reneived. 
It mu now aem o'clock, flie wind had died 
awi^ aniirdy, and ty aim was ibtta^ 
the li^ with niffideBl powor to mdM i» 
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seek a shaded comer wherein to appease the cray- 
in^ of our unusuaHy keen appetites. So we break-* 
fasted Idsnrely and well, and tlien, taking up our 
staff, entered again on the hateful Mai Pais, the 
'descent of which was no less unpleasant than the 
upward journey, with the exception tl^at our 
breathing was now freer. But tiie momentarily in- 
creasing force of the sun upon these horrid black 
masses of stone annoyed us wofully; and it was with 
surprise we looked at the path we had clambered over 
without accident in the dark, of which our present 
more extended view allowed us to take in all the 
details at a glance. 

At about mid descent we turned a diort distance 
out of our way, and were really struck with amaze- 
ment at the appearance of the “ Cueva del Yelo,’' 
or Ice Cave, the mouth of which now stood before 
us. In the midst of the vast track of surface, every- 
where covered with mis-shapen black calcined 
stones of every size and figiure, and at the height 
of 11,085 feet, we saw some much larger, and of a 
different nature. They were of a light grey colour and 
of a smooth close grain. The dftve had miaparture of 
abopit fifteen feet wide, and twelve in heighiiiKnn the 
level on which we stood^ and from tide t» the wat^ 
in tile interior appeared to us to be ali$tit i^other 
fifteen ^t deep. We could not from Any position 
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see the entire extent of the interior, an abrupt angle 
of rock limiting our vieir of it bo what we judged 
between two and three hundred feet. The roof 
forms a natural vault, from whidi depend hmumera* 
ble icides of considerable interpersed among 
stalactites and projections from the roof itself. The 
bottom was covered as far as we could see with 
water of the utmost purity, on which floated 
masses of ice and congealed snow. Under the 
mouth of the cave the ice is only about six 
feet deep, and a ladder reaching to it was 
formerly placed there for the convenience of 
those who make a trade of collecting and selling ice 
in the summer; but it fell to pieces many y^urs ago, 
and has never been replaced. At a few yards from 
the month, however, it has been impossible to ascer- 
tain the depth, though lead lines of many fathoms 
have been used without touching the bottom ; 
and of course everything regarding that, und the 
interior extent of the cavern, is mere conjecture. 
A popular belief attributed to its waters an ebb and 
flow commensurate with that of the sm^ bat that 
has long been proved quite erroneous. For want 
of a rope we were not able to descmid to any <4 rim 
ledges in the inside, and merely lowered a string 
with a hotrie attached to it to bring up tamw of rite 
deliriously cold and limpid watch 
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To 1^86 who do not engage in scientific ioFesti* 
^ttions, the Ice Cave fonns the last object of interest 
on tilie Peak. On finishing our examination of it, 
we ^onld have immediately proceeded over the 
remainder of the Mol Pais, had we not been 
detained by the renewed indisposition of one of our 
party, who was again seized by the same nausea 
and its accompaniments as on the preceding night. 
After considerable delay, he was able to move for- 
ward, and it was with great delight we regained 
the Estancia de los Ingleses at between nine and 
ten in the forenoon, heartily fatigued with the 
latter part of our decent. There we stretched 
ourselves in the shade mid rested for awhile, during 
‘which the corks of some bottles of porter were 
removed, and even one or two of those of spiiita; 
but the contents of the latter produced not the 
slightest intoxicating efiect on such of the party as 
partook of them. 

At near eleven we broke up our camp, and un- 
willing to trust to others than our own now well- 
tried legs on the sharp and unstable descent from 
the Estancia to the Cafiadas, we walked that part 
of tile vray, but, once on the plun, mounted our 
mules and proceeded with what Httie speed we 
could. There was not a cloud in the firmamemt, 
and our having' amiwi ten or twelve miles of arid 
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yellow and reddiali pnmioe^tone and sand to 
cross, gare rise to antidparions tbal were but too 
folly raized, for the seorching sun above us, and 
what was worse, its reflected rays from the heated 
sorfoce (which we could by no means protect our* 
selvre against) completely grille otur hmids and 
faces, and even seemed to press with leaden weight 
upon our bodies. Meanwhile our attendants 
strode on most gaflantly, with an midurance and 
apparent insensibility to fatigue thai was quite 
astonishing, laughing and singing as cheerfully as 
if fresh from a week's rest j but the mules seemed 
to sufier from the heat and dryness, and one of 
thranelvas seized with n colic, to winch they are not 
unfrequently subject, if new to these elevated 
regions. Besides occarionally throwing itself on 
the ground and rolling over and over, it became 
quite vkiotts, biting and kiclung at any ether that 
approached it. So our friend who rode it prudently 
resolved on parting company with ns and puriiing 
on alone with his beat despatch to await our arrival 
at the Pino del Dorniyito ; and glad were we all 
when we rejoined him at that desired spot at about 
three in the afternoon. There we reclmed luxori* 
oosly by the ride of the spring, and with the re- 
mainder of onr provisions sproid beflnw ns, lettered 
away the time till the heat was fmT longer flrrmid- 
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able. The rest of the way homeward appeared to 
us nothing more than plain sailing, when compared 
with our previous experience ; and before seven 
o’clock we were all safe in Port Orotava, highly 
gmlMed with our excureion, the pleasures of which 
had far exceeded its inconveniences, though the 
latter were pets for several days afterwards, in the 
shape of peeled hands and faces, the skin of which, 
in some of our number, completely changed ; and 
even our limbs and bones felt for some time sore 
from the broiling we had undergone. 

The flag we had left flying on the Peak kept its 
position and was seen from Port Orotava on every 
clear day till the month of December, when it 
must have yielded to the blasts of winter. * 
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CHAPTEE VI: 


Th« Legends and Sapforstitiom of Teneriffe — The Baming of 
Jadae— Easter cf Priests and Aeolftes 

— ^The Plaza da la Coiiatitucion—AaBembling of the Country 
People— The TniNwinient of Fuimhment^The Arch-Tmtor’s 
Efligy— Event Bay— The Fiieworiufr— Madame Judas 

— Excited Covumf^ of the People — Judaa thrown into the 
Sea — Ammmtllii The Fassions of a Mob — ^The Mknxmkm 
linage of Ia. fTigeii de la Candelaria— Its Biscoveij by 
Native Goatherds— The Mencey of Guimar informed ol its 
Appearance — Miradee wrought by Image — ^Uooonred on 

Candhsmas Day — Noetumal Lights and Prooeanons— Dr* de 
la SeSa Dedicates his History of the Canary Islands to the 
Iiiiage of Candelaria — Superstitious Bevarenee dt the Epen<^ 
iaids— Committed to the Care of the Dominjean Friars— Ob* 
lations — Festivals of the Virgin of Canddbria— Aeli ot 
Fenanoe— Trading in the Snperstitioiis of the People— The 
Domimcan Order— Lom of La Virgen* 


1m tibe central part of tiie town of Port OvotaTa, 
within a few himdr^ yards pf Uie sea, there is now 
a large open sp^te called La Plata de la Gonstita* 
cion, though formerly eiyoying fio meow (|%nified 
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name than “Plaza de los Camarones” (from the 
nnmbar of small shrimps that used to be deposited 
there, when, in stormy weather, the surf occasion-, 
ally broke into the lower part of it), and more 
recently “Plaza del Charco,” or Pool Square, on 
account of little reservoirs of water that from the 
smne cause, or from violent winter rains, accumu- 
lated there. It is now a pretty locality ; its oblong 
square surrounded by a double row of well-grown 
Oriental plane-trees, and on each side of the alleys 
formed by them is a suflScient number of commo- 
dious stone settees for the use of the promenaders 
of all classes, who, in the summer afternoons and 
evenings, resort to it for fresh air tnd exercise. It 
is, in short, that general appendi^ to a Spanish 
town called llie Alameda. Six streets, or lanes, 
lead into its precincts, and its north-eastern comer 
opens towards the adjacent sea-shore ; the rest is 
surrounded by some good dwelling-houses, a shop 
or two, granaries, wine-cellars, and other buildings ; 
and the back-ground presents a partial view of the 
cultivated Wgh lands, topped by the elevated moun- 
ts ridge of more than 6,000 feet above the sea 
kvd. 

It is a beantifti], bri^t, (»lm, cloudless morning 
in the montb of April when we shall visit this spot. 
The church bells are clanging tmd ginglingmost 
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inbamoniousiy; tbe two nearest batteries dis> 
charge their few pieces of ordnance ; the thorough- 
fare of the town are well swept and dpn, and 
some of the houses in the^principal streets jpe deco- 
rated with crimson or jrhilow damask: imngings, 
pendent from their windows and bakMes, whiei 
in many places the central part of the paTement |||^ 
thickly strewn irith flowers, for it is Easter Sqf|i| 
day, and the religious procession is *fdready os 
its way from and return to the church, throu^ 
some of the more leading parts of the town. On it 
comes, with all the little pomp the place can aflbrd. 
•A crimson barmer, and two or three other relipous 
insignia, lead the 'way; the parish priest walks 
under a 8ilk||i oauopy accompanied by a few others 
of the clerg|p|iall by the members of a lay brother- 
hood, clad ui' scarlet silk tunics, and bearing lighted 
wax ti^rs of a goodly length in their hands, as do 
likewise the Alcalde for Mayor) and civic sti^ who* 
follow. Thmi comes an amateur bwd of militaiy 
music, alternating from rime to rime riieir perfenn- 
ance with the drum-beat of the few ndliria soldiers 
that formt^ escort. The townsfolk of all ranker 
in thmr bdll atrire, throng behind and around, and 
there is no‘ 'j|mali ahoir of exaggerated Eiench 
feshions and' 8iq>ei:flaou8 finery among the lady 
part of the oonooulpe (though the present 
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OQOisioii they all wear their national black lace 
man^a), and thus, with measinred step, unid the 
p.K«ntfing of the priesthood and the tinkling of a 
small hand beU, carried by one of the acolytes, the 
strmns of the band or the slow march beat on the 
drams, the procession leisurely completes its tour 
and re-enters the church.- 

But what means this stream of human beings 
who, with hurried pace and eager countenances, 
flock from the country for miles around down every 
avenue that leads into the town ? They cannot be 
bent on hearing the high mass that succeeds the 
re-entry of the procession into the church ; for that 
is performed on every Sunday throughout the year 
without attracting more attendance than that of 
part of the parishioners, but now tlje crowds of 
country people, men, women, and children, throng 
ii^ in hundreds and in thousands; all in their 
holiday garments, of gaudy and striking colours — 
the female part wearing their neat straw hats — (not 
bonnets, but hats of the same shape as those used 
by the men)— rbound with broad showy ribbons, or 
their heads covered with ^ariog red or ydlow 
coloured kerchiefs ; the men in thdr dean diirt* 
sleeves, with unbuttoned wmstcmit, and perhaps a 
jacket folded and thrown ov& the shooMer, each 
bearing hisGarot$, or travdlh^ pole in his not always 
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weU-waahed, hands. They are an active and robust 
set of men, and in general very strong, though 
only of medium stature; hard<working and sober 
in their habits, but lamentably untaught and 
ignorant withal. To^ay, the faces of all, old and 
young, male and female, exhibit a joyous anima- 
tion, not common to theii^ usual mode of Ufd 
Surely the loud talk, the jests, the whooping and 
laughter with which they hastmi along, cannot be 
preparatory to attmdance on any of their church 
duties, at so great a distance from their own 
villager or detached habitations ? Ah ! no, — they 
are coming into the place to witness the burning of 
Judas — Judas, of whose history, and of the nature 
of whose crime, not ten in a hundred of them have 
even the slightest knowledge; but they all know 
that it is a name of detestation, habitually reviled 
and spat at by their fathers, who have taught them 
to bold it in abhorrence. 

The burning of Judas on Easter day was a 
custom formerly practised annually in this island, 
exclusively in the town of Port Qrotava ; but it 
had, for a good many years pas^ fallen into de< 
suctude, and has only now been revived, either as a 
means ai holiday amusement (of cmisainly no vely 
devatod a diaraotor), or by way of giving a flUtf 
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to the orthodox Catholicism of the people. Let us 
see how it is carried out. 

*, High Mass has been said, and from the dhurch, 
and from alb quarters of the town, people rush 
hastily towards the Plaza de la Constitucion ; the 
windows and terraces of such houses as command a 
view of it are filled and lined with ladies, and such 
of the rougher sex as do not like to expose their 
persons in the mob. We, however, accompany a 
portion of the latter who debouch into the Plaza 
from the street ou its eastern side, and enjoy, M 
we enter it, a charming view of the magmfioent 
Peak, yet fully robed in snow, towering over tiie 
back ground of its south- westt'm corner. ^ The 
atmosphere has a sparkling brilliancy imparted to 
it by some recently •fallen showers, and the tempera- 
ture is anything but oppressively warm, though the 
sun falls upon the spot where between six and seven 
thousand persons are densely congregated, filling 
all the space between the buildings (or the many 
little linen booths that have been run up against 
them for the sale of bread, sweetmeats, and liquor) 
and the centre of the Plaza, which is left nearer 
finee. 

Examining the object of general, attiactioii, 
perceive that, towards the lower or mc^it seawird 
part of the squma, a huge gbema~-euch ns is med 
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for masting ships — has been erected, with the iie> 
cessary gays and stays to^support and steady it; 
and from a rope that runs throhg^ a double* 
sheaved block at the top hangs the effigy of the 
arch-traitor Judas. 

This effigy has for the last three weeks been in 
the course of construction, ahd the expense of it b 
defrayed oat of a public subscription, amounting to 
some eighty or more dollars, for this expr^ pur- 
pose. If bearing any personal resemblance to J udas, 
the latter must have been a person of considerably 
more than ordinary stature, and not endowed with 
a* very fasdnat'.ng aspect; for the height of the 
figure is more than thirteen yartfe, the head, large in 
proportion even for that size, being covered, by way 
of wig, witli no less riian five black sheep-skins with 
the vrool on. The whole fabric has lieen put to- 
gether in something the same way as we may supp<^ 
the negroes to make their Mumbo Jumbo wood, 
laths, hoops, canes, and iron, have all been used 
to form tiie head, trunk, and limbs of the figime, 
which has then been filled with coarse sacking, and 
paper pasted over that, so as to allow of its being 
coloured in a becoming manner. The nose and gog- 
f^e eyes are trery strongly-marked lEeatures in its 
countenance, and the highly fiorid hue imparted 
to it may probably be intended as sA indication of 
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tile ejSeot produced by so unhealthy a position as it 
at present occupies. As to its attire, we cannot 
congratulate the artist on having been, to our mind, 
peculiarly happy. The late J. P. Kemble would 
probably have agreed with some later critics in such 
matters, that there is a small anachronism of cos- 
tume in clothing Judas Iscariot in the semblance 
of a black cut-away coat, yellow vest, and pantaloons, 
with Hessian boots, as he is here presented to 
us. 

There, however, he hangs by the neck, his feet 
dangling to within a yard of the ground, and what- 
ever faults may be found as to personal appearance, 
it cannot be denied that he is a strongly-built fellO|r 
enough, being as firmly and securely put together 
as screws, nails, and twine can make him, and as his 
mze and weight make it indispensable he should 
be. In lieu of gold chain or other ornament, the 
entire figure is netted over from the top of the boot 
to the crown of the sheep-skin covered head with a 
profusion of squibs, serpents, crackers, and other 
fire-works of the most noisy description ; the 
whole arrangement elicits ^uts of the most enthu- 
siasric delict and admiration Scorn the ass^btod 
thousmids who hail with uproarious joy every oscU** 
lation of the pendent figure. 

At las^ however, the successive disriiarge of i 
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number of the little rockets (made of a joint of 
hollow cane instead of paper cases) that are genO' 
rally used here, gives notice that the grand event 
of the day is about to come off. The crowd huddles 
and thickens still more closely than before ; and 
when the fire-work maker and his assistant apply a 
lighted match to each of the boot-toes, and the 
firet reports are heard, the shouts and damour 
of the multitude are quite deafening. For mope 
than twenty minutes the fizzing and cracking 
is incessant, for the leading tubes that con- 
duct the' fire from one group of explosives to 
another, are purposely made to bum slowly, so as 
to .prolong the exhibition as much as possible, 
though this is now and then interrupted by a scurry 
when a handful or two of squibs fly oflT in a lateral 
direction and burst among the crowd ; and many a 
before spotless mantilla or gay handkerchief bears 
indisputable evidence to the wearer having been 
under fire. 

During the whole of tiie time the firewoiks are 
going off, the vociferations of the great mass of 
spectators are unceating, every oj^robiiotm term, 
and every naughty word in tite Spanish language 
(whidi, by the bye, are not fi$w).bting almndufttiy 
lavished upon Judas; and as if tiiat irere not 
enough, his motiier too oom»i in |>r so* l»ga % 
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of tlwm that, it must be ackaowte^^pidi, if 
in Iwf llje<-tiine she merited one thonaandrii p*nrl of 
tbem, Madame Judas, Mfere, must have been flw 
indeed from £| reputable character. If not, rfie is 
decidedly an extremely ill-used person, even by 
mail} of her own sex, who loudly, and without 
blnshing, add their votes on the question to those of 
their husbands and brothers. 

The last remaining sparks are gradually burning 
out on Judas’s foreliead and nose, but yet an occa- 
siona] pop is heard from some piece that had 
hitherto avoided the general ignition and seems 
ambitious of being beard alone. But the male part 
of the populace are now hurrying in an excited 
manner towards the foot of the sheers, each one 
clutching his pole most energetically. Some lay 
hold of the legs of the figure and sway it outwaiids, 
while others slacken the ropes by which it was sus- 
pended, until it speedily lies extended at full 
length upon the ground, amidst the most diabolical 
uproar of shouts, hooting, whistling, and outcries 
of every kind ; and then commences the concluding 
and most extravagant scene of all. Hardly has 
another rope of some ten or twelve fathoms long 
berni attached to the neck of the figure, before 
as many men and boys as its length gives 
room for, tackle on to it, and tear away, dragging 
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win alhiw of, while htixuirede upon hundreds of 
stout and stalwart couatrymeu run b^e, bdiind, 
and all around it, their cduntenanci^ inflamed by 
an absolutdly ferocious expression. iSfeanwhile th^ 
shower upon it a conduuims and rapid {Dsai of the 
heaviest and quickest blows they can bestow with 
their Garotes, or even thicker clubs, swearing at 
and cursing it all the while as if demented.. An 
armed picket of soldiers runs with them, to be uc 
hand in case of a row, for it has often happened in 
former times, and might hap j ten again, now that in 
the hurry of the race so many are eager to give a 
.blow. The jostling of the outsiders might overthrow 
one of the ncoiper enthusiasts, or give him an acci- 
dental taste of Judas's fare, which not being to his 
Iflsing, he would natuially turn on his aggr^sor, 
and tlii% would lead to a party skirmish had broken 
heads. 

No casualty of this sort, however, happens 
to-day. Judas alone bears the whole pelting of the 
pitiless storm; and before he bus run up one street, 
through another transverse one, down that of Saint 
John, which leads straight tc ^e sea-sida, the 
figure, has been beaten almost to pieces, leaving 
broken fiwgments of its materials strewn along its 
wake. Such part of it, however, as still hangs 
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togeito at tbe eea-si4e is launched into tiie vato* ; 
boats &stea ropes to it, and tow it out to sea, many 
of the indefatigable countrymen embarking in 
them, and still using tbeir poles with unabated zeal. 
When at a certain distance, it is finally cast adrift. 
Nay, even the scattered firaginents that lie along 
tbe streets are still fiuther demolished, not only by 
dozens of unbreeched urchins, but also by gi'own 
men, who have not found a previous opportunity 
of contributing to the general bastinado. We saw 
one poor fellow who had lo.st his pole in giving a 
farewell blow to the remnant when it was dragged 
the shore ; and who, while returning up the 
shingly beach, happened upon a small piece of board 
that had formed part of it. “ What," he exclaimed, 
“you accursed dog, are you still following me? 
Wait a bit,” and sitting down, he placed the 
board befSre him, and with a couple of atOMt 
patiently battered it to pieces. Then he arose 
went his way, apparently a happy man, conseious 
of having performed a meritorious action. 

Many boat-loads of countrywomen afterwards 
made mi aquatic excursion to see tbe last fioating 
remains of the effigy, and revile them ; and it was 
considerably beyond noon when the whole was done 
with. The remainder of the day was occajaed 
with various amusem^uts, such as nffies, mka de 
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Co^ul^e, stardng a fire Iwltoon, and joQifical^. 
At night there was a large display of fireworlcSy 
which, with the musioal performance of a rery per- 
fect amateor band fi*om the neighbotinog idlla of 
Orotava, concluded the fiesta, and the town sank 
into its abnormal nlence and dulness. 

Altogether, the burning of Judas was an amusing 
spectacle. The unusual concourse of people, their 
varied and bright coloured dressy and the anima- 
tion that pervaded the whole, formed a hi^y 
pleasing view ; and in many instances the expres- 
sions of delight and astonishment (when divested 
of the obnoxious parts of speech) were diverting 
and even ludicrous ; and yet, it gave rise to .the 
reflection, on the whole, of how easily the passions 
of a mob can be excited, and the rage — ^for it was 
ro less — ^that was rented against a mere inanimate 
mass could be directed against their fellow-bein^ 
if pointed out to the vengeance of an ignorant and 
ill-tutored populace, however mild and inoffent 
sivc their individual deportment may be. Under 
tills point of view, the ceremony of the burning of 
Judas is to be deprecated as tending to devdope 
or foment any la^nt barbarism that may be among 
them. 

As a further illustration of the mperatition of 
Tenerife, we may hmw give in tusoount of 
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th® miraculous image of La Virgen de la Cande- 
Imria. 

About a Imndred years previous to the invasion 
of Teneriffe by the Spaniards, two of the native 
R- imn fihfis were one evening driving homewards a 
large flock of goats by the sea-shore at the place 
called Ohimisay, in the dominion of the Mencey, or 
king, of Guimar, on the south side of the island, 
when -suddenly the whole flock stopped, as if 
attracted by some unaccustomed appearance — tlien 
took fright, and in the wildest confusion dispersed 
among the rocks and ravines on the land side, not- 
withstanding all the endeavours that their drivera, 
by Jheir usual cries and gestures, made to restrain 
them. The poor goatherds, much astonished at 
this strange disobedience of their charge, looked 
around to discover what caused the alarm, eBid at 
last perceived what they believed to be n woflun 
bearing a child on her right arm, standing on one 
'of Ihe rocks that there rise from the sea-side. . 

Now it was one of the laws of the Guanebe peo- 
ple, that no man should speak to or even piass by a 
womim in a solitary or unfrequented place ; and 
the goathm*ds therefore made signs to her to de- 
M^d from her perch, and leave the path open to 
them, but quite ineffectually, for the lady would 
not stir. One of the men, rendered impatient by 
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her obstinse^, and ini^tted alao bf comideriiig 
the trouble be would bare in collecting Ms Ikicb: 
again, very nngallantly picked up a goodly pebble, 
the dinging of which at her be thought might be 
more peranaaive than idl his gesture to make her 
move on ; but at the moment of throwing tiie stone, 
his arm was dislocated at the shoulder-joint and 
remained immovable. His companion, stmdk with 
terror, tremblingly approached the figure. When 
die readied it, not perceiving any appearance of life 
or animation in i^ he drew the stone knife (called 
by them Tabona) he carried, and, to convince himself 
whether it were or were not a* creature of flesh 
.and bloo(^' endeavoured to cut it on the hands and 
arms, but, wonderflil to relate, instead of inflicting 
on it even the slightest scratch, at every stroke he 
made he grievously wounded his own fingers ! Then 
the panic of the poor fellows became complete ; away 
they ran to tell these strange events to their Menoey, 
who, seeing tiieir wonderful tale corroborated by the 
stiir arm of tiie one and the bleeding fingers of the 
other, decided on instantly proceeding to Chhnisay, 
accompanied by his chief nobles and counsellors, and 
guided by the two goatherds, so as to judge for 
himself regarding what bad been described. Th^ 
found the unage in the same spol and positton as 
when first discovered, and wcaw ilraok with awe 
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and am^ement at what they considered the 
sor^tassing beauty of its resemblance to -a female 
countenance and figure, attired in — ^to them — 
strange and costly habiliments, carrying on the 
right arm a naked infant, and in the left hand a 
green-coloured taper. They determined on instantly 
conveying it with all possible reverence and pomp, 
as something supernatural, to the kingly residence, 
for which purpose the Mcncey selected some of his 
most distinguished nobles to assist him in bearing 
the image in their arms. But, although the weight 
of it was very trifling, and ^e Guanches an 
extremely powerful race of men, they found them* 
selves unable to carry it more than a gun-shot's 
distance, quite worn out with the fatigue of 
load. Then the Mencey determined that, as 1^10 
two goatherds had been the first to ^coVar this 
extraordinary visitor, the obligation of carrying it 
should devolve on them alone. With fear and 
trembling they obeyed the royal behest ; but, at the 
moment of touching the image, the dislocated arm 
of the one recovered its natural position and 
fi^vity, and the wounded fingers of the other 
became instantaneously healed. The weight of tl^ 
image was as a feather to them, and amid shouts 
and acclamations they quickly reached the regal 
court, or cavern, near which a separate place was 
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i^pomted for retainitig it, and for offering to it & 
kind of barbarous adoration. The other Menceys 
of the island, accompanied by hundreds of their 
rassals, used to visit it on eadi Candlemas Day 
(historians are silent as to the cause of that 
particular day being chosen, but of course' it must 
have been one of the miracles), and docks of goats 
and ewes were maintained exclusively for the use of 
the vbitors who annually came to offer it homage as 
something divine. 

Thus many years wore on till the Spaniards 
attacked the country. The time did not pass 
without the frequent appearance of nocturnal pro- 
cessions of lights, followed by one of extraordinary 
size and brilliancy traversing the sandy beach of 
Chimisay, while celestial music floated in the air 
above them. Don Juan Nufiez de la Pefia, — 
one of the most credulous adorers of the image, 
to which be dedicates his book, — ^in his “History 
of the Canary Islands,” printed at Madrid, in 1676, 
says, “ Even in oar days, these divine processions 
have been frequently witnessed ; and when on the 
succeeding mornings people have descended to the 
beach, they have found it strewn with drops of wax 
Ipd candle-ends of a yellowish colour, the wicks of 
Irhich are of an unknown substant^, neither flax 
1|or cotton, but rather resembling tvkted silk ! 
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t the entire island had been subdued, the 
image fell into the hands of the conquering 
Spaniards, who regarded it with the profoundest 
vmimtion, and attributed to it the working of 
innumerable miracles. They first built a small 
chapel for it in a cave adjoining the rock on which 
it was said to have been found; but mth the 
lapse of time it ’ was restdved by a decree of the 
Emperor Charles V., and by a royal bull, that its 
care should be confided to the Dominican order of 
fiiare, though not wiAout violent opposition on 
the part of the secular clergy, who claimed that 
right. The Dominicans, however, built a convent of 
their order within a short distance of the cave, 
in the miserable hamlet called, from tire image, 
Candelaria,” wherein it was placed on a costly 
altar, but from which it was frequently removed ; — 
sometimes by violence, at others to be borne in 
solemn procession through neighbouring districts in 
rimes of drought or other public calamities ; but when 
ever forcibly carried off it invariably found its unas< 
»8ted way back, occasionally with its petticoats all 
dlrabbled with mud from bad roads, — at other 
rimes shaking the sand, and the damp, from the seO' 
spray, off its garments. It had often spontaneously 
left its altar to job in the nightly processions on 
the beadi^ as related by di&ront chronidieis <rf 
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the age, among whom the ahore named NnHes 
de Ja Pefta stands most oonspionous for the dnir- 
plicity and absurdity of his narrations on tha 
subject. . 

The Dominican friars, fiivoured by the gross 
superstition of the people, found the image a real 
treasure to their convent. Costly gifts and 
offerings of jewels and money flowed in upon then% 
and they had some of their members constantly 
travelling in the Spanish West Indies, in Mexico 
and South Anfhii<», ‘ proclaiming the miraculop 
powers of the “ Virgen de Candelaria de Teceriflfe,” 
and collecting valuable oblations, whidi were remitted 
to the convent to procure her intero^ioh in favour 
of the donors. Even so late as 1812, a gentleman 
of great respectability in Grand Canary, having a 
daughter of sixteen years old dangerously iU, ma^ 
a vow to the image that, if his child recovered, he 
would pay her weight in silver to the shritte. She 
did get well ; and it is said the friars did not press 
their demand till a suffidently long convaleseenoe 
had restored the young lady to her pristine plump* 
they had her wmg^ed, and got tiieir 

silver. 

As the wealth of the order inmreased, it was found 
that .the original convent was not sofficicmtly laitga 
for its purpose ; and at the end of littt century the 
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buik&ig of a new one, after plans prepared by the 
Koyal Academy at Madrid, was determined on, and 
commenced upon a magnificent scale. The soil 
being sandy, and that part of the island not nnfie* 
quently visited by eartliquakes, no less a sum than 
7,0001. sterling was expended upon the foundations 
alone ; and the edifice, though never completed, was 
sufficiently advanced to afibrd ample accommodation 
for more than thirty friars, with room to spare for 
casual inmates. The space around it was enclosed 
with a strong wooden stockade, and towards the 
sea it was defended by a battery mounting four 
pieces of ordnance, constructed long before, to 
protect the convent and its shrine from the attack 
of national foes or of any roving filibuster who 
might have heard of its wealth ; while a flight of 
steps hewn in the rock in rear of the convent gma*: 
its inmates the means of withdrawing tbenw^flM^ 
with their charge and treasures, at any h|p>oach 
of danger. 

Now, as to the image itself, there was nothing 
beautiful about it in an artistic sense. It was 
scarcely four feet high, carved out of a dark reddish 
coloured wood, and certainly its workmanship did 
no CTedit, as sculptors, to the angels, who, Nuflea 
de la Pefia says, were the undoubted makers 6f it. 
It was painted, bad some ^ding about it, and 
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on that part of tilie wood representiog the hems of 
the upper and lower portions of dress were inscribed 
numerous Bomtui initial letters,, the sense of which 
was never deciphered, thoS||| they pwe rise 
to much theological .discusfHon. 

At the back part of the image there were three 
or four holes, that had evidently at some time or 
other held iron bolts or large nails, leading to the 
very reasonable conclusion that the image, if not 
originally the %ure-^ad of some ancient ship, 
must at least have been attached to some part of 
one ; but these suspicious appearances were 
concealed by the profusion of garments made of the 
rfohest studs tuat diie piety or superstition of 
devotees aewered it with, while the head, ears, neck, 
and anna were overloaded with the precious metals, 
with diamonis, pearls, emeralds, and-other gems, 
of really great value. The green-painted candle had 
been displaced for one of pure gold, weighmg 
several pounds, and of the same metal were the 
crown worn by the Virgin and the glory round the 
mfant’s head. 

There were two festivals held every year in 
honour of the Virgen de Candelaria, the first on the 
2nd of February (the day of the Purification), and 
the other on the 15i^ of August; and the affluence 
of people fiaom all parts of Teneriffe, at well as from 
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the other islands, "was always very numerous. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies of the August festiTal, the 
jbigh^ seats in the church, and the right of 
bearing the image in procession, were reserved 
solely for such persons as could satisfactorily prove 
their descent from the aboriginal Guanches — ^the 
brave and harmless race of men whc^ the Spanish 
invaders so ruthlessly extirpated by fire mid sword, 
and by selling the prisoners they took into captivity 
in Spain and Portugal. 

The scenes of penance, or of propitiation, that 
were enacted during these festivals, were often of a 
revolting character. A well of brackish water 
stands at the eastern extremity of the beach of 
Chimisay, while at nearly a third of a mile's distance, 
the convent of Candelaria and its overhanging 
rocks closed the other. From the well (the “ holy 
well” they call it) you might see numbers of women 
on their knees, starting to shuffle in that position 
over the shingle and sand of the beach, and up to 
the altar in the church of the convent, where those 
who could sustain the fatigue would arrive with 
the lower part of their dress in shreds, and their 
lacerated knees leaving a bloody track upon the pave- 
ment. Others would undertake the same pere- 
grination with five lighted tapers in each hand, one 
of the ways of tormenting their bodies for the good 
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of their souls. Men were not more backward in 
these devotional exercises. Some would in like 
manner travel over the same distmice, beaiing 
heavy loads on their backs ; and 1 have seen one 
perform the Herculean feat of havjng an iron jspow- 
bar of nine pounds' weight attached to each of his 
horizontally-^tended arms, and thus, spread out as if 
extended on a cross, walk from the well to the altar, 
which he reached in a nearly fainting condition. 
It is true that this was not looked on so .much 
as a proof of devotion to the image as of pride in 
displaying his extraordinary strength. 

Like all festivals of a similar nature in the 
islands, the vespera” (or day preceding the feast) 
is, in all but the Church ceremonies, one of 
entertainment and merry-making, as also is the 
feast-day iteelf. On both, the friars at Candelaria, 
in addition to collecting gifts and votive offerings, 
used to drive a roaring trade in the sale of little 
green wax-tapenis, the burning of which during child- 
birth, thunder storms, and other moments of peril 
by land or sea, they warranted as highly conducive 
to safety. They likewise sold narrow wlk ribbons 
impr^ised with the mystic characters painted on the 
wooden drapery of the image ; and these, bound 
round the head, were represented to be a sovereign 
remedy for headaches, epilepsy, and many other 
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disorders. Large consignments of both articles 
used to be sent to their brotherhood in South 
America and elsewhere, for sale to the credulous 
they found in all countries. 

Whatever may have been the merits of the 
Dominican order in former times, the members of 
it attached to the Convent of Candelaria in our 
age were, in everything recommendable, a sadly 
degenerate set. “Jolly friars” they could not be 
called; — they were too sensual, indolent, and 
ignorant to have even the spirit of conviviality in 
them. 

They were, about eighteen in number. “ Fat- 
headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights” — rubicund, 
flabby fellows, of most capacious paunches and 
inconceivable appetite, the allaying of which Iras 
their chief occupation ; while, with the sole 
exception of teaching a few poor children their 
letters and catechism “ after a fashion,” their lives 
were loaded with scandal. 

Such were they when the awful and disastrous 
catastrophe of the 6th November, 1826, overtook 
them. The deluge that then hurst over the islands, 
and caused such infinitely greater damage, washed 
into the sea thebatteryand the greater part of thecon- 
vent, together with the image; for, thoujg^ the friars 
escaped by their private sttdrs to the rocks above, 
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they were in too great a hurry to think of the 
safety of more than Number One. For many years 
after, the zealots watched for some miracle that 
they said would most assuredly i^ain cast up the 
effigy on some part of the shores of its pre-chosen 
island ; — ^but idl in vain — it has never reappeared ; 
and its costly ornaments {if they too were washed 
away) remain buried in the deep ; or at least, such 
as were restored after the Constitutional Crovem- 
ment of Spain bad in 1821 placed in deposit the 
riches of all the conventual establishments. Eihg 
Ferdinand VIL overthrew that system two years later, 
and t.rdered their restitution. At that time, it is 
Said that, wth regard to the Virgen de Candelaria’s 
jewel-case, green glass had been substituted for 
emeralds, paste for diamonds, pearls of a pin’s head 
size for others as big as peas, and pinchbeck for 
pure gold ; but they answered the same purpose, 
— tinsel attracted as much devoUon as solid metal, 
and the parties who made the exdiange were none 
the worse for it. 

Many of the verbal traditions of miracles said to 
have been wrought by the image of the Virgen de 
Candelaria are too extravagant to be even noticed 
by any but of the most vulgarly ignorant class ; 
and it is astonishing how several pious, and periiaps 
in other req>ects well-informed, au^ors of the six- 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries could disfigure their 
pages with the absui'dities they very gravely relate 
as proofs of the divinity of an ill-sculptured block 
of wood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


English ShipR at the Canaries — ^I’ic-nics in Teneriffe— -The Hand!- 
ijfWH of Bailors — ^Visit to the Grand i'anary — ^The English 
\' ice -Consul — La Retd Cnklad de his Palmas — Hospitality of 
ite Iiihabitanl^ — Dilapidation of the City — Dolce far nientc 
in the Tropics — St^florB and St.*nora8 in the AlaiUinhi — View of 
l.,aH Palmas — Cathi^lral of St. Anne — Am}»hitheatre of Caves 
— llu* Architcia of the ('athetlral — Don Diego Eduardo — 
.S|Minish Subjt'Cts of Irbdi Origin — "llie l*alm Ti-ee in Archi- 
Ix>tu«(d the Egyptians — The Grt^ik Acanthus--* 
Tlie Floor of the Sficrkty — Mr. Stephens^m, the Engineer — 
llelic of Old St. Paurii — Capilla Mayor — Inimeiise Faa> 
chal Candle — („\>nversiutt of the (iiianchas to Cliristianity — 
Chiirrb of San Mairial — ^The ImpiiKition in the Caiiafk» — 
of tin) Guanclit? l^nguagi) — I'he Ayimtamiento — ^Ihe 
Colkge of I.ias Palmas — System of E<lumtioii--~<Jhurch and 
Ikwventof the Jesuits— “'Fhoatre and Caidno — Appearance of 
the Barmnoo de los Freyles — Aerial Effeet in Grand Caiimy 
— IjiVirgen «lel Pino — Excursion to the Atalaja^ — ^The Cave 
Village of Potters — Sketching. 


We were always happy when an English* 
came to the island. No sooner wtf the gun Uiat 
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aimomiced its afrival fired, no sooner was the 
an<dior dropned into the sea, than some one was on 
board to get the news from England, and to 
welcome the strangers to the island. How we 
rejoiced to see the honest English faces ashore, to 
converse freely in our mother tongue, and to hear 
the hearty English peals of laughter ! Everybody 
was sure to be in good spirits, their very presence 
in these “Fortunate Islands” smoothing the wiinkles 
on the brows of those most oppressed with the cares 
of business or of state. Enjoymetjt was the order 
of the day ; and, ]>ic-nics being arranged for the 
most beautiful and interesting parts of the country, 
we delighted in conducting the strangers to the 
luxuriant valleys, the wild ravine.s, the mossy ruins, 
and the silent old towns of Teneriffe. 

There was almost as much rejoicing, tot), 
in preparing for these expeditions as in the 
expeditions themselves. Anything that gave 
ot^pation to the exuberant spirits of our 
Mends or ourselves was welcomed, so that 
we were always in a bustle till the appointed 
day arrived. Horses and donkeys had to lie 
engaged, carraiges prepared, and all kinds of store.s 
laid in for our journey. When we made up our 
minds to hare a merry-m^ing, we resolved that it 
^ould he one in emmest — a resolution in which 
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we were well seconded bj our fidends, particnlarly by 
the officers of the ship. Sailors are noted for the 
ease with which they can make themselves at home 
anywhere, and then, not only can they be remark* 
ably entertaining, but they can also make them- 
selves so ttseiul in a variety of ways. I have often 
‘ seen them in a few days doing things well, which 
we or our friends, who do not possess the same 
ready knack, could not accomplish in doable the 
time. Besides, we have always found them such 
good friends, and before their departure have so 
token to each other that, when the time for bidding 
farewell came, we felt the separation with pain. 
However, such things must l)e ; the best of friends 
must always part some time or other ; and it is well 
that the experience of life teaches us resignation to 
tnis inexorable law. 

On one occasion, by way of variety, and for the 
sake of prolonging a pleasant intercourse, we 
accompanied some ftiends on board their ship as far 
as the Grand Canary. We were anxious that they 
should land with us, but, as circumstance would 
not permit this, we were compelled to part with 
them off the blimd. They left} us with many 
congratulations on our change of appointment, for 
at the time we had only reoentiy come to the Ca- 
nary Islands, and with tlie best wirii<m for our future 
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proi^imty and happiness. After expressing an 
anxious desire that we might be spared in the 
course of events to meet again, we were put ashore, 
whence we ‘ watched the noble vessel as it 
ploughed its way through the dancing billows, 
and soon disappeared in the distance. It was u 
^%at disappointment to our kind and hospitable' 
Vice-Consul and his wife that the captain could 
not anchor off the island, for, like ourselves, th(?y 
rejoiced in the .sight of the British flag, and in the 
society of English friends. 

La Real Cuidad de las Palmas, the capital of 
Grand Canary, is rather a gloomy and uninteresting 
city. It has a ruined appearance, and the 
atmosphere is so heavy in its close and narrow 
streets that tbe visitor can with difficulty resist the 
influence of the melancholy feelings which such a 
place is calculated to inspire. The town is pretty 
extensive, but very silent, with little animation in 
its almost deserted streets. .The bouses are flat- 
poofed, looking as if the top-floor had fallen off. 
The appearance of most of them is very mean, but 
here and there a more lofty and handsome one, with 
some pretensions even to architectural decoration, 
staiuis up in solitary importance. Some of the old 
public buildings and houses look imposing enough, 
compared with the pigmy sta'actures by which they 
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are surrounded; and a few of the streets have 
considerable pretensions to beauty, but they are so 
interspersed with ruined houses and heaps of 
buildtng*material8, that they look as if they had 
only recently suffered from a severe earthquake. 

One thing, however, may fairly be said in &voar 
of this ancient town. Its inhabitants are exceed* 
ingly kind and agreeable to strangers, — at least, 
such was our experience. All whom we had the 
pleasure of meeting we found so courteous and 
hospitable, that we became reconciled even to the 
dilapidation of which we had so often occasion to 
be witnesses. As too much ceremony would be a 
^eat drawback in these sultry climates, we always 
were happy to meet persons who could receive us 
without formality, and whose free and easy kindness 
soon made ns feel as comfortable as in our own home. 
Another tropical pleasiure is that of being thoroughly 
idle. When Ihb sun is parching the earth with a 
degree of heat of which the untravelled inhabitants 
of England, fortunately, have no conception, one 
dearly loves to dawdle about in his own way, 
to stand, or tdt, or sleep, or wake, as he pleases. 
On these sultry days, the very camels even, with 
that strange rig-zag movement which is pecnliar to 
them, move about unheeded, going slow or fas^ w 
not going at all, at their own pleaauro. The vwy 
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dcHikeys may take liberties with you, receiving no 
admonitory rebuke from the heavy stick that hangs 
idly in your hand. People lie asleep in their 
houses during the heat of fhe day, for there is little 
astir until the cool breath of evening is felt, when 
the Seftoritas begin to move, and having arranged 
their light toilet, appear in all their bloom and 
beauty on the Alameda. The Spanish gentlemen 
are theie too ; but they, having lighted their 
cigars, are conversing witli the cock-fighting gentle- 
man who has come over from Tencriffe to provide 
them with an opportunity of witnessing their 
favourite sport. Bull-fighting was never more 
popular in Spain than cock-fighting is in the Grand 
Canary. 

Some distance beyond the Alamedfi, there is a;Very 
beautiful view of Las Palmas as it stands on the 
ravine on both sides of which its streets are erected. 
Tliere is something peculiarly foreign in the aspect 
of the town, viewed from this position. In winter, 
a mountain stream fiows down the ravine, wbitdi 
is spanned by a very elegant bridge built by one of 
its former bishops. The houses, which in this 
direction are some of the* best in the town, are 
beautifiilly interspersed with orange and p«dm trees. 
Crowds of women come to wadi in the stream which 
flows down the Barranco. On one side of the ravine 
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the Cathedral of St. An&e is erected. Thongh tui' 
• finished, it is a remarkably fine, and even noble- 
looking, building. On the other ade may be ob- 
served an ampbitheata^ of caves, some of whicdi, 
doubtless, once afforded refuge to the aborigines, 
while othais are the work of more recent times. 
The poorer part of the inhabitants, who, like their 
Guanche predecessors, are still a semi-troglodite 
race, inhabit these not very choice abodes. In the 
distance the blue range of the Pexas Mountains 
may be observed crowning the landscape. Alto- 
gether, the view b at once unique and charming. 

The great lion of Las Palmas b its caibedral, 
of which the inhabitants may well be proud. In 
the glorious days of Isabella the Catholic, when the 
genius of Spain was attaining to its greatest ascen- 
dency, the Spanish architect, Don Diego Montancb, 
laid the foundations of thb magnificent church. It 
was fortunately built and consecrated before a taste 
bad arisen for a style of architecture rimt was incon- 
sistent with the canons and requirements of Chris- 
tian art. The architect, Montande, b said to have 
received only forty maravedb daily for Ms work, a 
sum equal to about ninepence, Engfish money, in 
the eighteenth century. However, the bi^c^o 
being poss^sed of immense revenues, the Byhop 
and Chapter determined to reoonstmofe and finidi 
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the cathedral. Although, therefore, the first 
fon^tect deserves all the honour for having 
designed so magnificent a building, it was prin- 
cipally erected by an architect who, though a 
native of Laguna in TenerifiFe, yet daimed British 
origin. His name was Don Diego Nicholas 
Eduardo, the descendant of a family which, in 
company with mimy others in similar circumstances, 
came 6*010 Ireland at the time of the rebellion in 
that country, and took refuge in the Canary 
Islands. To this day, in these island.^ and in Sjiain, 
there is many a Murphy, O’Donnell, and Cal- 
laghan, names which clearly show whence they 
have sprung, although the nationality of the in- 
dividuals bearing them is now changed. It is said 
that Eduardo built the roof of the cathedral of 
so light a pumice that the workmen, considering 
it unsafe, refused to continue the work, llie 
only way in which he could inspire them with 
confidence was by sitt'mg under the roof himself, 
while they were engaged in working at the build- 
ing. By this means their courage was restored 
and the work progressed. 

The church, as it now stands^ is composed of a 
nave with double aisles, the ride aisles forming 
chills. The piers also are very lofty and elegant, 
partaking in some measure of form of tiie 
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j^m^taree. Tb^ are thus quite characteristic of 
■ the city in which the cathedral is built. This fact 
suggests a question well worthy of some conside* 
ration. Why should not the indig^ous flora of 
this, or of any other country, be adapted to the ar- 
chitecture of its edifices ? The Egyptians availed 
themselves of their own lotus. The Greeks learned 
a lesson from their native acanthus. The natives 
of Palestine obtained suggestions from the pome- 
granate and lily. And in the case of these islands, 
what could be more appropriate to the ornamen- 
tation of the houses in the Canaries than their own 
stately and massive banana and vigorous aloe, to 
whicli a contrast, at once so striking and beautiful, 
could be obtained in the elegant fern or the 
euphorbia? Would not the introduction of forms 
suggested by these trees, plants, and flowers, 
while introdneing something original, with greater 
variety, into architecture, be at* the same Mme 
more consistent than the perpetual use of the 
Greek honeysuckle or other clasrical deoorarions, 
withont regard to the character and traditions of 
the people or the natural features of the {dace ? 

The saoristy of the cathedral has a very remark- 
able stone floor. If is shown tn visitors as a 
perfect marvel, and seems completely to puzzle the 
priest who exhibits it. It is a sqomre of some five- 
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feet, and, as there w no support but the 
nde walls (for he takes the visitor down into the 
chamber beneath to look), the supposed wcmder 
that requires to be explained is the manner in 
which it is supported. The celebrated English en- 
gineer, Mr. Stephenson, happened to be one of our 
party on the occasion of this visit to the cathedral. 
As what was such a mystery to the priest was none 
to him, he excited the great surprise of the former 
by explaining to him on paper the principle on 
which the floor was built, namely, that, being in 
the form of an arch, it required only the outer 
walls, which were very thick, to support it. The 
worthy padre did not appear quite to relish the 
idea of so simple an explanation of what had all 
hb life been such a marvel to him, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any reason or argument would have 
satbfied him of its correctness. , 

Altogether, the interior of the cathedral b very 
grand. Its appearance would be much more im- 
posing, if it were not for the coro, which destroys 
the general effect by cutting up the nave. From 
the style of its architecture, also, it appears to be 
quite out of keeping wi^ the other parts of the 
building. The lectern, or reading-desk, b said to 
be a relic from old St. Pud’s cathedral. 

In the Capilla Mayor a vary massive ulver lamp 
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is SttspendedL' It ii iii«db of filigree diver, ^ 
• warkmandiip of Genoese artist and k said to 
have been presented to ^ <Anrdh by Cardinal 
Ximenes in 1 690. The altar and cred^ce>table are 
very magnifimt, being formed of beaten silver. 
The former k decorated with three large salvers, 
beetles the immense paschal candle, nearly a foot 
in diameter, and about fifteen feet in height, which 
is placed on the northern side. £ fine canopy of 
rich crimson velvet adorns tlie high altar. 

In accordance with the religious policy of tiie 
times, Pope Clement VI,, in 1344, took advantage 
of all the discoveries that wei%then made to pro- 
pagate the Roman Catholic faith. He accordingly 
claimed spiritual dominion over the Canary Islands. 
The Norman cavaUer, John de Betancourt, who un- 
dertook the conquest of Canary, had two chaplains 
with him, Jolp le Verrier and Peter Bonder, who 
were very zealous in the extension of their fiuth. 
Their succ^ in the conversion of the Guandies 
almost equalled their unwearying aseaL In the year 
1404, they built a church m tihe island of Lanza- 
rote, naming it the Cbiirdi of San Mardal. By a 
bull of Pope Benedict XIll. it was eon verted into 
a cathedral see, sufiEragan of Seville. Fo Mendo 
de Yiednia, after some contention, was recognized 
by ^ CoitncU of Constance, and k gmierally o<m.^ 

tQL. II. It 
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l^e first bidiop of the see of San Mannal 
in Lanzarote. Subsequently, in 1485, a bull was 
obtained fi'om Eugenius IV. authorising the transla- 
titon of the see to Grand Canary, as being a place 
of greater importance. In Noveml>er, 1485, eight 
years after the complete subjugation of the island, 
this translation was effected, the then newly-erected 
cathedral being at the same time dedicated to St 
Anne, 

The present church was built in the year 1500. 
It was commenced during the episcopate of F. Diego 
de Moros, dean of Santiago, and third bishop of 
Las Palmas, one of the most violent opponeniSPof 
Luther and the doctrines of the Reformation. 
first sacred offices were celebrated in it on the fVe 
of Corpus Christi, 1570. It is-aupposod pat to 
occupy the same site as the first church. ' 

The Inquisition was established ip the Canary 
Islands soon after the conquest, a circumstance to 
which we may attribute, at least in part, the loss 
of the Guanche language, the natives not daring to 
^eak it in publiq^ firom the fesu* of being misunder- 
stood, or of exciting the suspi^on of their conque- 
rors. The memory of their old traditions and thdr 
ancient mistoms disappeared with their language. 
As Grand Canary was, the head-quarters of the 
Inquisitiou, the auto-da-fe is said to have been^Her- 
petrated tiiere. 
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In addition to the cathedraij there are othar 
' handsome buildings in the city of Las Palmas. 
Immediately in front of it is the Ayimtamiento, or 
Town-hall, which forms a handsome ornament to 
the square. We are aware that it has been sneer- 
ingly declared to be an exact facsimile of Bay and 
Martin’s establishment in Holbom, whilp it is really 
a fine building, and looks extremely w9l. 

I'here is an exodfent college for the education of 
young men. Ohe^fery, Natural Philosophy, and 
the other branches of science are taught In it, lecture- 
rooms being dev«)ted to each of these departments 
of instruction. The building also contains a model- 
room and libairy. There is a dining-room in which 
the students take their meals, and a separate bath 
and drcssltlg-rn^ for each. For exercise there is 
a fine teirace-walk close upon the sea, and a garden 
well filled with the shrubs and evergreens of the 
island. Books tire kept, recording the name, con- 
duct, and pipgress of each student, which are always 
open to Winspection of the public. The plan of 
the institulfcn is exceedingly liberal, the object in 
view, apparently, being that families who.se limited 
means preclude them. from sending their sons to 
Europe to complete their education, should hare the 
opportunity of obtaining sound, practical, aad useM 
instruction Ibr them at home. Great order is mata- 

N 2 
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tained in the establishment, the discipline of which 
is very strict. Many of the pupils, in after life, 
haTe afforded good evidence of the excellent system 
of training to which they were subjected in the early 
years of their life. 

The church and convent of the Jesuits is near 
this college. The inmates were banished from 
Teneriffe during the religious and political commo- 
tions which extended from Spain even to these 
small and remote islands, but were subsequently 
permitted to return. Las Palmas also possesses a 
theatre and casino for the amusement of the people, 
which, with the alaraeda, form interesting and 
attractive places of resort to the inhabitants. 

The aspect of the country around Las Palmas, 
and indeed in the' whole island of Grand Canary, 
differs in some material points from that of Tene- 
riffe. In consequence of the much greater quantity 
of rain that falls annually in the former island, 
everything looks verdant and refreshing, and vege- 
tation of all kinds is remarkably abundant. It 
suffers under one great disadvantage, however, 
Grand Canary being said not to be nearly so salu- 
brions as Teneriffe. In 18^1, when it was visited 
by cholera, the island was completely decimated. 
This fatal disease is said to have been first intro- 
duced by a ship from Habana, whidi arrived %ith 
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foul Unen on board, a suppo^on confinned by the 
• fact that it broke out in the quarter where ibe 
clothes were washed. The same vessel, however, 
is stated to have previously landed a passenger in 
quarantine, at Santa Crua, where no evil results 
followed. 

The road leading out of the town winds for some 
distance along the edge of a very deep ravine. 
The prospect is exceedingly pleasing and cheerful, 
presenting a continuous bird's-eye view of gentle- 
men's country-houses, every inch of ground being 
carefully cultivated. There are innumerable gardens, 
variegated with blossoming flowers of all colours 
and kinds. Productive vineyards are seen over 
the whole face of the country, and there are many 
dense groves and thickets in whiah, even at midday, 
one may find shelter from the overpowering rays of 
the sun. 

One of our exciuTsions, wh’de on the island, was 
to the Barranco de los Freyles. It forms a narrow 
gorge betwe^ steep and stupendous rocks hanging 
over on each side, while a mountau-torrent dashes 
wildly over its rough bed below. It te scarcely 
possible to conceive a spot which presents a more 
wild aud desolate aspect ; and yet, you have but to 
take one more turn, and all at once you behold a 
scene as different as it is posuble to imagine. In 
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tihe dybtanoe, the cultivated table-land, with its 
clusters of palm-trees, may be seen glittering in the 
sun like a bright spot of emerald green, presenting 
a strange contrast when viewed beside the rugged 
rocks and frowning precipices of this tremendous 
gorge. 

In Grand Canary there is more aerial effect than 
in Teneriffe, owing probably to the greater amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere. In the latter island, 
the effect is often very perplexing, particularly to 
an artist accustomed to a northern climate, the 
aerial perspective almost ceasing, the measure of 
distance failing, and the view hiking flat and some- 
what like a scene-painting. This effect contioiies 
until the eye in time becomes accustomed to the 
clear and intense effects of tropical sunlight. This, 
however, as I have observed, is not the case in 
Canary, where, if the effects arc not so gorgeous as 
in Teneriffe, they are nmre poetical and suggestive. 

There is a very beautiful spot called Teror about 
four leagues from Las Palmas. The greater part 
of the road which leads to its pa.sse8 through some 
of the most charming and beautiful scenery in the 
island. The village of Teror is situated ou a con- 
siderable elevation, its white houses being percepti- 
ble OB the mountain sidt^ shining in the sun, long 
before the traveller reaches it. Here again the 
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fttce oftiieoountiy ia inten^persed wMi namerotu 
ooQQtfj se^ts and tiac fine estates of wealthy propri* 
etors. At some distance fi-om Teror, on a stall 
greater acclivity, there is a lovely valley literally 
dotted with churches and cottages. When I first 
beheld it, every object was concealed by one dense 
cloud which came rolling up the valley, but, as it 
seemed gradually to he lifted up, cottages and 
gardens were disclosed one after another, shining in 
the sunlight with a brilliancy and beauty which 
made it impossible for me to imagine a fairer scene. 

Teror is celebrated for a strange legend of a re- 
markable pine-tree, on which an image of the 
Virgin Mary was found. The ftgure was carried to 
the parochial church, where it is still preserved in 
great honour, being loatled with jewels. As the 
diamond rings prepared for the Virgin could not be 
put on her hands as originally formed, she was 
provided with, an extra pmr, which are now so re- 
splendent with precious stones that the joints of the 
fingers are completely hidden by them, while her 
own origioal bands, which are very beautiful, are 
tucked under her magnficent brocaded rbbm. She 
is called La Virgen del Pino, a name wfaidh has 
become so popular that many of the young ladies cf 
the island rejoice in bearing it as their Chiistitai 
i^pellatJon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Atakya — Caveriis — The Community of Pottere — Specimen® of 
tlieir Workmanship — Sava^ Dogs — Imaginary Fears — 
Sketching — Demand for Old Clothtss — Story of a Prussian 
Friend on a Botanical Excursion — The Feafiant- Farmer — ^The 
Study of Engli^ — Butter for Breakfast — A Present of 
Cakonee Larg(ja — Hospitality of the EeBidenta of Grand 
Canary — ^The English Hotel — Pepa^ the Hoetesa — 
savoury Abode — ^The Furniture lind Decorations 
Hotel — ^Its Conveniences and Inconveniences^j^^^l^ Honise 
occupied by Columbus — Hk Visit to the Caasuries — AJouiso 
Sanchez de Huelva, the Andalusian Mart^rU-Informaiion 
communicated by him to Columbus. :v 


I AM not aware that there is any place in the 
island to which a more pleasant excursion can be 
made in fine weather than to Atalaya. The aspect 
of the place is very remarkablfe, presenting at first 
sight something like the appearance of an extinct 
miter. On examining it more closely, we found 
that it was shaped like an immense basin, the ndai 
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of wfaidi were prorated with a great nomber of 
caverns. These caverns, difiemg ih«D each other 
in extent, rise in tie|:8, like the boxes in a theatre, 
up the acclivity on which they are ntnated to the 
very edge of the great natural basin. Although . 
many may find some difficulty in crediting the 
statement, it is still true that these dens constitute 
the habitations of a considerable population. 
The place is literally a town of caves, with a popu- 
lation amounting, it is said, to about two thousand. 
Although they are certainly a very wild and savage 
looking class of people, they profess to follow a re- 
gular line of industry, being potters by trade. I 
was favoured with an opportunity of seeing some 
articles of their workmanship, which were so^ well 
executed that in some instances they wouTd not 
have disgrhced the workmen of more civilized 
localities, wlio have had the advantage of more 
careful and systematic training in their craft. 1 
saw several utensils, the shape of whijiffi was very 
elegant, although a connoisseur might have detected 
some faults so.far as regards perfect symmetiy of 
form. On the whole, many of the articles reminded 
me of the vessels of Etruscan pottery, to which 
they bore considerable resemblance. 

The people were not by any means the most pre> 
possesamg I have seen. Their countenances ir&n 
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dark <®d lowering, their manners wild and savage, 
and their appearance that of an unsettled community 
of ^psies, whom they greatly resembled, rather 
than that of the inhabitants of a quiet and orderly 
■rillage, even though the houses were the caves of 
the earth. As we might have anticipated, we were 
soon surrounded by beggars, eager and clamorous 
in their demands. Their savage-looking dogs, with 
blood-shot eyes, that looked with faithful suspicion 
On all strangers, snuffed and growled about us. It 
seemed to me that we had found our way into 
company not of the best or safest character, and I 
cannot say that I felt quite comfortable in the 
midst of such a reckless horde. 1 had only two 
companions with me, and when one of them, ex- 
cited to anger by the clamorous importunities of the 
numerous beggars, spoke rather sharply to them, 
1 did not think it quite safe, and wished he had 
deferred his reproof until we had got to a safer db- 
tance from them. However, as we were now, to 
use a common expression of boys, “ in for it," I 
thought it advisable to assume an appearance of as 
great indifference and composure as I could muster 
up, for, with such lawle.ss people, the most danger- 
ous thing in the world b to show that you are 
afrmd of them. I therefore sat down and took out 
my sketch-book and drewngHmateriais. With 
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hundreds gatfaei^d bj cariosity about me, I set to 
work, and soon reproduced on paper the savage 
scene and the wild figures on whkdi I had been 
looking. My fears must have greatly exaggerated 
the causes of alarm which I had imagined, for I met 
with no interruption in my operations. There was, 
no doubt, a good deal of curiosity to see what I 
was al>out, bnt there was no rudeness or violence'. 
When I had finished my task for the day, I again 
put up my instniments, and, beyond the curiosity 
of which I continued still to be the object, I took 
my departure without suffering any inconvenience 
from the presence of these almost untutored sa- 
vages. 

Having now gi-eatcr confidence in my friends, 
the potters of the caves, I went alone on the fol- 
lowing day t*) visit them and their locality. I say 
alone, for my only companion was a boy named 
Juanito, about fourteen years of age, whom I had 
taken with me to titke care of my donkey. As 
soon as I began to make preparations for drawing, 
1 was perceived by some sharp eyes, and crowds, 
equal in number to those that had beset me iht 
day before, gathered around the station on which I 
had fixed. Not only, however, did I find than 
very wdl conducted, but also ezoeedfingly courteoim 
and obliging. Any little service that I required, 
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they WCTe ready to perform, brin^og out mats also 
fijr me, that I might have a more comfortable seat. 
When I began to draw, there was some commotion 
mnong themselves, struggling to get near tojne and 
to excite my attention to them individually. On 
inquiring what they wished me to do for them, 1 
was informed that they were anxious to get intro- 
duced into my sketch. I had thus an excellent 
supply of models, some of them with most ex- 
pressive faces, strongly-marked features, dark com- 
plexions, and flashing eyes. 

1 took care, however, to give them no money, 
being afraid that the sight of it might excite their 
cupidity, and lead them to ask for or expect more 
than 1 would have been disposed to give. As a 
measure of precaution, therefore, I had taken none 
with me. I told them, however, that, if they 
wished for anything, they might call at my resi- 
dence the following day. Money really did not 
appear to be so much an object of desire with them 
as clothing. Any article of wearing apparel they 
were exceedingly anxious to procure, and it would 
have required the stores laid up in the emporium 
of a Moses or Jacob in Houndsditch to answer 
all the eager demands made upon my gehermnty. 
1 had to be liberal enough in promises, the only 
coin in which I could pay them at the time. 
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Patting than off till the morrow, I promised that I 
wonld then see what I could do to satisfy a few at 
least of the many pressing wants wluch 1 was so 
urgently solicited to supply. 

Many amudng stories, I have no doubt, might 
be told of this strange predilection for articles of 
old clothing. I am myself acquainted witib one 
instance that occurred to a Prusaian friend of my 
own. This gentleman happened to be enga^ at 
the time on a botanical excursion in the island. 
On one occasion, being desirous of making an excur- 
sion to a remote and secluded district, in order that 
hq might pursue his jouniey without incumbrance, 
he left his baggage at some village in the interior. 
One day he had been wandering about in search of 
some specimen of a plant he was anxious to pro- 
cure, in his anxfety to find which the time slipped 
away with greater speed than he had reckoned. 
When he at last resolved to give up for the day a 
search which, as yet, had been fruitless, he found 
out his real situation. He was benighted in a 
strange, distant, and unknown part of the country. 
Besides, he was so completely knocked up by the 
labour of the day, under a hot sun, thirt he felt un- 
equal to the task of retracang his steps, even if the 
road lay straight before him in broad daylight In 
these direumstances he came to the determinatuiii 
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of deiaanding hospitality for the night from one of 
the peasant-farmers of the- district. On coming np 
to one of their solitary houses, he made known his 
situation, and was at once kindly invited to accept 
of shelter and entertainment under the friendly roof 
of the agrioidtuiist. 

After partaking of such homely fare as his host 
could offer him, he retired to seek the repose he 
so much needed after the fatigues he had under- 
gone daring the day. In entertaining the hope, 
however, that he was at once to be allowed to 
enjoy uninterrupted sleep, he had literally reckoned 
without his host. The latter did not so understand 
the hospitality which he considered himself bound 
to show his guest. In a spirit of kindness and 
courtesy, he would seat himself by the side of our 
friend’s l>ed, and continue to converse with him. 
It is true he considered this an act of politedlli 
due to a stranger resting for the hrst time hdilenft 
his roof, but the wearied botanist, who had gone to 
bed with the hope of being allowed to forget ail 
sublunary things for a time, could not be induced 
to regard it in the same ligbt. It was with great 
reluctance, dierefore, that be listened to the long- 
winded stories of the worthy farmer. The latter, 
among many other things, told him that he had not 
always lived in riiat secluded place, but had beoei 
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in the seaport-towns where great nambwe of 
foreign gentlemen came, and wbidi were fi^nented 
by merchants from Europe. There were, in parti* 
colar, severai English, and he had once managed to 
pick up a good many English words, but unfortu- 
nately he bad now forgotten them all. It was still 
more unfortunate for our fnend that he should 
happen to be desirous of having his memory re- 
freshed at such a moment, but, as he did not like 
to lose the benefit of the acr|uisitions which be had 
once made, he would be delighted again to know 
what were the English names of “ cavallo,” 
“ ^erro,” “ cochino,” “ vaca,” “ cabra,” &c. Our 
good friend, though heartily wishing that hb host 
had chosen another time for renewing his acquaint- 
ance with' a foreign language, amiably complied 
with his request, giving him the English equivalent 
for every animal he had nametl. 

As the desire of knowledge, however, increases 
with its gratiheation, this philological interro- 
gatory was contmued so long that the guest's 
patience became quite exhausted, and he gave 
nmny plain indications of his desire to be left alone. 
But hb host did not appear to comprohend any of 
these signs, so much was bb heart fixed on increaa- 
ing hb stock of Englbh words. The weaiied £n^ 
gli^man was therefore compelled to tell him 
plainly that he could endure hb presence no 
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longer, and wished to be allowed to enjoy the sleep 
of which he stood so much in need. The old man 
replied : — 

“ Si, Sefior,- I will go presently, but you will 
bare plenty of time to sleep, and it is ready so 
seldom that any foreign gentleman visits this part, 
that I must take advantage of the opportunity.” 

With many lamentations that he should have 
been the person destined to give him so favourable 
an opportunity of rubbing up his English, the 
wearied gentleman had again to listen to the mo- 
notonous query: “Como se dice cavallo, perro, 
cocbino ? ” until the host himself was exhausted 
by so unusual an amount of intellectual labour, 
and with many kind wishes bade his guest good: 
night. 

Our exhausted friend now fondly thoi%ht ihat 
all interruption to the enjoyment of quiet and 
repose was removed, and that he might redtoh on 
a good night’s deep. He was stUl doomed to dis- 
appointment, however, for, after a short interval, 
just when he believed himself faUing Mto the land 
of foigetfiilness, a man and a boy, having entered 
the room, proceeded to attach a goat-skin bag, 
filled with milk, to a rope suspended firom the roof, 
aad commenced smoging it to and firo from one to 
the oftter, keeping time to tie sound of a mono- 
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tonous kind of sing’song. Our fnend now felt 
. himself in the condition of & persecuted man, a 
martyr to hb love of science. If his patience had 
been sorely tried before, it was now fairly ex- 
hausted, and he expostulated with his two tor- 
mentors, telling them how impossible it was for 
him to sleep while they made sudi a horrible noise. 

Listening to his complaints, however, with great 
composure, they only answered : — 

“ Duerma, su merced, que nosotros no le moles- 
tamos,— and we must continue our work, or else you 
will have no butter for yom- breakfast.” 

At daybreak, after having partaken of the fare 
provided for him as breakfast, the botanist took his 
leave. Wishing, however, to recompense his hos- 
pitable host for the reception with which he had 
mst, he offered him some money, which tlie latter 
abtulntely refused, saying that in bis ‘‘ pueblo ” he 
WRS'*^ Caballero,” and that he felt proud of having 
had the honour to entertmn the foreign gentlmnan 
in his “pobre choza.” “But,” continued he, 
“what nice trousers those are you have on I 1 
wish you wduld give them to me.” 

He was told in reply by his guest that be would 
be delighted to make a j^resent of them to him, 
but that, having no baggage with him, he had not 
another pair to put on. 

VOL. u. 
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“Oh,” said the host, “eso no imports; I assure 
yon I seldom wear caleones largos myseli^ except 
on feast days, and you may easily do without 
them till you arrive at the pueblo where you have 
your baggage.” 

Our friend, however, not being quite so unso* 
phisticated in his manners, could not make up his 
mind to part at that time with so important an 
habiliment, and travel in the sans cuhtte style his 
host appeared to think so natural. The present of 
a pair of trousers, therefore, had to be deferred to 
a more suitable opportunity. 

The residents of Grand Canary, as I have already 
remarked, are courteous, hospitable, and kind to 
strangers ; but a person who goes to the island with* 
out a recommendation to some resident family will 
fare badly indeed, for there is great difficulty in 
folding good accommodation even in the city of 
Las Palmas. Indeed there are only two places 
where strangers are received, and, though they are 
called hotels, it b by far too dignified a name for 
them. The first b an exceedingly dirty and ill* 
regulated place, rejoicing in the distinction of being 
called tile English Hotel. Fep^ the presiding genius 
of it, we found to be anything but an agreeable or 
obliging hostess, inattentive in tiie extreme, mid 
even insolent, to those who tdie up tiieir residence 
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in such quarters as she provides for them. The 
■ visitor DO sooner gets tdthin the predmcts of her 
den than his disagreeables begin. From the top of 
a dirty flight of stone stairs be gropw his way into 
a large dark room, which is hermetically dosed op 
under the pretence that it is neoesmy to keep oot 
the heat. When the shutters were opened, and 
consumptive-lodting cat that seemed to hst# 4idien 
np its quarteiTf there, darted out of the ro^S^i, the 
extreme appearance of which betokened great ne- 
glect and nncleanliness. A hard sofa and a few 
chairs were very formally arranged in their ortho- 
dox places, but they were so covered with dust 
that one could not go near them without carrying 
awaj a considerable quantity of it on his person, 
Tbe pillows of the sofa, bemg made of wood, must 
have been comfortable objects on which to rest an 
aching head ! The state of the floor I shall not 
attempt to describe, satisfying myself with saying 
that it wsSf Indescribable. I doubt indeed if the 
English language could supply me with terms suffici- 
ently strong to give a correct idea of the filthy state 
of the place, or if the English mind could conceive of 
humisn beings allowing an apartment in their houses 
to get into such a condition. With all this disorder 
and dirt, however, there were some ambitious 
attempts at display. Everything that could be 

02 
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was gilt. Faded needlework and prints were 
decorated with gUt frames. A gilt looking-glass 
was suspended on the wall. The glass had become 
misty and obscure through long-continued neglect, 
but the gilding was still resplendent on some part of 
it. In short, it was a room full of show and dirt. 

We were next introduced to the bedroom, which, 
if possible, was worse even than the room we had 
left. "To call it a room would be a misnomer. It 
was a den, lighted only by a small aperture at the 
top, immediately over the bed, which passed for a 
window. So encased was the floor with successive 
layers of dust, which seemed to have been trodden into 
it, that it was no longer possible to discover theori- 
^nal material. The few articles of fumitimj were 
so uncleanly that one hesitated to soil his hands by 
touching them, and the. chairs so rickety that few 
could venture to sit down upon them, lest they 
should tumble with them to the ground. The dis- 
agreeable atmosphere of the room was not improved 
by the sickening smell 0/ incense that pervaded it. 
There were also some of the usual objects of Roman 
Catholic veneration. A picture of the Madonna, 
with a very dusty and ftded ribbon bow, was hung 
near the bed. The room was adorned with a deco- 
rative palm, which bore all the appearance of having 
been popular with the flies ever since it had been 
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planted in its present position. The door would 
not remain shut without being barricaded. Some* 
times, daring the night, when tiie wind blew 
violently, it would burst open, and tiie nu|i would 
pour in through tiie open corridor. Indeed there 
were so many sources of cUsturbance during the 
night that it was impossible to obtain any conti- 
nuous rest till a late, or rather early, hour. There 
were cats roaming though the passages, white, their 
loud yells and sepulchral cries murdered sleep. 
At twelve every night certatn of the guests returned 
to supper, creating additional noise and dbturbance, 
so many things being wanted, so many voices scream- 
ing all at onc«^ Pepa’s being always prominent in 
sharpness and loudness. 

In the morning things were little better. Such a 
comfort as hot water was with difficulty obtuned. 
The shoes were left unbroshed, and when the poor 
drudge of a servant wa»«asked why they had not 
been dmmed, he replied tiiat he would be happy to 
do them if 1 would show him the way. 

The othm* hotel is, if postible, still more miserable. 
The h(»t and hostess, however, are more attentive, 
and always disposed to be kind and obliging to 
sneh as favour them with their patronage. Persons 
intending to rem^ for some time in Gnmd Canary 
would do better to hire a house in the country, 
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providing themselves at least with one native ser- 
vant. So few articles of ftirniture are really neces- 
sary in tJiis charming climate that it would by no 
means be such a formidable aifaii’ to make this 
arrangement as might appear at first sight. 

While wandering one day through the streets of 
the city of Las Palmas, I was so mucli struck by 
the quaint appearance of an old window and door, 
that I Sat down to sketch them. This was so 
unusual a sight to the people who lived about that 
it evidently afforded them much amusement. In 
order to get anything like sufficient distance, 1 was 
compelled to enter a doorway, which, like most in 
the Canaries, was always standing invitingly open* 
When the residents of the house saw me, and 
became aware of what I was about, with alLj^ 
natural grace and courtesy of the people eff 
islmids, they offered me a seat or whatever .elsf X 
might require. They also had the kinfinAes to 
inform me that the old house opposite was Ihe one 
which had been occupied by Christopher Colum- 
bus when he visited Canary, route to the New 
World. This information gave additional interest 
to my sketch, and 1 begged them to tell me all they 
knew on the subject. They, however, modestly 
refenrod me to more weig^y authorities, finm 
whom I acquired idl the knowledge 1 was anxious 
to obtoin. 
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It would appear that Colamhiis, on his first voy> 
age of discoTfflfy, put into this port on the 11th ^ 
August, 1492, his smaU squadron, as is wdl known, 
consisting oulj of three small Teasels. The great 
navigator remained there for twenty days, engaged 
in refitting the Nina, one of bis ve^els which had 
suffered some damage during the short voyage 
from Spmn to the Canaries. After the necessary 
repmrs, the vessels of the expedition preceded to 
Gomera, where Columbus had previously resided for 
some years as a settler. After there taking in 
supplies of water and provisions, and reinfordng 
his .crews with some volunteers from the bland, he 
proceeded on his course on the 7th of September. 

Some of these authors at the same time attempt 
to deprive him of the honour of having been the 
actual discoverer of America. They acknowledge 
that he was undoubtedly the first who intentionally 
went in search of the New World that bb study and 
reflections on the subject assured him must exist 
to the westward of all the then known regions of the 
earth. According to their account, during the 
period that Columbus was a denizen of Gomera, 
it happened that an Andalusian mariner, named 
Alonzo Sandiez de Huelva, commanded a small 
vemel engaged in troffie between these islands and 
that of Madeira. On (me of hb customary voyageSf 
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he is said to have encountered so violent a gale of 
wind that his vessel was driven completely ont of 
its course. Long and unremittingly the gale 
pursued them, blowing with such violence as to 
leave them no alternative, in their puny barque, but 
to scud Iwjfore it, or to perish beneath the moun- 
tain waves that followed in their wake. After 
many days’ sailing in an almost unvaried direction, 
the united influence of wind and sea conveyed the 
distressed voyagers safely to the shore of what, ac- 
cording to their description, must have been one of 
the West India Islands. From this place, after a 
prolonged period, and the endurance of almost in- 
credible hardships of every kind, the master and 
two sailors, the sole remnants of the wretched crew, 
managed to find their way back to Gomera in their 
crazy vessel. Here they were most hospitably re- 
ceived and humanely treated by Columbus under 
his own roof ; but such was the miserable state of 
weakness to which their long sufferings had re- 
duced them, that, within a brief period of time, all 
three died there, not, however, before the patron, 
Smichez de Huelva, had fully communicated to 
Columbus, as a brother seaman, and ardent in- 
quirer after geographical knowledge, all the details 
of his disastrous voyage, the course he had been 
obliged to stem*, the distance he estimated he bid 
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gone ovra*, and all nicdi other obsm^adoos as it had 
been in his power to make. 

The possibility of sndi a voyage being pmfonned 
under the dreomstances rdated in diis account is 
beyond all doubt. Indeed, towards the end of 
the last century, it was practically vmified by the 
well-authenticated &ct that one of the small mft 
that ply between the islands, whose patrones 
(masters), even at the present day, are endrdly 
ignorant of every particle of navigation, with 
the exception only of the compass, the use of 
which they understand, not one of them 
being able to T-ead, much less to keep, a log, 
while coming, deeply laden with wheat, from Lan- 
zarote to Canary, met with a nmilar accident to 
that which is said to have befrUen the andent De 
Huelva some centuries ago. For a lengthened 
period of time, this little vessel, built only for 
plying from island to island, was compelled to keep 
a stnught course before the blast, the first land to 
which they cape being Vcnexuela, in South America. 
Here they were so fortonate as to fall in with an 
En^^bh vessel, by which they were safely piloted 
into the harbour of La Guayra. 

After long pondering on the information oh* 
tained firom De Huelva, Columbus, already a good 
o(»mographer and experienced seaman, whose am* 
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bil»dn had previously been liniited to a hope of snr* 
passing the Portuguese discoverers on the coast of 
AMca, is said to have arrived at the conclusion- 
tibtat a counterbalancing land must exist in the 
western hemisphere. This conviction led to his 
fruitless endeavours to obtain from John II. of 
Portugal and Henry VII. of England, the en- 
couragement and assistance that were finally granted 
him by Isabella of Castile. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 


English Writers on tl)e Canary Wanthfr— Captain Glaaae— Juan de 
Betlit‘iieoartr--liieursiona on I^nmroi<s Fuerterentum, and 
•Gomefft — Burning of San Sebaetian — Santa Cruz da Berbena 
EDi?omiter« batwaen tha Bpaniania an<i Mtwra — ^Xba Con* 
queror of Tantiriffe — Captain GlaBae'a lVa«!ing SjKJculation — 
Port Hilki)orotigli — ^Enghah Tratiing Scttlanent on the Coiwt 
>f Africa — lloitility — (jflaase a Friaonerat Santa Cmx 
— Hia IinpriMmmeiit I'ona^id— Ita Strange Discovery — Ke- 
montftmnce iwkliieiitstji! to tbe Sjmniah Court — I>eliv«!rauc5e of 
the Captain^Embarks for Eng lancl-— Conaplracy and Murder 
at Sea — Death of the Captain — Sup|x«iie*l Eicktenoeof an Eighth 
Canary Idand — Attempta to Dbeover it — ^l‘a«9o a Enchanted 
laland — SL Brandon— The Apfxmranco of the Unknown 
lakod Explained — The hiarveikHta Fountain PaAhr^ 

Frego% "‘Teatio C'ritico.** 

One of the few English writeup who here em- 
ployed their peas in describing the Canary laUnda 
m George Giasae, a merchant, who, after the 
middle of last century, published in London the 
history of their discovery and conquest, to which u 
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added a description of their then state, the habits 
and manners of the inhabitants, &c., &o. The 
historical part is merely a translation of the old 
manuscript work of Father Juan Abreu Galindo; 
but the latter part, consisting of the author’s person^ 
observations on the commerce, mode of life of the 
people, the winds, currents, and other phenomena, 
is as correct as might well be looked for at the 
hands of an author who, though from his early 
years visiting the islands on trading voyages, had 
never made a lengthened stay in any one of 
them. 

His tra^cal fate is so far connected with the 
island of Grand Canary, that it may be not uninte- 
resting to give an account of his adventures ; but, 
to do so with clearness, we must go back to kmg 
prior dates. 

From the time of Juan de Bethencourt’s finrt 
taking possession of the island of Lanzarote, it was 
one of his favourite and ambitious objects to extend 
his conquests to the adjacent coast of Africa; to 
which end he and his followers made frequent de- 
scents and inroads there, briqging away few other 
spoils than captives, whom, in considerable 
numbers, tbey retained as slaves in thmr own 
service, and sent many others to be sold as such 
in Spain and Portugal. These expeditions were 
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frequently repeated by Betbenoonrt’s ancoessors, 
and brought on the reprisals often made by the 
Moors, who, in return, harassed the Mands with 
their invasions. The latter occasionally carried off 
with them persons cff note, for whose ransom they 
obtained large sums of money, or, filing to do so, 
condemned them to the same cruel bondage as their 
fellow-prisoners of humbler standing. Their in- 
cursions on that island were more numerous than 
on any of the ©there, and continued till so late a 
period as 1749. On two different occasions, in 
1569 and 1586, they kept possession of it for some 
wcfeks, and swepi off all the booty that, together 
with hundreds of prisoners, they could carry 
away. In Fuerteventura and Gomera, also, they 
repeatedly lauded, and, in the latter, more than 
once burned its capital, the town of San Sebastian, 
and even attacke4 the western part of Teneriffe. 

But the early Spaniards had obtained an un- 
profitable footing upon the coast. They had con- 
structed a fort to protect theur own forays and, as 
far as possible, keep in check those of the in- 
fidels. They called it the castle of Santa Cruz de 
Berbmia, or of Mar Pequefio, and kept it supplied 
with a garrison that was employed in almost 
dmly encounters with the Moore, who, however, 
after a long siege and much bloodshed, in 1524, 
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snoceeded in driving the Spaniards from their ter- 
ritory, and immediately razed the fortification to 
the ground, many years elapsing before it was 
again rebuilt. 

When, however, Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo, the 
conqueror of Teneriffe, found himself appointed by 
Charles V. Governor-General, not only of the 
islands, but likewise of that part of the western 
coast of Africa lying between Cape Geer and Cape 
Bojador, he thought it incumbent on him to prove 
the Spanish right to their assumed pos.«e8sion, by 
re-erecting the fort of Santa Cruz de Mar Pequefio. 
It was done ; but the King of Fez and his subjects, 
in overwhelming numbers, allowed it but a short 
permanence. These ruthless enemies again de- 
molished it, as they had done with its predecessor, 
after driving back to the Canaries the small 
number of its defenders who had been fortunate 
enough to escape from death or a cruel captivity. 
No further attempt seems to have been made by 
the Spaniards to fix themselves in a country of so 
little advantage to tbem, and from which, to compen- 
sate for their many grievous losses, they appear to 
have drived no other benefit than the number of 
Moorish slaves they bad made, and the superior 
one of having introduced into the islands the 
useful breed of dromedaries that is now used 
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as beasts of burden in aU (tf them bat Palma, 
Gomera, and Hiero. But, thongb In abeyance for 
more than 250 yem^ and, so to say, forgotten or 
unknown by the rest of tiie world, they nevertb^ 
less arrogated to tibemselves the right and tMe to it, 
as though it had really bem a vanquished and 
colonised territory of their own. They likewise 
appear to have always kept a jealous eye on any 
proceedings that might indicate an interlopement by 
other powers ; arising probably from the dread 
that their fishery on the coast (on which the popu- 
lation of the islands so greatly depends for its 
sustenance) might be interfered with. 

George Glasse, the anthor of whom we speak, was 
a Scotch master-mariner, and, as such, made many 
trading voyages between 'England and the Cananes, 
as well as between the principal ports of Western 
Barbary. In the course of these voyage he seems 
to have visited and made himself acquainted with 
the whole of the former. He appeara to have been 
a man d* shrewd, active, and observant mind, and 
also of enterprising character, as was evinced by 
hb plan for establishing a fodory^ or at least a 
trading post, on that part of the Aficicau oon^mit 
where the Spaniards had, in long by-gpne yean» at- 
tempted to settle. His beUef was ||wt he could 
there estabrish a permanent and vajhudde baiter? 
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trade of English and other European goods against 
the gums, skins, and other productions of the 
country. 

Obtaining in London the requisite assistance to 
carry his scheme into execution, he freighted a large 
ship, laded her with a cargo proper for the object, 
and with Ijis wife, daughter, servants, and interpreter 
(an Armfenian), proceeded in her to the port of 
Guader, the same which the Spaniards anciently 
called Santa Cruz de Berberia. As a first measure 
he christened it Port Hillsborough, in honour of the 
Earl of that name, who was then a member of the 
British Ministry, and had approved and promoted 
Glasse's plan. The latter soon formed an alliance 
with Yaben Ben Hamet, Muza Ben Mahmoud, 
Salem Ben Yathman, and many other Moexiih 
chiefe gloiying in different terminations Of Ben. 
It was then, only on discovering the ancient foun- 
dations of some extensive edifice, and a few much- 
corroded copper coins, that he first learned the fact 
that in former ages there had been other European 
residents there. 

But a much more unpleasing discovery was soon 
forced upon him. Port Hillsborongh, though ad- 
minble in itself, and of very easy access from the 
sea, was found to be perfectly dosed against the 
ezit of any ship of the size of the one that had now 
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entered it, unless favoured with a steady south wind, 
though smaller vessels could at all times work out. 
Now, as that wind hardly ever blows during the 
prevalence of the regular north-east trade winds, 
which last from April or May till the middle of 
September, he was threatened with a long and in- 
convenient detention of his ship, in Whi«|i_ca8e it 
would be impossible to secure the early traimnission 
to England of the articles he had already obtiuned 
in barter for his merchandize. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, Glasse determined on equipping and manning 
his long-boat, in which, with only three or four of 
his’erew, he came to the Canary Islands, with the 
intention of there purchasing one or more of the 
sniall brigantines that plied between them. To the 
departure of these vessels, when loaded, Port 
Hillsborongh presented no natural impediment. He 

touched first at Lanzarote ; but, unable to attain 

* 

his object there, he came on to Grand Canary, 
where he remmned on shore, sending his boat and 
seamen back to the coast. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish Ambassador at London, 
having heard of the project of forming an English 
settlement on the coast of AfHca contiguous to th^ 
islands, gave notice of it to the Court of Madrid: 
TheCaptidn General was speedily itoaished witii 
private orders from his Government io be ea tbe 
votu. f 
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alert, and, in case of the report proving trne, to 
use every exertion to thwart the plan, by refusing 
all succour of provisions, men, or vessels, to the 
nascent establishment. 

Scarcely, therefore, had poor Glasse, who was 
quite ignorant of these circumstances, or that Spain 
had any pretensions to the spot he had selected, 
landed, as we have said, at Grand Canary, before 
he was pounced upon as a violator of the Spanish 
laws. Being conveyed, a close prisoner, to Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe, he wa.s there immured in a 
cell of one of the castles, — his confinement 
being shortly after made still more strict in conse- 
quence of his being detected in an attempt to 
escape. So much secrecy regarding his imprison* 
ment was preserved, that nearly a twelvemonth 
had elapsed before the existence of an English pri- 
soner in the castle became known to any but the 
immediate actors in his detention. The discovery 
of his being there is said to have been effected by 
Glasse’s frequently cutting off the crust of his daily 
loaf of bread (all means of communication with 
the outer world being denied hkn, as a prisoner au 
secret). Scratching on k in English with a nail 
lus name, and the place and time of his deten* 
lion, he tiien flung it from his dungeon-bars to 
the ehingly beach below, in hopes that some fisher- 
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man or straggler thore might pick it and convey 
it to some one who could anderstand it. And so 
it did at last happen ; for one of these crnsts ulti- 
mately reached the hmids of the British Consul on 
the island, who lost no time in investigating the 
matter. But, all interference on his part being dis- 
allowed by the Governor-General, who stated that 
he merely acted in comjdiance with orders, 
a statement of the case was transmitted by the 
Consul to his Government, which instantly called 
through Lord Rochfort, their Envoy at Madiid, for 
exjplunation and re<lres8 from the Spanisli Court. 
The latter at first treated the affair very cavalierly, 
expressing surprise that so much fuss should be 
made about the fate of u mere merchant capfaiin, 
but. being assured, iit reply, that the meanest cabin 
boy that sailed under the British flag was entitled 
to, and would receive, as much protection as. if he 
were one of the nobles of the land, the Spanish Go- 
vernment at last gave unwilling orders for Glasse’s 
restoration to liberty — ^a fatal liberty for him. 

So unlooked-for an incident as^ad occurred effec- 
tually rallied the proposed establishment of the fac- 
tory at Port Hillsborough. The Moorish chiefe, after 
long and vainly wtuting for the promised return of the 
captain, one day resolved on making ^e most they 
co^ of the goods the gods had sent ihmn. They 

p2 
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rose upon the unfortunate settlers, cruelly butchered 
many of them, and burnt the ship, barely allowing 
time for Mrs. Glasse and her daughter, with the in- 
terpreter and two or three other survivors, to throw 
themselves into the boat, in which, after encounter- 
ing great danger and privations, they finally found 
their way to Tenerifle. 

But the liberty to which Captain Glasse was re- 
stored came upon him at a very unlucky moment, 
for it proved the immediate cause of the death of 
the entire family. Naturally anxious to leave the 
scene of his sufferings as early as possible, and 
eager to reach his native country and demand re- 
paration from Spain tor his imprisonment and 
losses, he hastened to Port Orotava, where an 
English ship, called the Earl of Sandwich, lay ready 
to take her departure for London. This vessid 
was loaded with a valuable cargo of wine, silk, 
orchilla-weed, cochineal, a great amount of gold- 
dust and bars, and a still larger amount in kegs of 
dollars. Glasse and his family embarked us pas- 
sengers on this vessel, and had a prosperous 
voyage until near the land they were never more 
to see. 

Four of the crew had conspired at this jmicture 
to murder all the other persons on board, and 
possess themselves of the bullion and coin they 
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knew to be in the ship. This Tillatnons design 
they carried into execution at night, attocking and 
overpowering the capttun and watch upon deck; 
and when Glasse, hearing the scuffle, was fiishing 
to the rescue from bis cabin, he was waylaid on the 
companion-iadder by one of the mutineers, who 
pinioned his anns, while another wrested his sword 
from him and passed it repeatedly through his 
body. His wife and daughter (then only twdve 
years old) were dragged from the cabin, but, esca- 
ping from the hands of their captors, they threw 
themselves overboard, locked in each other’s arms, 
the four murderers finally remaining the only living 
beings on board. The latter then steered the 
ship up St. George’s Channel, till within a few 
leagues of Waterford, when, placing the treasure in 
the boat, they scuttled and sank the ship, them- 
selves lauding privately, and burying most of their 
ill-gotten wealth at a marked spot on the beach, 
casting the boat afterwards adrift. The dissolute 
conduct and profuse expenditure of foreign coin 
during their stay at Waterford, however, soon at- 
tracted suspicion tow'ards them, and, this being 
further strengthened by the accidental discovery of 
some of the buried treasure, and by the boat being 
picked up, they were traced by Ihe offleen of 
justice to Dublin, and there arrested. After many 
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Illuminations among themselves, they each made 
a foil confession, with minute details of their crime. 
Their trial and execution is found under the head 
of “ Principal Events ” in the “Annual Register” for 
1765. * 

In islands like these, so remote from all the 
great centres of civilisation, not t)nly are stories 
of adventure .^such as the preceding one of John 
Glasse listened to with' delight, but the wildest 
legends and traditions find the people prepared to 
receive them with unhesitating belief. I recently 
heard a strange account of a report which was 
prevalent in the islands about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, which has descended to the 
present time, and a belief in which, I dare say, is 
still entertained by many minds not well informed 
regarding the accuracy and e.xtent of modem 
geographical discovery. The story containa »o 
many striking particulars, and alFords such a 
remarkable example of the proneness of a primitive 
people to delight in the marvellous and imknown, 
that an apology is scarcely necessary for inserting 
it here. 

The Canaries, as I have ‘previously stated, 
consist of a group of seven principal islands, but in 
the early part of the sixtieth century it was 
reported that an eighth had been discovered. The 
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original statement was dial aa isimid not before 
known had been frequently visible from Palma, 
Hierro, and Gomera. The belief in the actnal 
existence of this new member of the group became 
80 strong that, in the treaty of peace conclnded at 
Evora in 1519, Portugal ceded the right of con- 
quering it to Spain. It is mentioned in the treaty 
under the name ot. “Ilha nao Tmvata,” the 
Unfound Island. Many of the inhabitants of ri)e 
three above-named islands declared that they had- 
repeatedly seen it in a direction bearing w.s.w. 
from Palma and w.N.w. from Hierro, its distance 
being aliout forty leagues from the former, and appa- 
rently not leas than eighty-seven leagues in 
length from north to south. 

The two extremities of this island were swd to 
rise to a very great height, the hoUow between 
them beiiig apparently covered with forests. 
Green boughs, fruit, and even entire trees, were 
frequently cast, during tempestuous weather from 
the westward, upon the shores of Hierro and 
Gomera. A circumstance like this of course gave 
greater consistency to the growing belief in the 
existence of the new island. 

In order to ascertain the truth of the report, aa 
expedition left Grand Canary in 1526. After 
oruisiDg for many days in the direction in whi<dt 
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the isluid was said to hare been seen, the 
mariners returned without having observed the 
slightest appearance of it, or aught indicating that 
there could be any land in the quarter pointed out. 
There were none of the ordinary signs by which the 
vicinity of land is usually discovered, no change in 
the colour or depth of the water, and none of these 
flights of sea-fowl that haunt the coast. But the 
non-appearance of tfie island did not satisfy 
credulous and superstitious people that it did not 
exist. If it had not been discovered by those sent 
in search of it, the explanation of their failure wjis 
simple; it was an enchanted island, rendered 
visible to mortal eyes only occasionally. 

In course of time, however, the reports of its ap- 
pearance became more and more frequent, so much 
so, indeed, that the Supreme Court of the Seven 
Islands (the Andaman) commanded the loctil 
authorities of La Palma, Hierro, and Gomera, to 
collect and transmit to it the depositions under 
oath of all such parties as could give information 
likely to throw light upon so mysterious a que.s- 
tion. In the island of Gomera, more 4han one 
hundred persons swore to having repeatedly seen 
the island of the existence of which some perse- 
vered in expressing so many doubts. In La 
Palma still more direct asseveration of its reality 
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was made in the testimony of thm Fortagnese 
seamen. According to their deposition, ^e ship 
of whose crew they formed a part haring atidiored 
in a bay near the southern point of the unknown 
island, the captain and two of the crew went on 
shore, and on the sand discovered the distinct 
prints of a mao’s feet, more than double the ordi- 
nary size, and with such a distance between each 
footprint as showed a propoi^ionately large stride. 
A cross was found nailed against the trunk of a 
tree, and a fireplace formed of three stones near 
it. Heaps of limpet-shells were scattered about 
the fireplace, leading to the belief that the shell- 
fish had been cooked there. Many oxen, sheep, 
and goats were roaming about. These, Ihe 
mariners, alter drinking some very puie water at a 
running streamlet, pursued with their spears into a 
forest. 

On the approach of evening, however, the sky 
became so overcast and lowering, that tibe captmn, 
perceiving all the usual indications of an approach- 
ing storm, hastened, without waiting for his 
companions, to the boat, in which, rowing himself 
out to the ship, he stepped upon its deck just a 
moment before a most furious temp^ burst upon 
her, exposing them all to great danger. When the 
storm broke fortii, the isimid instantiiy (Usappeared 
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from tli« sight of the crew, nor could they, when 
the weather again became more serene, obtain a 
second view of it. 

The account concludes by stating that this remark- 
able circumstance inspired the sailors with the 
greatest dread, they entertaining no doubt that the 
island they had seen was of supernatural origin, 
the product of some enchantment. The two men 
who had remained on shore were never more 
heard of, their fate being bitterly lamented by their 
companions. 

Another sea-captain, a native of Teneriffe, 
affirmed that he also had been favoured witli a 
view of the Unknown Island„artd that, with part of 
his crew, he had landed on its shores. They had 
ventured to go some distance into the interior^- 
when, warned by approaching dai'kness, they Mt~ 
turned to their boats and regained their ^ip 
without delay. As in the former case, they were 
just in time, for, no sooner had they put their feet 
upon the deck, than a tremendous storm burst 
forth, the winds blowing with the greatest violence, 
and the sea being lashed into unusual fury. In a 
moment all sight of the island was lost, and they 
could never again obtain the slighted glimpse 
of it. 

A French adv^turer, who had visited this part 
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of the world, also stated that a similar circam- 
stance had happened to him^ He was returning 
from the Brazils, when, his ship .haring been dis- 
masted in a gale, the Unkimwn Island app«ired iiT 
sight, and he slid his crew w^t on shore in order 
to obtain mateiials to replace ihe loss thmr ressel 
had sustained. They immediately set to work to 
fell a large tree, but before their task could be 
completed they were driven away by a hurricane in 
the same way as their predecessors ; nor, when the 
tempest was allayed, could they again perceive the 
island on which they had landed but a short time 

before. 

* 

All this information ,^ming to afford sufficient 
testimony in support, at least, of the occasional 
appearance of the island, t^vo other expeditions 
were fitted out, the ships sailing from La Palma. 
A considerable interval elapsed between the two 
voyages, but neither was successful. The island 
would not be called at mortal bidding from the 
vasty deep. The latter of the two expeditions was 
accompanied by a Franciscan friar, prepared to 
hurl the thunder of his exordsm against the 
endianted island the instant it appeared in sight. 
His presence, however, secured mo better success 
in the oeee ofthe expedition which had gone he- 
fore without any suiffi faithful servant the Church. 
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For more than a century after this, although the 
island appears to have been occasionally visible as 
before, the public curiosity and excitement regard- 
ing it were no longer so great as they had been. 
No further regulai’ attempt to discover it is spoken 
of till the year 1721, when the Captain General, 
Don Juan dg Mecr y Aguerra, again formed the 
resolution of settling the diificult question as to the 
existence of this mysterious island, which apj>ear8 
to have been as perplexing a j)roblem in those days 
as the story of the sea-serj)ent of more modem 
times. The expedition fitted out under his direc- 
tion sailed from Santa Cruz, being accompanied by 
the most able and experienced navigators, and by 
two apostolic chaplains. The leaders of the expe- 
dition were commanded to make the most strenuous 
exertions to discover the fly-away island ; but, after 
a long and patient search, sailing about in every 
direction of the compass, their exertions were un- 
rewarded with success. 

Since 1759 we have no account of any other 
appearance. Those wfio once believed in - the 
existence of the Enchanted Island, m which Tasso, 
in his “ Jerusalem Delivered,” laid tlie scene of 
Keynaldo’s confinement in the gardens of Armida, 
now belong to a past generation. The name of 
San Borondon had been given to the island from the 
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remotest times. It was so named in consequence 
of a legend of very ancient date, according to 
which a Scotch monk, called St. Brandon, by some 
means or other found his way to it in the sixth 
cefttury, and on his first landing restored to life the 
corpse of one of the native giants. 

Takmg all the circumstances of this strange 
story regarding the appearance of the /Ma nao 
Truvata into consideration, the conclusion to be 
drawn is, that what at any rate seemed to be sudi 
an island must have been observed in the position 
attributed to it. The testimony of numerous wit- 
nesses at periods remote from each other, and re- 
peated sketches of it, all agreeing in its general 
figure, indisputably support this view of the matter. 
Neither can it be doubted that the appearance 
which was hastily assuihed to be an eighth island 
was caused by the shadow of the island of Palma, 
projected under a particular state of the atmosphere 
and angle of the sun’s elevation upon the vapours 
collected to the leeward of that island. It was, in 
short, a kind of Fata Morgana, which usually ap- 
peared between six and seven o’clock in tiie morn- 
ing, though one of the witnesses examined in 
Hierro in 1570 did not hesitate to affihn that he 
had seen the sun set on severed occations behind 
the soutiiera mountain of San Borondbn. 
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The testimony of the three sea-oaptiuns is some- 
what difficult to reconcile with this view. The 
Portuguese captain might have taken advantage of 
the popular belief to account for the loss, perhaps 
by violent death, of his two men, who were reported 
to have gone ashore with him. The Spaniard and 
Frenchman, on the other hand, with that spirit of 
boasting not uncommon among seafaring people, 
would not be outdone in the account of the marvels 
they had seen by the Portuguese. So mysterious 
a narrative would at least gain for them some 
notice and consideration. ' 

Sceptics may also be inclined to ask, if such an 
appearance were presented by natural causes in 
former days, why is it not octmsionally still visible ? 
It is certainly difficult to account for the physieid 
changes that have prevented any repetition vi ^ 
phenomenon for the last one hundred and* fifty 
years*; but it is a problem which scientihc men 
alone are capable of solving. 

Another fable connected with the Canary Islands 
was that of the marveUons Fountain Tree. Its 
species was unknown, bat it was long believed to 
fomish the only supply of water enjoyed by the 
natives of Hierro, where it seldom rains. The tale 
regarding the mysterious properties of this wondiap- 
ftd tree, al»tirdly enou^ has bees rqieated within 
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very recent years in several English publications of 
reference and instruction, in which it Is represented 
as a still existing vegetable wonder. So gross an 
error is the morB inexcusable, as, for centuries past, 
numerous writing beginning with Lord Bacon, 
have shown the fallacy of such a belief. It is 
more than a hundred and fifty years since the 
Padre Trego, in his great work, the Teatro CriUco<, 
fully de8cril>ed the real nature of the phenomenon, 
which was supposed to be a fountain of water. The 
tree, so far from being unique of its kind, and ot 
unknown species, was one of the Jaurel family, 
extremely common as well in Hierro as in the other 
islands. It is a fact that a quantity of pure water, 
to the amount of a few gallons diiily, was constantly 
dripping from its leaves. This was collected for 
use in receptacles formed round its tnink, into 
which were coudticted also the contents uf the pools 
which the winter rmns had left in its neighbour- 
hood. But the water that dropped from the leaves 
did not arise from any virtue in the tree itself, but 
from the position in which it grew. This was at 
the upper extremity of a narrow but deep ravine, 
opening on the sea-coast, and leading by an ascent 
of about five miles to almost the highest point of 
the Island, where it terminated in a nearly per- 
pendicular face of rock, against which the tree grew, 
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surrounded by brambles, heath, ferns, and other 
smaller plants. The wind constantly rushed with 
great violence up the funnel of this narrow ravine, 
bearing with it clouds and mist froifi the sea. These, 
being stopped in their further progress by the bare 
surface of the rock, and condensed on the surround- 
ing vegetation, but particularly on the broad shining 
leaves of the evergreen laurel, trickled down in 
drops in sufBcient quantity to become an object of 
care in an island where the other usual sources 
of water were far from abundant. The tree, 
already decayed by age, was blown down and 
totally destroyed by a hurricane so long ago as 
the year 1612 . 
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THE RELIGION, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
INHABJTANTS OF TENERIFFE AND GRAND CANART. 

Four hundred years ago the aboriginal Guanches 
of the Canary Islands became extinct as a people. 
A mystery which conjecture and investigation have 
failed to penetrate enveloped them then as now, 
and tlic Guanche race remains to this day an 
ethnological problem. The anal(>gy of their ancient 
cjistoms and language with those of their con- 
tinental neighliours induces the belief in a common 
orig^. The vicinity of the Canary Archipelago to 
the coast of Africa, which, although low ground, is 
visible from Fucrteventura, renders it next to im- 
posfflble that the Libyans, like the Phoenician and 
Carthaginian navigators, were not attracted by the 
snows and fires of Tencriffie. 

Q 2 
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The inhabitants of the Canary Islands presented 
to the European invaders different types of physi- 
ognomy, and there were remarkable distinctions in 
their manners and customs, but more particularly 
in their language, in which, however, there is suffi- 
cient analogy to prove the existence of a common 
mother tongue. Unacquainted with any kind of 
navigation, they must have been for ages shut up 
in their several islands williout the possibility of 
any intercommunication. Local causes maintained 
the people of the various islands within their respec- 
tive localities, and might have effected a modifica- 
tion in their dialects, their habits, and even their 
physical appearance. Each lived according to its 
separate laws and preserved its particular customs, 
some being governed by independent chiefs, and 
others recognizing an absolute power, or submitting 
to their hereditary princes. But in those islands 
in which the two races existed, a state of perma- 
nent warfare was the proof of their mutual 
aversion. 

Not only did the language and vicinity of these 
islanders prove their African origin, but their cus- 
toms and habits showed a fellowship and connection 
with the natives of that continent. Their cave 
dwellings, hewn out of the living rock, as they are 
used in Grand Canary even to the present day^ 
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exhibit the dose approximation of their habits to 
those of the inhabitants of the ndghbotiring coast 
of Africa. The African custom of embalming the 
dead universally prevailed, as is proved by the con- 
tinual and even very recent discovery of caverns 
containing a great number of mummies. Viera, 
the historian of the island, mentions a cave on the 
south side of Teneriffe which contained as many as 
a thousand. Some differences in the manner of 
embalming the dead “bodies have been observed in 
the mummies discovered in the several islands. 
The African custom of shaving the head was also 
adopted under certaincircumstances by theGuanches. 
Polygamy existed in some of the islands, in Lanza- 
rote the women being permitted as many as three 
husbands. The prepiu^ation of “ gofio,” which was 
their principal food, and which is still that of the 
peasantry in the Country districts, very much 
resembles the “cuscutoo” of Barbary and the 
western coast of Africa. 

In an extremely curious work publiriied at Paris 
in 1630, by Bergeron, and copied from the manu- 
script of Boutier and Verrier, chaplains to Betan- 
court (Bethancourt), the conqueror of Grand 
(^anary, it is mentioned that the islanders were an 
extremely beautiful and graceful people, with 
swarthy countenances and dark sparkling eyes. 
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From his observations, the existence of two varie- 
laes of race, sufficiently marked in their physical 
character to wairant such a conclusion, may be 
clearly deduced. The golden hair, which is stUl 
found on the skulls of the mummies, agrees with 
the description of the people given by Edris, the 
Mohammedan historian. He states that at the 
time of the expulsion of the Moors from Lisbon in 
1147, some of that people, after touching at the 
Azores, arrived at the Canaries, where, being made 
prisoners, they found that they could make them- 
selves understood by the natives, whom they 
described as a red race, the women being of ex- 
treme beauty. In the narrative given by the 
envoys of King J uba, which is the earliest document 
of any value that has been discovered regarding 
the Canary Islands, no mention is made of the 
inhabitants. Nor, in a fnigment transmitted by 
Pliny, are they at all alluded to, although he speaks 
of ruined edifices, the remains probably of build- 
ings constructed m passant by the Carthaginians, 
who, having passed the Straits of Gades, sailed 
along the coast of Africa to found colonies. In 
the expeditions of Hanno, the nearer and more 
elevated islaods must have attracted tiie attentii^ 
of the Carthaginian diief, and the pr^ence of ikM 
Carthaginums on some occasion semns confinned by 
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the discovery of a little temple, called Juoonica 
from the imme of the protecting deity of Carthage, 
the remuDS of which were seen in one of the 
islands by the Mauritanian explorers of more re- 
cent times. 

From the researches of M. Berthelot and a few 
other writers on the subject, it appears that similar 
distinctive features were recognisable in their lan- 
guage as had been observed in their physical types. 
It is not consistent with the nature of this work to 
enter into a profound dissertation on the language 
which the aborigines spoke, and it would be impos- 
sible to find all the elements in the few remains 
which authors have left us. Some phrases incor- 
rectly quoted by those who wrote them, fragments 
of different dialects which have been transmitted to 
us, proper names which history has preserved, some 
still borne by several families, and the appellations 
of certnin localities, are not sufficient to constitute 
anylShing like a satisfactory knowledge of mi idiom 
which has been forgo^n for more than three 
centuries. It is important, however, to recognise 
in the many analogies existing between the several 
dialects used in the Canarian Archipelago the m(^ 
distinct and satisfactory proofs of the existence of a 
Common mother tongue from which all were 
derived. In his erudite work apoa tke Canary 
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■TalandSj M. Bertbelot obsCTves, “ Tbe relations of 
identatj whicb result from a comparison of the 
words in one catalogue prove that a great number 
of common names, and those relative to tbe neces- 
sities of life, or identified with the perceptions of 
intelligence, as well as proper names of men and 
women, and local denominations, were equally used 
in various islands, and even in the entire Canary 
group.” He proceeds to state that in forty words, 
thirty-eight begin with at or ar, which are of 
similar construction in the Berber or Shellouh 
dialect. It is well known that the ayt of the 
Shellouh ordinarily precedes many names of places. 
This syllable ayt corresponds in Berber with beni 
and woolad of the Arabs, and signifies “children” or 
“ tribes.” For example, “aytzimor” signifies the 
“ tribes of Zimor.” In the list of names of places 
taken from the different islands, one hundred may 
be counted beginning with a, which might have 
been pronounced as if preceded by the Berber ayt 
Regarding those which begin with iM, te, or 
they also appear to be of Berber origin. -Beasdes 
those in tbe catalogue of Bemaldez, there are more 
than one hundred which be^n with t, in tbe saaie 
way as in the topographical denominations of 
Westerh Barbary. Caludo has remarked that the 
words Ufa, white, aho, milk, and tamosa, barley, 
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were identical among the ancient Canary population 
and the Afncan tiibes of Atlas. *lt has also been 
observed that the name of TV/lcfe, a town in Canary, 
and Tequeste, a valley in Teneri% are found in 
Morocco. If the first syllable in the greater part 
of the names picmtioned by Belndidez be sup* 
pressed, analogies will be found in the names of 
several localities in the island of Grand Canary. 
On the whole, there appears to be sulBcient feason 
for believing that the different dialects spoken in the 
Canaries before the conquest originated from a 
mother tongue which, in its forms, and in the 
resemblance of numerous words, assimilated with 
th§ ancient Libyan or Berber language. 

The difficult questions now arise as to how and 
when these differences arose in the Canary Islands ? 
The silence of history leaves us two hypotheses, the 
one, that of successive migrations, the other, that 
of the submergence of the lower land, leaving the 
elevated points insulated, thus cutting off the living 
beings who were existing on each of them from all 
intercourse with their neighbours, and in the lapse 
of ages producing different usages and habits. 
Many are the theories respecting them,* most of 
which are founded upon apocryphal tradition, too 
obscure and vague to enlighten us on. a question of 
such importance. Although Pliny maltes no menttoD 
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of population, we may infer, from the circumstance 
of the ruins that he describes in Canary, the exist- 
ence of an ancient people in the time of the maritime 
expeditions of the Carthaginians and Phoenicians. 
M. Berthelot observes, “ There are other historical 
circumstances which make us believe in the coloni- 
zation of these islands before the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Western Africa was then, and 
for a long time, in contact with Homan civilization ; 
the tw'o Afauritanias had become provinces of the 
Empire ; the youth of these countries served in the 
Latin legions. 

“Taefarinas himself, ])efore he rose against his 
powerful and implaciible rulers, distinguished him- 
self in their ranks. On reflecting on these circum- 
stances, can it be believed that this period could 
leave Africa so entirely deficient of information, and 
in such a state of primitive ignorance os the liisto- 
rians of the Conquest would have us believe?” 

From the modifications of the latiguage, from 
the absence of any Mohammedan customs, from 
their entire ignorance of the means of any kind of 
communication between one island and another, and 
from the similarity of some of their practices with 
those of Egypt, we are induced to ascribe a very 
high antiquity to this people. Preserving, in their 
isolation, the ori^nal cliaiucter and primitive 
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ciutouu of the Libyan tribes, the indications dT 
two varieties of race, and tiie traces of two 
distinct idioms, still point to a subsequent Arab 
migration. This is certmnly difficult to reconcile 
with Viera’s assertion of their entire ignormice of 
navigation, a circumstance not only unique in the 
history of an island-people, but incompatible with 
an innovation which must at least have been ac- 
companied by such knowledge. 

The Guauches bad their nobles and their 
plebeians, their poor and rich. “In the be- 
ginning,” quoting their tradition, “God created 
men and women, land and water — giving them 
cattle und fruits for their subsistence. But after- 
wards lie created more people, giving them 
nothing ; and when they prayed for their portion, 
He answered and said, ‘Serve the others, and 
they ivili supply you.’ ” 

Thus the'u* aristocracy was not only hereditary, 
but of divine right and inaccessible to the vulgar. 
It was enveloped with a sanctity and reUgioos 
mystery which invested it with a supernatural 
power and superiority. 

The title of Mencey, or Lord, was assigned to 
the prince whose sovereignty was recognized bytilie 
dhiefs of the tribe. That of Achemanoy designated 
a person of secondary rank, but sriU the issue of a 
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reigoing family. The Sigofies were gentlemen, and 
the mass of the people were called Achacuca. 

Jenerfe, or Teueriffe, was for many years 
snhject to a single monarch. Tenerfe the Great 
was the last prince who reigned with sovereign 
power. He died about one hundred years before 
th(f! Conquest, after witnessing the rebellion of his 
nine sons, who at his death divided the island 
into as many principalities, a small portion being 
also conceded to a bastard son of the king’s, named 
Aquahan. The legitimate sons took the title of 
Mencey, or Lord. But the Prince of Tahora 
gained a supremacy over the other MenO/Cys, and 
the tribes acknowledged his power by adding to 
his title that of Quebihi, Grand Majesty. His son, 
Quebihi Bencomo, succeeded him, and was the last 
Guanche King. After an obstinate and brave resist- 
ance, he succumbed to the Spanish invaders, 
with his lovely daughter Daeila received baptisin Rt 
their hands. * 

The kings mid nobles bad at the cntrancei .jpC 
their caves and dwellings a large square, called 
Tagoror, surrounded by stone benches, where they 
held their councils, administered justice, and per- 
formed the principal ceremonies. On the occasion 
of a coronation, this Tagoror was adorned with 
arches of palms and laurels, and hung with brndiep, 
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flowers, and aromatic heHw. Here tile new sore* 
rei^ appeared to hb nobles and vassals dressed in 
a “ tamarck ” of very exquimte material, was re- 
ceived with great acclamations, and seated on a 
stone more elevated than the rest, covered with 
choice skins. An old Ibian among the princes of 
royal blood, and the ncaiest relation to the King, 
brought with profound respect to the Tagoror a 
bone of the ancient monarch of Tenerfe, Vhich 
was preserved in a pillow of leather. This they 
presented to the new King, who, kissing it with 
the greatest reverence, placed it majestically on his 
head, saying these words : — “ I swear by the bones 
of* my forefathei, the great Tenerfe (which were 
encircled by a royal crown), to imitate his actions, 
and watch over the happiness of my people.’' After 
this the nobles took the sceptre from the hands of 
the prince, and putting it on their shoulders very 
reverently said ; — “ We swear by this memorable 
day of your coronation to constitute ourselves de- 
fenders of your kingdom and that of your de- 
scendants.” The ceremony then concluded with 
repeated aedamataons from the crowd. 

Viera says it was not on a royal bone that ttm 
Menceys pronounced their vows, but on a skull Of 
the ancient princes. 

The new king, crowned witii ‘ flowers^ 
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invited the attendants to a magnificent banquet, 
Mowed by games, dances, and music. Fires 
blazed for several nights, illuminating the surround- 
ing valleys. In time of war hostilities were sus- 
pended, that nothing might interrupt the general 
rejoicings. 

When the Court travelled, it was preceded by an 
officer of the Mencey, who carried a large wooden 
spear,* with a flag hoisted, as a sign that the 
monarch followed. All then left their caverns and 
their flocks, eager to see the king, to clean the dust 
from his feet with the edge of their tamarcks, and 
to kiss him affectionately. This fidelity extended 
beyond the grave, for the Guanches revered the 
king, although dead, and deposited him in his 
cemetery with all the pomp of sceptre and crowns 
They likewise placed before his corpse “ gani^oi^ 
of milk, believing that on the resurrection if w 
body — a doctrine in which they believed-— Ifil wcfiild 
require that material sustenance. 

The right of investing nobles devolved upon the 
Faycan, or High Priest, who held the second ri^ 
in the kingdom. The candidate for this honour 
was required to be ric^j, descended from noble 
parents, and able to bear arms. He was to present 
himself to the Faycan with his bur banging down 
his badt, when the Faycfoi ealled out in a loud 
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voice, “ I conjure you all in tiie name of Alcorac 
(God) to declare if you have seen N, the son of N, 
enter a yard to milk or kill goats, or with his own 
hands prepare dinner, if he has committed r^bheries 
in time of pe^, or if he has been ill-spoken to 
women. When the assembly answered in the n^a* 
tire, the Fay can cut his hair below the ears, and 
delirered to him the magado, or spear, with which 
he was to serve in the war for his sovereign. This 
ceremony concluded, the people respected him as a 
noble, and he took rank among persons of his 
class ; but if there were* a witness who could prove 
that he had transgressed in any of the above parti- 
culars, the Fay can cut off all his hair, and left him 
in the CA^ndition of a plebeian, incapable of a^iring 
to nobility, and he was thenceforth known by the 
uan e of Trastiuilado. 

Little w known with regard to the religion of the 
Guauches, or whether they believed in the immor- 
tality of the sonl. That they had sdme idea of a 
future existence may be inferred from the circum- 
stance of their piecing provisions beside the dead at 
the time of interment. In Teneriffe they worshipped 
Acheman, Supreme God, whom they invoked 
undor different names. They also believed in an 
evil spirit, whom they called Guayota, and who 
inbaMted the centre of tlm earth, c/t fbe crater #1 
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the Peak, which they designated Echeyde/' or 
Hell, and which they held in extreme dread, swear* 
ing by “ Echeyde ” in their oaths. 

Viera mentions that in Grand Canary and 
Fuerteventura the natives were given to idolatry, 
and refers to the discovery of a small idol repre- 
senting a man with a globe in his hand. He also 
speaks of temples in which they worshipped a 
Supreme Being, to whom they made offerings of 
butter and libations of milk. These temples were 
called “Efiquenes.” 

After the submission of Grand Canaiy, many 
captives were made, and sent to Seville, where, in 
their exile, they continued in their apparent idolatry. 
But the Alcalde, Mayor, or principal magistrate, 
received an order from the King of Spain, dated 
from Cordova, 30th August, 1485, in whicK heivfl 
enjoined to prevent these prisoners from asseml^gg 
for the performance of those Pagan rites. An «vil 
spirit, whom they called Gahio,” as well as phan- 
toms and supernatural beings, were held in super- 
stitions dread by them. 

In the Island of Palma pyramids of stones 
were erected lor the cdebration of religious fbte^ 
which concluded with song% dances, and gymbastic 
games. In the same island, in a deep valley or 
large extinct enter, known now as the *‘Caldery”< 
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there was a large rock called " Idafb,” which the 
natives held in isontinudi dread, from the fear of its 
stiddenlj falling upon them and mishhig them to 
death. To prevent such a calamity, they propi- 
tiated it with presents and deposits of the entrails 
of animals, saying, ** Are you going to fall, Idafe?" 
upon which another answered, “ Give to it, and it 
will not fall.” 

Viera, quoting Espinosa, also mentions a very 
touching ceremony which took place at Teneriffc in 
the time of any public calamity, particularly when 
the island was threatened with drought or fmnine. 
The people assembled with all their flocks in a 
deep valley, taking care to separate the young from 
the dams. The air was filled with their plaintive 
cries, which the echoes of the valley repeated, and 
they believed that the intercession of these innocent 
victims to hunger was efficacious with Heaven, 
whose blessing they implored. 

The Priestesses Tibabina and Tamorante, her 
daughter, by their predictions and pretended re- 
lations with a supemattuwl power, exercised an 
extraordinary influence over them. The Prophet 
Guanamane was also held in great honour iu Tene- 
riflfe. They were all appealed to in order to pacify 
dissensions and to preside over religious ceremonies. 
The islanders of Hieiro worshipped two tutelip 

tOL. II. R 
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(Uvioities — Eraoranhan, who protected men, wad 
Mornyba, who watched over women. Even ailer 
they were converted to Christianity, they continued 
to invoke Jesus and the Virgin Mary under these 
names. Eraoranhan and Morey ba, they believed, 
(mt on two high rocks called Bentayga, which are now 
known under the names of “ Los Santillos de loa 
Antiguos.” In time of famine or drought, crowds 
went to these rocks and besought the divinities to 
send rain and abundance, accompanying their 
prayers and expiatory vows with a fast of three 
days. ; 

There was also a sacred grotto whaif 
protector “ Aranfaybo ” was kept, wbi|lm 
man, venerated for his sanctity, led them lit ^Ihuea 
of calamity. Aranfaybo, who had the privilege of 
interceding with the divinities to assuage their public 
misfortunes, was a pig of a most diminutive race. 
The old man entered the grotto and brought out with 
him, under his tamarck, the venerated AranfaybOj 
which, on its presentation to the people, was^ re- 
ceived with acclamations and transportfiNid joy. 
The pig was allowed its liberty so long asfl^ cala- 
mity prevailed; but v|hen Heaven vouqIi^SmI.^ 
blessing, it was brought back in triumph tit lii 
grotto. 

The Faycan, and oertam young virgins who 
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lived is sacred gFot;toe8, presided at thdr religious 
ceremonide, wearing white robes made of fine skins, 
longer than those nsufdlf worn otiber wmnen. 
They were supported by^charity, and enjoyed great 
privileges, their prindipid duties consisring in making 
daily libations of milk in honour of their divinity. 
Their temple was a sacred asylom which none dared 
to violate with impunity. There were also rocks 
which were invoked with mvsterious rites on occa« 
sions of public distress, especially in times of dronght. 
The people assembled from all parts of the island, 
bringing branches of trees and palm-leaves. 
Having arrived at the heights, they broke, with 
muhh ceremony, \ ases filled with milk and butter, 
dancing and making their complaints, after which 
they went in procession to the sea, where they beat 
the waves with the branches they had brought, 
making the air ring again with their shrieks and 
lamentations. It is mentioned even that warriors 
have on these occasions thrown themselves from the 
rocks of “ Sirma ” as expiatory victims. 

The African custom of embalming tlie dead was 
universally practised by the Guanches. A tribe of 
priests was muntained for the sacred office of 
cleanring the body. After repeated washings with 
salt and watm*, which was also the habit of Hie 
Egyptians, they anointed it wifk aromatic herbs and 

k2 
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butter made from goats' mill. 'The body was 
opened with sharp stones made of opadian, called 
“ tabonas," analogous to the Ethiopian stone em- 
ployed to open the bodies at the side — an incision 
which has also been remarked in the sides of some 
Gnanche mummies. They were then left to dry in 
the sun, and afterwards rubbed with herbs, powder 
of wood, pumice-stone, and other absorbent sub- 
stances. This preparation lasted a fortnight, which 
time the relations of the deceased c.elcbrated with 
great pomp, singing the pnuses of the defunct, 
and giving themselves up to grief. When the body 
was very dry, and as light as charcoal, it was 
wrapped in several goat-skins, either tanned or raw, 
and impressed with a distinguishing mark. The 
kings and principal dignitaries were enveloped in 
finer skins, and, being put into a “Sabino,” or 
coffin of pine-wood, were carried to the most inac- 
cessible caverns, where they were placed verti- 
cally against the walls, or in great order upon 
shelves. 

Viera states that they were also placed upon 
branch^ of juniper trees cut for the pnrpcse. 
He mentions a ffimons ^tto of the Barranco de 
Herqne betwwn Arico and Gnimar, on the south 
aide of Teneiifie. Entering by a very small Aftn;* 
ture, the mterior presmited a large sjfmce or 
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in sewal com|Matmen(8 of wMoh tliere were abo?e 
a tiioueand mummiee depodted. 

I saw,” he says, “ with wonder the art rnth 
which the Guonches rendered their dead eteraal, 
and I found myself in the presence of the andent 
inhabitants of the ‘Fortunate Islands,' contempo' 
rarics, perhaps, of King Jab%” 

I have seen, in a very recent discovery in 
Grand Canary, some fine specimens of Gnanche 
mummies in a perfect state of preservation. The 
hair was red brown, and the teeth all of a beautiful 
whiteness. The sewing of the skins was so ezqui< 
site that the work of my French kid glove looked 
coarse in comparison with it, this sewing having 
been done with a needle made of a fish-bone. 

With these mummies is generally found a number 
of cylindrical })eads made of baked etulh, of a red- 
dish colour, some strung two-and-two, and others 
threc-and-threc, which are said to have been worn 
by the inhabitants as necklaces. 

At the l)eginDing of this centnry, some moss- 
gatherers discovered' another cavern situated in one 
of the ravines on the coast between Tacaronti and 
Sangal. These catacombs are said to have fur- 
nished nearly all the cabinets in Europe. 

When the mortuary skins have been applied wet 
.to the body, they have taken so dbmpletely the 
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form of the individual, that, after the destraotion 
or removal of the body, they remained per^t 
moulds of the form which had been enclosed. In 
the ^‘Transactions” of the Eoyal Society of London, 
there is an account of the Guimche mummies given 
by a traveller, and written only" a few years after 
the Conquest. It mentions that, in acknowledg- 
ment of some medical services rendered by the 
writer to the natives, they took him to visit one of 
these sepulchral caverns w'hcre their ancestors were 
deposited. It was situated in the district of Gui- 
mar, which at that epoch was jM?opled with the 
Guanches who had been spared after the conquest 
of the island. These mummies were deposited in 
layers ; the fli'sh, in a perfect state of preservation, 
being enveloped in skins as dry as parchment* 
There were three or four hundfcd of them ; eariii^ 
jars which had contained milk and butt^p 
placed at their .side. The islanders 
panied the traveller told him that ^ere existed 
more than twenty grottoes in Teneriffe where the 
bodies of their princes and other persons of distinc- 
tion were preserved, but that they themselves did 
not know how to find the entrance to them, the 
secret being preserved by old people of profound 
prudence. i 

However, notwiHistandtng Hie -mn witii 
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they wem eoncealed, from 

time to time Wen in oor day. Male mommies are 
distinguished by the straight position of their arms, 
while those of females are crossed in front over the 
body. They are in a kneeling position, with the 
legs fastened bock, and their ancles tied to the 
upper part near the hip. On the feet of one 
mummy was found a new-born infant, which 
crumbled to dust on the opening of its envelope. 

It b asserted that a giant called Mabai, who 
measured twenty-two feet high, was found em- 
balmed at Fuerteventura. It has also been stated 
that, ani'mgst the princes descended from the kings 
of Guiinar, some measured fourteen feet high, and 
had eighty teeth. Those which are usually found 
are certainly not of an extraordinary length, 
though they differ in size in the several islands. 
They are generally dbcovered in a state of good 
preservation, the features in good keeping, and the 
teeth very firm and white. The hair, ako, b in 
fine condition, and the colour bright. 

When the Guanches felt death approaching, they 
assembled all their relations and. friends; and, 
despbing any kind of aid, they said, “ Vaco guar^" 
1 wuit to die. They were instantly tsken to a 
cave and laid on a bed of skins, a vessel of milk 
and cheese being pla5ed near them, and the entrance 
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b fting <dosed, so that none might dare to disturb 
last moments. 

In considering the cave^wellings of the ancient 
islanders, it is impossible not to see their practicable 
adaptation to the wants of a people who, living 
within five degrees of the Tropics, had to contend 
with two fierce enemies, sunlight and the fervid 
midday air. Teneriffe, fi’om the volcanic nature of 
its soil, olfered peculiar protection in the indigenous 
architecture of its subterranean caverns. Cool in 
summer and sheltered in winter, they were chosen 
as the palaces of theii kings, and the residences of 
their nobles and rich. But, though the rocks were 
abundantly perfuated with these wonderful dwell- 
ings, they were not suflicient to lodge all the people, 
and the poor had to resort to cottages built of stone 
and covered with the trunks of trees, while 
cial grottoes were sometimes cut by the 
man. Some of the finest of these are lo 
in the district of Cuimar, and bear the 
of the “ Caves of the Kings.” lliere 
sent large square chambers, some 4^ wilic0i have 
stone benches/unning round thmn end niches cut 
in the walls, the latter l^ng frobably destined to 
receive jars of water and lyllk. These caverns 
are mostly ktaccmisible to the present islanders, 
except by rope*. 
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The 4ii^ hahita of ^ Giumdies m-rolved but 
few waQl» in the shape of fnrnitare or uten^ A 
small ground mill, made of two round stones (in 
use in Tenmiffe at the proMint day), was used to 
grind the com with which they made “gofio,” 
which formed their principal food, as it does also 
that of the country people now, still retaining the 
Guanche name. A pouch made of skin was used 
to put it into, and “ ganigos” (small earthen Tessels 
of a classical shape, resembling the rou^ crockery 
brought from the interior by the Kabyle on the 
Barbary coast, common now in Teneriffe, and bear- 
ing the same name) was used for holding milk. 
Among their other instruments for domestic use, 
we may mention dried stems of cardon, or thistle, 
to produce fire by friction, cutting instruments of 
obadian, called ‘‘ tabonas,” spoons of sea-sheU, awls, 
hooks, and needles of fish-bone or the prickles of 
palm-trees, and the nerres of animals, with which 
to sew their tamaicks, or shirts. They also em- 
ployed nets made of rushes for catching fish, spears 
and darts with ends hardened in the fire, swords of 
wood, shields made &x>m the dragon-tree, beds 
made of fern, with sheets of skins, .and screens of 
cane woren with great beau^. Their seats were 
merely smooth stones, covered with skins; thair 
knapsacks and baskets were formed of palm leaves, 
and they used pine-wood tonhes.. 
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In time of war the confederate tribes communi< 
oated by means of scouts placed at interrals, by fires 
%hted on the tops of mountains, and by shrill 
whistling that were heard at a great distance. 
Before coming to personal conflict, they used stones 
as their first means of attack, and slings were their 
principal resource during the combat. They fought 
newly naked with shields, or with their tamarcks 
rolled up on their left arm for the same kind of 
protection. They launched javelins also with great 
skill, using the “ banot,” a kind of dart, with unri- 
valled dexterity, causing the barb to rest in the 
wound while the handle pierced the flesh. They 
fought bravely, exchanging pri.soner8 after the 
battle. 

Agriculture was their chief employment. The ait 
of tanning was practised by them with much 8Ucoflll|f 
—and it is said that the colour of their leather llais 
equal in brilliancy to that of Mor«)cco. Scme re- 
mains of painting were discovered, and even a rougk 
portrait is mentioned as having been executed on 
Wood with charcoal, ochre, the juice of herbs, and 
milk. The Guanghes were good swimmers, and when 
fish were seen on the surface of the water, their 
women and children would throw themselves in, 
and, with lighted torches in their hands, surround 
tile shoal on the outside and drive them towwds 
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the ^ore^ where tibej hurriffiilj ipread their nets, 
woven with mdbes, and, dragging them in, divided 
the spoil with impSrtiahty. 

Another mode of fishing was by means of the 
milk of the Euphorbia, Which they mixed in the 
pools formed by the ebbing of the tide. The fish, 
remaining stupefied on the snr&ce of Uie water, 
were easily caught. 

Their medicines were few and simple, the stale 
butter from goats’ milk, which they kept long under 
the earth to purify, the whey of milk, and the 
herbs of the country, of which they had some 
knowledge, forming all their specifics. Their sur- 
gical instruments consisted of flints and knives, and 
they healed their wounds with the roots of rmhes 
moistened in boiling goats’ butler. Their food con- 
sisted of “ Gofio ” or “ Ahoroa *’ kneaded with 
honey, goats’ 4esh, robbits, &c. ; and they were so 
particular in preserving the simple taste of their 
food, that they ate it by itself, and after it their 
gofio and pahn honey. They drank nothing but 
water, and that only at a certain period ailer eating 
anything heated, for fear of destroying their teeth. 

The ancient islanders were extremcdy inclined to 
games and public rejoicings, bul their ' yearly 
Festivals of the Befiesmen were in the hot season^ 
when they gathered their crops, ai}d made their 
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general leiaes of the island. Those of the corona* 
tions of their new kings were the most splendid ; 
tihey consisted in feasting, music, dances, wrestling, 
jumping, races, throwing stones, and lilting great 
weights. 

Their dress consisted of a simple shirt, the 
tamarck made of goatskin, without sleeves ; it was 
tied at the sides and fastened at the waist. The 
women wore a large'r dress of the same kind, which 
reached to the feet. They painted themselves with 
the juice of grass and flowers, green, red, and 
yellow. The shoes which they used were called 
“ xercas,” the stockings or “ huirnuus '* being 
distinguishing mark of nobles. When dancin|^ 
they accompanied themselves with small drttni8j0a 
rough flutes made of the cane of the cqitnlry, at 
the same time clapping their hands. This dance, 
which is in vogue amongst the present islanders, 
resembles very nearly that which I have s^n prac- 
tised by the Jews of Tangier in Barbary. 

Finally, their character, according to Bontier 
and Le Verrier, differed somewhat in the stiveral 
islands, as did their religion and habits. In Tene- 
riffe, they are described .as being fond of their 
country, modest, generous, and sensible; magna- 
nimous in adversity, and sensible to honour; 
robust, active, and mured to war. The natives of 
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Fu«l;eyentaira wsre" austere, and callable of strong- 
Mfsndslitp. Those of Gomera were fSunous for feats 
of agility and posseted of great presence of mind. 
Melancholy was the predominant dispo^on of 
the islanders of Palma and Hierro, while, on the 
contrary, the Canarians were gay, active, ingenious, 
brave, and of great veracity. Abstemiousness and 
simplicity characterised these ancient p«)pie, who 
lived to an extreme old age. 

The customs prevalent in the L«land of Grand 
Canary very closely resembled in most particulars 
those of Teneriffe. Without repeating, therefore, 
what has been already said, we shall give a minute 
description only of those characteristic ones which 
are peculiar to the island. The concurrent testi- 
mony of ail early writers i-epresents the inhabitante 
of Grand Canary as a particularly fine race of people, 
tlie men being tall, well-proportionCd, possessed of 
extraordinary strength and agility, and, at Uie same 
time, brave, lively, and faithful in spirit. The 
women, though dark-complexioned, were in general 
extremely hmidsome, with delicate features and 
elegant figures. Their almond-shaped eyes are 
described tts exceedingly beautiful, and th^ hmr 
unusually long and lne. The same personal cha- 
racteristics appear indeed to have bdonged to th^ 
infaabitants of most of the other islands, with sofesr 
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PEnatioiis of stature and colour. Those of Fner* 
terentora, for example, are described as men of al* 
colossal size, with deeply bronzed complexions, 
while those of the northern part of Teneiiflfe were 
comparatively fair, with auburn or even lighter 
coloured hair. In temper and disposition, the dif- 
ference between the inhabitants of the several 
islands was much greater than in personal ap- 
pearance. The people of Lanzarote were of 
a friendly, joyous, and benevolent disposition, 
while those of Fuerteventura were irascible and 
warlike. While the martial instincts of the 

Gnanches of Teneriffe were tempered by their solid- 
ity of mind and reflective habits, the n^ives of 
Gomera were faithless and treacherous. The peo- 
ple of Palma mid Hierro seemed to be oppressed by 
a perpetual melancholy, the influence of which may 
be observed in those songs and in the airs of their 
native dances which have come down to the present 
time. Most writers, however, agree in stating that 
Hie inhabitants of all the islands were gtfted, consi- 
dering their barbarous condition, with good reason- 
ing faculties, and were all endowed with great 
individoal courage. * * 

The fiivourite dwellings o# the inhabiHmts of 
Canary, as with those of Tmieilffi^ wire the notn- 
nd caverna and grottom so prevaieidi k thdbrfoehy 
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soil, frhidii they blociced up mtb stone walls when 
too much exposed, lioing with planks that 
served for the r^idence of their magnates. When 
they were compelled by the wuit of a sufficient 
number of caves to era^t small stone hovels, they 
frequently built two or three dose together, the 
side walls being crossed by a single trunk of palm 
as a roof-tree, and the roof thatched witib brandies 
and brushwood, which were covered with a layer of 
earth. 

Their manner of dress was as simple as their 
way of living, their chief garment, which was made 
of skins or of plaited palm-leaves and rushes, con- 
sisting uf a tunic without sleeves, barely reaching to 
the knee. Their caps were made of compressed 
kid-skin, the thongs by which their sandals were 
attached to the ancle being of the smne material. 
The women enveloped themselves in “ thamarcas,” 
which fell down to the middle of the leg in 
folds, and were composed of the rame material as 
the men's tunics. Their long hair, which was 
fastened and adorned with dry rashes stained 
with different colours, was. elaborately plaitec^ 
and hung down tiieir backs. They are said to 
have been great gtnnnandizma, eating voraotonsly 
of tiie ffivonrite gofio, whidh was composed of roasted 
hadsy rednoed to meal in n rude handmiU, and 
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which still constitutes the principal sustenance of 
the inhabitants of the islands. Besides the flesh of 
goats, hogs, and sheep, they were idso very fond of 
that of fattened puppy-dogs. The goat, which was 
their largest animal, must sometimes have grown to 
a prodi^ous size, the early describers of the coun- 
try affirming that it was nothing rare for a single 
goat to yield as much as sixty pounds of pure lard, 
exclusive of the meat, which was frequently preserved 
by merely diydng it in the sun, a method which is 
still practised in the island of Hierro, where it is 
called Jocinte. 

Their simple mode of living requiring htth • 
scanty stock of household utensils, their ipdlfte 
weapons constituted the principal oruamfflQttS'uf th^ 
dwellings. Darts and lances made of the toughest^' 
wood, the point sometimes hardened in the fire, and" 
sometimes formed of a sharp stone, clubs, swords, and 
the magadoes were arranged along the walls. The 
latter was a stout pole, mght or nine feet long, ter- 
minated at each end by a large and ponderous knoh^ |i 
in which sharp-pointed stones were inserted. Tht 
males being trained from their youth, or lather 
from their infancy, in the use of their 
weapons, the force and precision with which ^ 
used them is described as incredihle, /Shields 
formed from the trunk of the dragota-frtie were 
their prindpal defensive arm. i- 
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Some of the natire Grand Canarian laws and 
customs were barbarous in the extreme. Though 
the island contained so disproportionately large a 
population as fourteen thousand souls, it was very 
imperfecWy cultivated, and its productions not suf- 
ficient for the wants of its numerous population. 
As the number of births, notwithstanding, greatly 
exceeded that of deaths, the inhabitants were kept 
in a constant dread of famine through the failure 
of aify of their crops. They had no means of sup- 
plying their wants from any other source, for their 
knowledge of any kind of navigation was so small 
that not even the rudest kind of canoe or raft was 
ever known in any of the islands. It was this 
dread of famine that led them to establish the 
inhuman law that all but the hrst-hom child of 
every woman sliould he destroyed at the moment of 
its birth. The feelings of natural affection, how- 
ever, ere long triumphed over so barbarous an 
enactment, and it was abolished before the time of 
the Spanish conquest. 

Their women, as in Teneriffe, enjoyed the legal 
privilege of having three husbands, each of whom 
acted in his tarn as lord and master for one month, 
the other two being in the condition of servants dur- 
ing that rime. Many, however, preferred to hhve only 
one partner throngfa life, in which case the bride, 

VOL. ii. 8 
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as in Morocco, was obliged to remain as quiet as 
possible in a cavern, in a reclining posture, for a 
period of thirty days, eating abundantly of gofio. 
At the expiration of that period, she was expected 
to have attained the degree of mhonjiomt that 
fitted her for the matriage state. The marriage 
could not take place until tlie lady was declared to 
be in a fit condition by the Faycan, or High 
Priest, or by the tcinporul chii^f, one of which indi- 
viduals not only gave away the bridi;, but likewise 
claimed the same sort of tribute that w'a.s once 
exacted in many of the Frencii and other continao* 
tal seufni‘urages. 

The natives of Grand Ganary were of 8 ltYfl} 2 faiid 
mirthful temperament, fond of all kinds of araitse- 
ment and passionately addicted to dancing, which 
they performed with equal grace and agility. One 
of their dances, indeed, was considered so attractive 
both in itself and in the air, the music of which was 
performed on rude tabors and cane flutes, or even, 
in the want of these instruments, by the mouth, 
that it obtained, under the name of Canariq, tnoeb 
celebritjq and was greatlj in vogue at the '%8lfi8h 
and other European Courts. 

They were also extremely fond of feats of strenfjfli 
and agility, eagerly engaging in wrestiiing wid run- 
ning matches. They cultivated every kind of ex- 
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ercise that could increase their muscular strength, 
lifting prodigious weights, carrying ponderous 
beams of timber to ledges and jutting prominences 
on the face of soihe steep mountain, and there 
planting them in spots that would be deemed 
quite inacce^ible in our degenerate days. Within 
a very few years back, some of these trophies 
might still have been seen in places far beyond the 
power of any ordinary mortal to reach, although it 
must be confessed that the difficulties of the sites 
have been greatly increased by the destnictive 
action of many a severe winter. The Spaniards 
that the devil assisted the natives in placing 
4hese poles, his object being that others attempt- 
ing the like exjtloit might lose their lives in the 
effort. He usually appeared, as they Ijelieved, in 
the shape of a shock-dog, and sometimes in other 
figures, called by the natives “ Tibicenas.” 

Tlie Canarians were remarkable for their good 
government, and for their strict administration of 
justice. When a man committed a crime which 
they deemed worthy of death, he was at once ap- 
prehended and committed to prison. He was then 
tried and, if found guilty, led to tlie place of execu- 
tion, which was also the scene of their feasts, wrest- 
ling-matches, and duels. The delinquent being 
stretched on the ground, and his head placed on a 

* 82 
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large stone, tlie executioner, who was a man set 
apart for the office, taking up another heavy stone, 
and lifting it as high as he could, suddenly let it 
fall upon the culprit’s head. For crimes that were 
not considered worthy of death, they proceeded on 
the principle of the Lex Talionis — an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. 

Xone of the Canarians, with the exception of the 
dregs of the people, would exercise the trade of 
a butcher. This employment was accounted so ig- 
nominious that they would not allow any who 
followed it to enter their houses, or to touch any- 
thing belonging to them. It was unlawful for the 
butchers even to keep company with any but those 
of their o\m occupation, and when they wanted to 
obtain anything from another itcreon, they were 
obliged to carry a staff and point to the article 
desired, standing at the same time a considerable 
distance from it. In consideration of the abject 
state in which they were held, the other members 
of the community were required to supply them 
with whatever they required. 

The people of Canary hjtd several public festivals, 
as, for example, at the period of gathering in their 
crops of barley, which may be considered their har- 
vest home. Most public events, such as the aocCl* 
sion (ff a new local chief, were celebrated wi^ gr^ 
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nyoicing. During the period of their festivals, all 
' internal wars were suspended, the belligerents on 
both sides fraternizing as long as the ceremonies 
lasted, and at the termination renewing the fight 
with even greater ardour than before. 

One of their favourite games was considered of 
so important a nature, as tending to try the courage 
and aptitude for wai’ of the parties engaged in it, 
that its performance had always to be patronized by 
the presence of the Faycan or of one of the chieft. 
A small platform, about three feet high, was 
raised in some public place, a smooth stone 
of half a yard square being fixed at each 
extremity of it. On these the two champions of 
the ring were stationed, each being provided with 
a short heavy-headed clul>, with three large 
smooth pebbles, and a numl>er of hard, sharp- 
edged stones, their only cutting instrument. The 
contest began with the discharge of the pebbles on 
both sides, the.sc being thrown at each other with im- 
mense strength, and with wondcrfiil precision of aim. 
The dexterity and flexibility of body with which, at 
a very short distance, they succeeded in almost in- 
variably eluding being struck by the stones is de- 
scribed as very wonderful, for they were not allowed 
to movjB from the spot where they were appointed 
to stand. Alter this, seizing the dub with the 
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right hand, and taking up the “ tabonas ” or sharp- 
edged stones, in the left, they approached each 
other more closely, and commenced their hand-to-hand 
fight, striking and parrying with these rude instru- 
ments, till, wearied by their exertions, and covered 
with blood and perspiration, their separate adherents 
interfered, putting a stop to the contest until they 
should renew their strength for its more vigorous 
continuance by u hearty meal. That finished, they 
set to again, keeping up the contest with great 
spirit and resolution until such time as the specta- 
tors and the president of the fight considered that 
they had given satisfactory proofs of their bravery 
and adroitnc.ss, when the cry of “ (lama, (iama” 
terminated the trial and established tlte reputation 
of the combatants. 8o gi-eat was the dexterity of 
these people in avoiding the blow of any miasUtf 
aimed at them, that all the old Spanish auth^or# 
affirm that it was next to impossible to hit th^ 
a distance by a di-scharge of anything but fire-arms. 
When arrows and cross-bow bolts were shot at 
them, if approaching too directly to be avoided by 
a contortion of the ho«ly, they have been known 
fr^uently to catch them in* their hands. 

The island of Canary was divided into no less 
than ten districts or petty cantwia, each gpvenied 
by a chief cdled the Guanarteme. Each of these 
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Guanartemes had uitder him six Guayres, or coon- 
sellors, chosen from among their nobility, for these 
barbarisms also had their aristocratic class, selected 
either for their personal valour and prudence, or in 
consequence of being the owners of the largest 
flocks of sheep and goats. The nobles were distin- 
guished from the plebeians by the long, flowing 
beards which they wore, and by their hair being 
cut evenly acro.ss their forehead and over their ears 
by the hands of the Taycan. The ten cantons 
s(ddora enjoyed ))erfect peace, frequent internal 
wars ttiking place between some of them, and 
contii'.uiug till the entire oligafcliy was suppressed 
by the success of >oiuc one chud’ iu oveiqwwering the 
remainder and croaliug himself king of the whole 
i4|pd. It was in^e reign ot“ the second absolute 
m^foarch, named Artiini Seinidan, and during the 
livf^ of most of the deposed Guanaitemes, that the 
Spaww^li^ made their first hostile incursions upon 
GraM Canary. 

No one was allowed to possess landed property 
of his own, the soil belonging exclusively to the 
King, or Guaimrteiae, of the district iu which it 
was situated. As large a portion of fallow or 
unbroken laud os was deemed suflicient to raise the 
quantity of grain necessary for the support of him- 
self and family for a year was granted to each 
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mdividuai. This allotigaent was rudely tilled or 
scratched over witl\ g5at-homs fitted on poles, and 
the seed deposited in the earth. After gathering 
in the produce of their labour, a different portion 
of ground was assigned to each for the operations of 
snoceeding year. 

No kind of traffic, beyond the mere exchange of 
such articles as they might inntunlly require, was 
known to the natives. Those who employed others 
to work for theni as hihourers, masons, curriers, 
weavers of rushes, and dyera, or in such other 
simple trades as they had a ktiowlcdge of, repaid 
them for their toil by bestowing upt>n them such 
articles as they stood in need of. 

We have already described tlie mummies of 
Teneriffe, in which are seen stich a'^tonishing proolh 
of the perfection to which an unenlightened i^bc 
had attained in embalming and preserving for ©Ml* 
turies the c<.trpses of their dead. No less .skill Was 
displayed in currying and dressing the .skins in 
which the mummies were swathed. Fragments 
of their remains are still occasiotmlly met with, 
and it is hot a few months since some wen; found, 
the smoothness, fineness, and pliability of which 
could be equalled only by the best kiddeather of 
the present day. Other pieces hare been discoveretl 
with the natural covering of short glossy hair still 
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on, 1^6 parts being sew^ together with sneb 
exquisite neatness that, slthoAgh their only thread 
consisted of the fine fibres of tendons, the joinings 
and stitches were so well executed that it was only 
with difficulty tbey could be disUnguisbed. Al< 
though the Canarians possessed both those arts, 
their skill was never equal to that of the inhabitants 
of Teuerifie. Their mummies were deposit^ singly 
and in a sitting posture, the holes into which they 
were put being chiefly in spots covered with a deep 
volcanic debris. They never seem to have collected 
their dead in large Ptintheons, as the immense 
caverns jiscd fur the purpose of sepulture by the 
Guanches might very properly be denominated. 

As the complete group of islands derived their 
oolleetive name from Grand Canary, we may, before 
ooncludiug this hasty sketch of the manners and 
customs of the ancient inhabitants of the two 
principial islands, say a few words regarding the 
name “Canary." The name, like tine islands them* 
selve.«, is involved in considerable mystery, the 
obscurity of which leads the mind back to the 
beautiful allegories of Pagan superstition and the 
mythic legends of antiquity. These islands lying 
at the extreme verge of the* world known to tiie 
ancients, in the dim vastness of the western ocean, 
th^ geographical position and thdbr inhabitant 
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were long involved in inscrutable darkness, wluch 
. tile science of the ancients was not able to penetrate. 
The etymology of tl»e generic name, though it has 
bew the subject of much discussion, remains to 
this day imdecided. Some have derived it from the 
Latin word canna, an abundance of canes growing 
in tile island ; while others trace it to canis, Canary 
having been once infested with a peculiar breed of 
wild mastifts, two of which arc mentioned by Pliny 
as having been in the possession of Jiilai, King of 
Mauritania. “ Channaria Extrema," the name 
given by I’tolemy to Cape liojador on the adjacent 
coast of Africa, is also said to have been transferred 
to the Fortunate Islands. Our own Thomas 
Nicholls, writing in 1526 (Hakluyt’s and Purclnis’s 
Voyage.s) says, ‘‘ Some write that this island was 
named Canaria by means of the number of dogges 
which there were found, as, for example, Andrew 
Thanet sayeth that one Juba carried two ^doggci 
from thence ; but that opinion could I never leaxit 
by any of the natural people of the coimHy, 
although I have talked with them in my tious, Itiid 
with many of their children. For truth ht is that 
there were dogges, but sucli as are in ^ northern 
lands, and some part of the West India#«*liieh served 
people, instead of sheep, for victuell. But some 
of the conquerors of those islands 1 have heard say 
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that the reason why they were called the Canary 
Islands is because there grew generally in tiiem all 
four square canes in great multitude togeflier, 
which, being touched, will cast out a liqueur as 
white as milke, which liqueur is rank poison ; and 
at the first entry into these islands, some of the 
conquerors were therewith poisoned.’' (Our worthy 
countrpnan evidently allude.s to the Euphorbia, 
which abounds in the Canary Islands). 

Pliny makes mention of u [)Cople called Canarii, 
who dwelt beyond Mount Atlas, bordering on the 
country of the Peroite Ethiopians. At the skirt of 
the same mountains there is an African tribe 
called Canarios, who perhaps first peopled this 
island, froip whon it may ultimately have derived 
its name. Ptolemy calls Cape Blanco in Africa 
“ Ganaria Extrema,” and the blacks who now live 
on the banks of the river Senegal call all the 
country opposite to the Canary Islands, between 
that river and Mount Atlas, “ Gannar.” From the 
similitude of the names, we would naturally be led 
to believe that the natives of the island of Canary 
and those of the neighbouring continent of Africa 
were one and the same people. 

Whatever be the origin of the name, it is certain 
that the islands have been kuown as the Canary 
Islands e?er since settlement of the Sfumiar^ 
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in the Archipelago. The prefix ‘'Grand” was 
bestowed on Canary in consequence of its being 
the first seat of government and the capital island 
of the group, a distinction which has been 
tnmsfeired to Tenerifie within a comparatively 
recent period. 
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II. 


THE CONQUEST OF GBAND CANAET. 

Tije. first acconnt of the Canary Islands being 
publicly known in Europe, after the decline of the 
Roman Empire, was some time between the years of 
1326 and 1334, by means of a French ship that 
was driven amongst them by a storm. Upon this 
-discovery, a Spanish nobleman. Count of Clare- 
monte, named Don Luis, son of Don Alonzo de la 
Cerda, sumamed the Disinherited,* procured a 


• Ho was rightftil heir to the Crown of Castile, but was de- 
prived of it by his uncle, Sancho IV. From Dofia Isabella^ 
daughter to this Luis de la Cerda, is descended the noble Ikniily of 
Medina Cell, in Spain (Mariana). When the gmnt was made to 
Don Luis, it gave such umbiage to the English Ambassadors, who 
then happened to be at Rome, that they immediately despatched 
an eicptess to their Court to prevent this consequence, imagining 
there were no other Fortunate Islands than those of Great 
Britain.— Hitlit's Casmo^aphy, 
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grant of those islands, with title of King, from Pope 
Clement VI., upon condition that he would cause 
the Gospel to be preached to the natives. Two 
years after, Don Luis obtained a licence from Pedro, 
King of Aragon, to equip a fleet from some of his 
ports, in order to take possession of the Canary 
Islands ; but, though some of his ships were actually 
fitted out, the dc.sign failed in consequence of his 
death and other circumstances. Some other vessels, 
however, went to the Canary Islands about the 
same time, the crews of which were Mayorquins, 
who belonged to the Crown of Aragon. 

Nothing was done towards prosecuting the dis- 
covery of these islands until the year 1385, when 
some Biscayans and inhabitants of Seville joined to 
equip a fleet of five ships at Cadiz, in order to 
make descents upon and plunder the Canary 
Islands and the adjacent coast of Barbary. The 
command of these ships was given to one Fernando 
•Peraza, a gentleman of Seville. After coasting 
along the African shore, they sailed westward, and 
fell in with the island now called Lanzarote, where 
they landed. The natives.came in crowds to the 
port to behold them ; but the Spaniards, shooting 
some arrows rnnong them, killed iwme, wounded 
others, and so frightened the rest that tiiey nm 
away. Upon this the Spaniards mwohed to the 
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town where the natives resided, which they sacked, 
carrying off a large booty of goatskins, tallow, and 
sheep, besides one hundred and twenty of the inha- 
bitai^ts, among whom were the Guanareme, or king 
of the island, and Singnafaya his wife. With these 
they returned on board and sailed back to Spmn, 
where in those days such phmder was reckoned 
vei'y valuable. 

After many expeditions had sailed to these 
islands h)r the ptirjwsc of plunder, several persons 
excited by avarice, solicited Henry HI., King of 
Castile, for a licence to conquer them, as Henry 
pretended they were his property, though on what 
plea he founded his claim to them is not known. 
In the year ISOf', the contention of the Crown of 
Castile was ended by the death of Don Pedro, who 
was htabbed by his bastard brother, Don Enrique, 
who then sticceeded to the Crown. 

A few years before this happened, several noble- 
men from Normandy in France came to Castile 
to the assistance of Enrique, among whom were 
Bartram Claquin, Constable, and Ruben do Braca- 
monte, Admiral, of France. This last had two 
nephews by a sister who lived in Normandy, and 
was married to the I.<ord of Betancourt, Granville, 
and othmr places in that country. The eldest, 
named Jean de Betancourt, though tiien an old 
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man, had a strong desire to travel and do some* 
thing worthy of his ancestors, and determined to 
make a visit to Spain to his uncle the Admiral. 
He met at Rochelle one Gadifer de la Sala, a man 
of large possessions. This person, fascinated by the 
expedition, agreed with Jean de Betapcourt to ac- 
company him in quest of the Fortunate Islands, 
which were then a subject of much interest in 
Europe. They sold and mortgaged their estates, 
in order to raise sufficient funds to equip a small 
fleet, well provided with skilful mariners, pilots, 
and interpreters, who must have been in the islands 
before. This fleet consisted of three ships, con- 
taining two hundred persons, exclusive of the sea- 
men. Among the number were many young 
gentlemen of Normandy, several of whom were 
relatives of Jean de Betancourt. 

On the 1st of May, 1400, they set sail an4 
ceeded on the voyage without any accident ooono^ 
till they reached the Islands. The first they "saw 
was Lanzarote, which name was given to it by 
Jemi de Betancourt, probably in honour of one of 
his acquaintances. When he landed his men, the 
natives gathered together in a body to defend them- 
selves, imagining that these strangers were come to 
plunder and carry them off, aa they bad done 
before; but observing the French to be well assured 
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they were afraid to attack them, and retired into 
the country, leaving them at liberty to encamp in a 
convenient place, for the natives had nothing to 
oppose them with but sticks and stones. But, 
finding that the French remained some days in the 
same place .without attemptmg to molest them, 
they began to take courage, and some of them ven- 
tured into the camp, where they were well treated 
by Jean dc Betancourt and Gudifer de la Sala, 
who allowed them to go in and out of it and take 
whatever they pleased. 

This good treatment removed all their fears, inso- 
muob that when tlie French began to buOd a fort 
for defence and accommodation, the natives cheer- 
fully assisted them in bringing stones and lime 
for the work. This fort was built at Kubicon. 

Having made a pacific conquest of Laiizarote, 
they passed over to the other islands, touching at 
Fuerteventura, which was separated from Lanza- 
rotc by a channel of two leagues in breadth. Leav- 
ing an officer in Kubicon, they landed at a place 
called Valtarrahala in the latter island, then called 
by the French Fortuite. The inhabittmts, seeing 
a number of strange people arrive in their island, 
gathered in great numbers to oppose them. Being 
men of more warlike spirit than those of Lanzarote, 
more athletic and of larger stature, the French, con- 
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sideling what a handful of men they had to attack 
them with, re-embarked and set sail for Lanzarote, 
where they consulted what next was to be done. 

Considering the few people they had for such an 
undertaking as the conquest of the Islands, it was 
determined that Gadifer de Sala should return to 
France, in order to bring back supplies of men. 
Accordingly he went, and, unfortunately for the 
expedition, died a few days after his arrival in his 
native land. When this was known to Jean de 
Betancourt, finding himself deprived of liis intended 
succour and without money or fnends in France, 
he determined to embark for Spain, where he ar- 
rived and applied to his uncle, Ruben de Braemont, 
and other relations, for assistance to proceed with 
his design. But his chief patron and intercessor 
with the King of Castile was the Infante, Don 
Fernando, afterwards King of Aragon, by whose 
means he procured from the King, Don F.nrique III. 
a grant of the Fortunate Islands, with the title of 
King. This 'done, he went to Seville and 
equipped a fleet well provided with the men and 
stores necessary for the conquest of the inlands, 
the King supplying him with money to defray 
the charges of the armament. The grant of the 
Canary Islands to Jean de Betancourt was dated 
in the year 1403. 
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When he aniired at the Canaries, the island of 
Fuerteventura was divided into two kingdoms, one 
commencing at the Yiila and continuing as far as 
Handia, and the other extendhag from the VUla into 
Corralejo, and separated by a loose stone wall, four 
leagues in length, crossing the breadth of the island 
from sea to sea. There were in this island, at the 
time of the conquest, four thousand fighting men. 
Those who were famous for their virtue and valour 
bore the appellations of Mayhag and Altihag, which 
were names held in great honour. 

It is said that when Jean de Betancourt and 
Gadifer de la Sala earae in quest of these islands, 
the then King of Lanzarote, who was named Gua- 
darfa, was descended from a European who had 
lieeu driven i»y a tempest on its coast, and whose 
history is thus related : — 

When Don John 1., sou of Henry II., reigned in 
Castile, he was engaged in war against the King of 
Portugal and the Dukeof Lancaster about the succes- 
sion of the crown of Castile, the Duke pfeitending that 
it was his right on accoimt of his marriage with Doha 
Constancia, eldest daughter of King Pedro. In the 
course of the wars, and about the year 1377, King 
John sent some ships commanded by Martin Knez 
de Avendano to scour the coasts of Galicia, Biscay, 
and England. This fleet met with a severe tempest, 
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'wUch lasted many days, insomuch that the admi- 
ral’s sMp was ohiiged to bear away and drive before 
the wind until she arrived at a port in the island of 
Lanzarote. There the Spaniards landed, and were 
kindly received by the natives, who treated them 
to the best that the island afforded. Don Martin 
Baez de Avendano was lodged in tlie house of Hon- 
zamas, the King, while he rciuaincd in the island, 
and had a daughter named Yeo, by Fayna, the 
King’s wife, who, when of age, was married to one 
of tlie Koyal family. By this distinguished person, 
Teo, whose complexion was very fair and beautiful 
compared with that of the natives, had a son named 
Guadarfia. 

After Nuazamas’ death there was much discussion 
about the succession, the natives insisting that 
Guadarfia was ineligible on account of his mother Yeo 
not being of noble birth, her colour favouring the 
belief that she was bom of a stranger, and not of 
Nuazamas the King. In order to end the dispute, 
the council met and came to the resolution of 
shutting her up with three other females in the 
house of the deceased Nuazamas, to be there smoked. 
If she came out alive, she was to be declared noble 
and the genuine offspring of Nuazamas. 

Before she went to the smoky trial, an old woman 
advised her to convey secretly into the room a Iwge 
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sponge moistened with water, and when the smohe 
began to be troublesome she adrised her to apply 
it to her mouth and nostrils. Yeo took her advice, 
the benefit of which she experienced, for when the 
door was opened, the three servants were found 
suiFocated, but Yeo was still alive. Upon this she 
was brought forth with great marks of honour, 
and her son Guadarfia was immediately declared 
King of Lanzarote, being the same whom Jean de 
Betancourt found reigning on his arrival there in 
1405. 

Having subjected the island of Fuerteventura, 
and having also received reinforcements of ships, 
and new and warlike provisions from Europe, Jean 
de Betanox)urt led an expedition to Canary, where, 
through the [irecipitation of some of his officers, the 
aborigines came off victors, at the very first encoun- 
ter killing twenty-five of the leaders of the invasion, 
though not without suffering great loss themselves, 
their King, Artimi Seniidan, being one of those 
who fell in the defence of his country. Although 
Betancourt and his followers were obliged to return 
from the island, like his predecessor La Sala, he is 
said to have been so mucli impressed with the 
heroic conduct of the natives that he thencefor- 
ward always termed it Grand Canary. 

In subsequent years, several more attacks were 
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made on the unfortunate islanders, but always 
with the same fruitless results. Jean de Betancourt 
bad died, and his nephew and successor, Maciot de 
Betancourt, who was married to the beautiful 
Princess Teguise, daughter of the deposed Edng of 
Lanzarote, sold all the islands, though yet but par- 
tially conquered, to the Infante Don Henrique of 
Portugal, Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that she 'exchanged them for certain possessions in 
the island of Madeira, which already belonged to 
the latter. Henry IV. of Castile next granted the 
right of subduing the islands of Canary, Teneriffe, 
and Palma to some Portuguese nobles, and the 
empty ceremony of taking nominal possession of 
the island first named was, in 1464, committed to 
one Diego de Herrera; but he was soon driven 
out by the natives, with no more lasting success 
than had attended all former expeditions, — ^beiog 
compelled, with his defeated forces, to retire to 
Lanzarote. f 

Undeterred by such constant failures, Il«ri|!l^ 
resolved on prosecuting the attempt with; WMither 
and more powerful expedition. Reiu&is^menhpniT 
nearly eight hundred Portuguese having arrived, he 
again set foot in Canary, landing at a port called 
Gando, from whence he and Ids son-in-law, Diego 
de Silva, marched inland at- tie head of five hdn- 
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dred men-at-arms, leaving thdr vessels at anchor. 
Agfun was fortune adverse to them. After a few 
leagues' march they were attacked with great daring 
by an overwhelming force of the natives, who, after 
killing and wounding a great number of the Euro- 
peans, drove the remmder back, obliging them to 
take up a position on an eminence overhanging the 
sea, where they trusted, through their superior 
discipline and more efficient weapons, to make 
good their stand against the numerical superiority 
of their opponents. 

Believing that the host of enemies they had 
before them comprised almost all the warriors of 
the country, they detennined on dividing their 
force, Diego de Silva at the same time going by 
se.'-., with two hundred men and two interpreters, to 
a remoter pai*t of the island, whence, penetrating 
litb the interior, they hoped to cause such a diver- 
sion as would prove favourable to the remainder of 
their ^ops by cutting off a large part of the 
enemy. This plan was put into execution, and in 
a couple of days the detachment had landed at a 
place called Gaidar, and were advancing inland, 
unperceived, as they thought, by the natives ; but 
the chief, Tenesor Semidan, already aware of their 
presence, had collected a body of six hundred 
fighting men, of whom he detached , a part to eat 
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off the reti^t of the invaders, by setting fire to 
the forests in their rear, while he, with the rest of 
his force, awaited them in front. He then attacked 
them with so much fury and vigour that De Silva 
was but too happy in being able to fight his way 
into a circular space surrounded by a wall four or 
five feet high, with two narrow oblique entrances 
into it, which was the spot used by the natives 
both for holding their courts of justice and for the 
execution of criminals. 

Here the invaders defended themselves bravely 
against the hourly increasing number of their a.ssail- 
ants ; but at the end of two days, worn out with 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst, they sent out their two 
interpreters to the besiegers, with an offer of sur- 
rendering upon certain conditions. The enraged 
multitude would li.sten to no proposals from an 
enemy they had so completely at their mercy ; a»d 
would instantly have tom the messengers to piece.s, 
had it not been for the persuasion of their chief, who 
allowed them to rejoin their comrades in safety. The 
circumstances that followed evinced so great a d^ee 
of humanity in the bo.som of that Guanarteme, and 
so much nobleness of mind in one whom we gene- 
rally regard merely as an outraged barbarian, that 
it would be perfectly in<uedible, were not its trath 
establiifoed by the corroborant testimony of all the 
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writers of that period. The chief, then, assuring 
his followers that he would . negotiate with 
the invaders only on such terms as would 
convince them how thorou^ was the repulse 
they had experienced, and how hopeless the 
condition in which they stood, singly ^ 
preached close to the waU of the enclosure, 
and, by means of the interpreters, reproached 
De Silva for the continual cruelty of the Spa- 
niards, in persecuting and harassing an unoffend- 
ing people, whose rage and desire of revenge 
they had now so fully excited that hk • 
vassals, no longer listening to bis admonitioni^ 
had already doomed the whole of the Spaniards 
to death, and that such would assuredly be the 
fate of every prisoner tliey might now make. He 
himself, however, feeling pity for their miserable 
condition, and being always averse to needless 
bloodshed, couf^ suggest to them a means of saving 
their lives. If he could only be certain that they 
would retain a grateful remembrance of his genero- 
sity, and in future abstain from injuring his people, 
ho would allow the besieged Spaniards to rush out 
and seize him, threatening him with instant death, 
unless allowed a safe retreat to their ships. So 
valuable a hint was not to be* disregarded by the 
besieged. With a sadden rash, some of them 
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directly laid hold of the apparently resisting chief, 
and dragged him within the enclosure ; and when 
the Canarians, seeing the capture of their leader, 
flew, with the fiercest yells of desperation, to effect 
his rescue, he forbade their further advance, on the 
plea that his own life would be the immediate 
penalty of any further act of hostility. To save the 
existence, therefore, of their Guauarteme, they not 
only consented to allow the invaders a secure return 
to the sea-shore by a shorter way than they had 
come, a certain number of their principal men ac- 
companying and guiding them upon the route, but 
they likewise supplied them with all the gofio aud 
other food they could collect. 

On the way towards the place of embai’kation, 
however, there was a desperately perilous path to 
traverse, a mere goat-track, as it seemed, on the 
brink of a precipice of great height. Here the cm- 
fidence of the Spaniards in the good faith of 4i)e ^ 
native gave way; they hesitated and dcmtuffid 
at entering what they feared would prove a^auins 
purposely laid to inveigle them into a position- from 
which, without being able .to use thek weapons, 
tiiey might easily be hurled, by their more t^e 
and practised conductors, into (he abyss below. 
The Guanarteme, divining their su^icions, smil* 
ingly placed himself on D« Silvaihs unprotected side, 
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and condncted Mm, in perfect safety, to bottom 
of the dangerous way, yet known by the name of 
De Silva’s Pass, while, in Uke manner, his followers 
supported and conducted the soldiers, carrying the 
wounded with peculiar care. 

Profuse in expressions of gratitude and fiiend* 
ship, the leader of the Spaniards presented 
the Guanarteme with a splendid cap of scarlet 
cloth, and with his own swoid in a gilt scabbard, 
each of his Guayres also receiving the gift of a 
similar weapon. Perhaps he could have given them 
no better proof that he did not meditate any liirther 
act of hostility. If his intentions had been inimb 
cal, it would have been the greatest imprudence on 
his part to present them with weapons wMch they 
ki:ew so wel! how to use, as they had shown by 
the slaughter they had committed with those 
which had previously fallen into their hands as 
spoils of war. 

Qa Silva re-embarked with his surviving com- 
rades, and rejoined his father-in-law Herrera, whom 
he in vain endeavoured to dissuade making 
any further attempt against the natives ; but the 
latter, maddened by the thought that Ms troops 
had undergone a ftesh humiliation, intisted nn 
renewing the attack, and De 8Uva, after saving the 
lives of two GaanartemM*in a skhiiiish, left tile 
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anny in disgust, and withdrew to Lanzarote, from 
whence, with the Portuguese auxiliaries, he shortly 
after returned to his native countiy. Herrera 
ohstinately remained, and, after undergoing another 
defeat still more decisive, was driven out of the 
island. 

He then proceeded to Gomera, where he found no 
opposition, but, on the contrary, was entertained by 
the natives in a friendly and courteous manner. 
After leaving Gomera, Betancourt sailed for Hierro, 
or Ferro, and anchored in the harbour belonging to 
that island. When the natives perceived the ships 
approaching with their white stuls, they remem- 
bered the prophecy of a man named Yore, wh«) was 
reckoned a soothsayer and diviner. This man, 
when on his death-bed, had (Milled the natives 
together, and told them that after his death, when 
his flesh should be consumed and his bones moul- 
dered to dust, the god Eraoranzan would come to 
them in white houses on the water. He advised 
them not to resist or flee from them, but to adore 
them, because they were come to do them good. 
The natives, who placed great faith in the predic- 
tions of this prophet, buried him in a place apart 
from the rest of their dead, that his bones might 
afterwards be distinguished from those of all others. 
Seeing the ships now approaching with their white 
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sails swelling on the sur&ce of the water, tiiej 
firmly believed that the prophecy was fulfilled, and, 
going to the cave where Yore was buried, they 
found his bones crumbled to dust. On making 
this discovery, they immediately ran with great joy 
to the shore in order to receive their god Eraoran- 
zan. IVhen Betancourt anchored at the port, he 
took great care in landing his men, entertaining 
some fear of being overpowered by the numbers 
assembled, for the islanders were crowding in great 
multitudes to the water-side. Finding, however, 
that they were unarmed, and that they showed no 
si^s of hostility, he approached them and was 
received with every demonstration of joy and 
friendship. Betancourt gave thanks to God for his 
success, rejoicing particularly in the fact that no 
blood had been shed. He stayed in the island some 
days to refresh his men, and then returned to 
Fuerteventura, leaving in Hierro a garrison com- 
posed of Biscayans, French, and Flemings, under 
the command of one Lagaco, to whom he gave a 
strict charge to behave with indulgence to the 
natives, and to instruct them in the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. 

The four islands of Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, 
Gomera, and Hierro being now conquered, De 
Betancourt began again seriously to think of re* 
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trteving ids honour, whidi, as he imagined, had 
been sullied by his unsuccessful attack on Canary, 
and tibe conquest he could not obtain by force of 
anus he resolved to gain by apparently friendly 
means. For this purpose he shortly afterwards 
returned to Gando in Canary, accompanied this 
time by the Bishop of Lanzarote, whose see was 
then called Eubicon, with a staff of ecclesiastics, 
and many of its principal inhabitants. Summoning 
the Gnanarteraes to an amicable conference, he 
made them understand the advantage they would 
derive from a pacific intercourse and traffic with 
the Spaniards, who could provide them with so 
many necessaries and comforts of life, thus per- 
suading them to enter into a treaty of peace, for 
the stability of which thirty boys under twelve 
years of age were to be given as hostages on each 
side. 

This condition was complied with, the Spaniards 
taking care, on their part, to deliver none but the chil- 
dren of their Lanzarote vassals, the prisoners of war 
being reciprocally exchanged. The Bishop then 
signified the obligation whfeh, as Christians, was 
incumbent on them, that they should erect a build- 
ing which would at once serve them as a place of 
worship, and be usefiU as a storehouse in which to 
preserve the merdiandise with whidb the Spa- 
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niords woidd supply them. To this juroposal, as 
likewise to one that all the Orchilla weed gathered 
in the island should belong to Heim% tiie natives 
acceded with so much readiness tiiat tibey even 
voluntarily helped to collect the stones with which 
the invaders built a strong tower, which, as soon as 
it was completed, wm well stored with arms and 
ammunition. Herrera, with his confederate the 
Bishop, and his retinue, then returned to Lanzarote, 
leaving in the tower a sufficient garrison of men 
under a commander who was secretly instructed to 
use every endeavour to weaken the power of the 
natives, both by attracting adherents to himself 
and by sowing private discord between their chiefs, 
and thus engaging them in intestine war. Too im- 
patient, however, to wait the effect of such trea- 
cherous policy, the Spaniards soon threw aside all 
observance of the recently-made treaty of peace. 
The garrison made frequent raids in the neighbour- 
hood of the fortress, beat and ill-used the owners of 
the docks they stole, and outraged the women. 

For some tune the plunder of their sheep and 
goats was borne patiently by the natives ; but at 
last the abuse suffered by a number of their prin- 
cipal females roused their dormant animosity to an 
uncontrollable pitch. . A party of Sptniards, having 
left their fortress to forage, were wi^laid, and the 
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whole of them killed. The conquerors arrayed 
themselves in the armour they had stripped from 
their victims, and at night approached the tower, 
driving before them, in haste, a flock of goats, and 
pomied by a multitude of their companions in their 
usual dress. This artifice succeeded in making the 
Spaniards believe that their comrades, returning 
successful with a good booty, were followed by the 
injured natives. Under this impression, the gate 
of the tower was quickly thrown open to receive 
and protect them. The disguised natives entered, 
and, having the inmates now between tliem and the 
outer party, speedily killed or made prisoners of 
the entire garrison. The tower was in u few days 
levelled to its foundation, and the Spaniards were 
once more left without a foothold on any spot 
in Canary. 

At length the Catholic monarchs FerdinmA^atid 
Isabel, finding that all individual attempt to sub- 
due the islands had proved abortive, determutad on 
making the conquest of them a national concern, 
and on attadiing them to the Crown as a kind of 
suburban province of Spain, already taking to them- 
selves the title of Kings of the Canaries, but without 
interfering with the vested x^ts of those who had 
previously overcome and settled four of them. A 
powerful armament, well supplied with every thing 
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necessary in the way of provisions and munitions of 
war, was speedily collected at Seville, whither re- 
cruits flocked so rapidly that in a short time six 
hundred infantry and thirty horse soldiers were 
gathered together to reinforce the troops that had 
already been engaged in former attacks on Canaiy. 

The command of this united army was conferred 
on Don Juan Bermudez, Dean of the Cathednd of 
Jiubicon, w'ho had accompanied the Bishop in the 
last expedition, conjointly wth GeneralJuan Bejon, 
in the belief that this combination of the arm of 
faith with the arm of flesh must quickly vanquish 
the stubborn islanders. All preparations being 
completed, the new adventurers left Port St. Manr's 
in three large ships, in May, 1478, and in a month 
after anchored at the Isleta of Canary ; the troops 
landed on St. John’s day at this hitherto unattached 
point, without the slightest opposition. Their first 
care was to cut down some palm-trees that abounded 
on the sandy soil, in order to nuse with them a 
covering to an altar they had hastily erected, at 
which the -watrior Dean performed a solemn Mass, 
in his prayers expressly imploring the Divine aid 
to the troops, that, completely armed, listened to 
him, in their pious task of exterminating the un- 
happy race whose possessions they coveted. 

The entire force soon afterwards marched towards 
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Gando; bat, acoonbng to the Mar Father Juan 
Abreu Ghlindo’s narrative, some mysterious warning 
that was communicated to them on the way by an 
inspired messenger, induced them to retrace their 
steps and entrench themselves near tlie spot where 
they had landed. The Spanish troops gave the 
name of Real, or the Head-quarters of Las Palmas, 
to their fortified camp, which they surrounded 
with a high wall formed of stones and the trunks 
of palm-trees, defending it further by a strong 
tower, which contmed a storehouse for their pro- 
visions and ammunition, as well as a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Anne, 

In a few days’ time all these works were ap- 
proaching completion, when intelligence was ob- 
tained that the Canarians were marshalling a force of 
two thousand men under the command of the brave 
DoramM, Guanarteme of Telde, whose name is still 
preserved in the district which to this day is called 
Montafla de Doramas, a forest that belonged to 
him, which, within the last quarter of a centiny 
only, has been cleared and brought under cultivption. 

General Rejon, in order to gain finish 

his preparations, and more especially ^e l|prer, on 
which he placed great reliance, no sooner the 
enemy approaching than he sent an envoy, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, to say that he had been 
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commanded by his sovereigns solely to take the 
island under their august protection, and to induce 
the natives to embrace the true Christian faith. He 
assured them that by so doing they would secure 
to themselves their royal friendship, and enjoy 
peaceful possession of their wives, children, flocks, 
and goods; but if, on the contrary, tlmy should 
refuse the offer, he would theu commence a war 
of extermination against thorn, not leaving one of 
them alive, except in state of bondage. To this 
haughty message Doramas deigned no other reply 
than that on the morrow he would himself be the 
bqarer of his ansAver. 

Doramas acted on this occasion with his usual 
vigour ; but the Spaniards had employed the night 
in taking every prudent precaution against the 
threatened attack. Drawing their infantry out of 
the camp, thi^ formed them in three separate corps 
under different leaders. Their trifling force of 
cavalry was commanded by the churchman Ber- 
mudez, who,v|Qjr the nonce, throwing away his cleri- 
cals, showed^pimself on that day to be a brave and 
dexterous cavalier. He might indeed have been 
more consistently employed in tiuimbing his breviary 
and missal in the cathedral at Lanzarote, than in 
butchering and miuming the proselytes whom he 
hoped to make among the barbarians. 

u 2 
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The onset of the latter was furious and impetuous 
to tlic utmost degree. The Guonartenie of one of 
the districts of the island, a man of enormous mus- 
cular power, followed by some of his Guayres and 
other retainers, wielded his ponderous magado with 
such deadly force that he nearly broke through the 
Spanish line by which the camp was prote<‘ted ; but 
one of the troopers of Bennudez, charging him on 
horseback, drove his spear through his thighs, 
and then dragged him as a prisoner within the for- 
tification. This event, combined with the havoc 
made by the fire-arms, and the dread inspired by 
the horses, animals which they had never before 
seen, induced Doramas to draw off his warriors, 
and to watch for a more propitious opportunity of 
encountering his enemy. In this unfortunate 
contest, the Canarians left three hundred of their 
bravest troops on the field of battle, many being 
also taken prisoners. 

This was the first victory ever gmned by the in- 
vaders over the islanders, and their joy at it was 
proportionally great. Their princip^ triumph was 
the capture of the Guanarteme, whose wounds were 
attended to with the utmost care, and who, when 
they were healed, was sent to Spain ; most proba- 
bly to suffer the same bitter fate of slavery tliat 
awmted his fellow-prisoners. 
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This success gave the Spaniards ample time to 
extend and complete their fortifications, with little 
or no interruption from the natives. They soon 
begag also to throw out foraging parties, who, pro- 
tected by the dreaded horsemen, occasionally ex- 
tended their excursions to a distance of eight and 
even ten leagues, returning with a large booty of 
provisions, and seldom meeting with even the 
slightest opposition from their now humbled enmny. 

At this period, however, there was war between 
the Spanish and Portuguese nations, and the latter, 
having never foregone the right they conceived 
they had to the Canary Islands, sent a squadron of 
sdven ships filleii with soldiers to sud the Guanar- 
teme of Gaidar in again expelling the invaders. 
Having formed an alliance with him for that pur- 
pose, they agreed to make an attack by sea on the 
Spanish position, while the natives did the same on 
the land side. 

As soon as the vessels were discerned firom tiie 
camp, General Rejon, guessing their design, drew a 
considerable part of his garrison towards the spot 
at which be had himself landed, and tbei’e placed 
the greater part of them in ambush, while with 
the rest he showed so feeble a force that, when 
the first two hundred Portuguese soldiers land^, 
they believed themselves strong enough to obtidn 
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a victory without waiting for the reinforcements 
which the boats had returned to fetch from the 
ships. The wily Rejon retreated before the Portu- 
guese, merely skirmishing till he had drawn, them 
within his ambuscade, when the two bodies, closing 
upon them in front and rear, put the entire two 
hundred to the sword. During this time a heavy 
surf had set in upon the shore, and the boats that 
were hastening from the ships, overloaded with sol- 
diers to succour their comrades, were upset, so many 
men being drowned that the squatlron, unable, after so 
severe a loss, to make any further attempt, put to 
sea, and thenceforward contented itself with cruizing 
in the neighbourhood and cutting off the supplies 
that small trading vessels were in the habit of 
bringing from Spain. Doramas and hi.s followers, 
witnessing this fresli mishap, did not venture to 
make an unsupported attack, but disbanding, they 
retired to the most mountainous parts of the island^ 
in order to be out of the reach ®f their implfttnble 
foe. (. 

Daring the breathing-time thus afforded to 
Spaniards, who had now begun to convert the camp 
into a town, violent disputes broke out between 
their two commanders. Complaints agaiiist General 
Rejon weriH sent by his colleague, Dean Dermudes, 
to their Catholic Majesties, who, in 1479, appointed 
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a Royal commissioner, named Algaba, to prooeedi 
to Canary and reconcile a difference so prcgudidal 
to the public cause ; but the crafty Dean soon won 
the envoy entirely over to his side, and, making 
him his decided partisan, he managed so success- 
fully, that R^on was seised in a most -treacherous 
manner, loaded with irons, and sent prisoner to 
Seville, a most formidable list of accusations being 
laid to his charge. The Dean in [mrticular com* 
plained that the General had not allowed lum his 
due share in the temporal and military government, 
that he had intruded himself into the spiritual matters 
of their joint command, and that he had been remiss 
and inactive in not availing himself with sufficient 
vigour of the advantages they had obtained over 
the natives. His rival being thus disposed of, 
Dean Bermudez renewed his friendly intercourse 
with Herrera at Lmizarote, and succeeded in ob- 
taining from him those provisions and supplies 
whidi the latter, in dudgeon at being deprived of all 
chance of effecting the conquest, in attempting which 
he had made so many fruitless eudeavours, had 
oonstoutly refused to the Royal forces. 

Eager to prove the incapadty of Kejun for the 
task, and proud of now being sole commander, 
Dean Bermudez, forgetting his own igimhmce d 
tibe art of war, resolved on oirprising a force 
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several G-uanaitemes were said to be collecting 
about Doramas at a place called Moya, the highest 
and nearly the most central part of the island. 
Bermudez marched at nightfall by a precipitous 
mountain-track, intersected with many ravines j 
and at dawn of day his weary, drowsy, and hungry 
soldiers found themselves in presence of a small 
number of the natives, who attacked and drove 
them back with great slaughter, killing also five 
of their horses. In a still more disastrous expedition 
some months after, at a place called Tirajanu, the 
Spaniards were again put to fiight, with a loss of 
many killed, upwards of one hundred wounde*!, 
and eighty taken prisoners. By these two victories 
the valiant natives secured the possession of a largi5 
store of European weapons, so much superior to 
their own. 

It would be tedious, indeed, to follow the Spanish 
historians in their lengthy details of the skirmiidies 
and battles in which Bermudez was constantly en- 
gaged, and always with similaf ill-success. Wc 
may, therefore, bow proceed more directly to state 
that, after an inquiry held at Seville, into the con- 
duct of General liejon, he was acquitted of all 
blame, and ordered to return to his command of 
Canaiy, accorapaided by a new Bishop of Lanza- 
rote, Dean Bermudez and his confedmate, Algaba^ 
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refused compliauce with the order, and on his 
arrival forced Eejon to leave the island. Furious 
with rage, the latter again repaired to Seville, and 
kid this new grievance before the Court. He was 
furnished with a fresh and more stripgent royid 
order, in which the Dean’s flagrant disobedience to 
his sovereign’s former command was severely ad- 
verted to, and soon found himself on his way back 
to Canary, supported by thirty men-at-arms, on 
whose adherence and fidelity he could folly depend. 
Keeping his vessel out of sight from the shore 
during day-time, he landed secretly at midnight, 
on the 2nd of May, 1480, and, easily winning over 
the sentinels, for he had many partizans among the 
-troops, he penetrated into the town unobserved by 
anyone, and there ensconced himself and his fol- 
lowers in the dwellings of his brother-in-law and 
other friends. 

The following day being one of the high festivals 
of the Romish faith, Bermudez and Algaba, with 
all the principal persons in the place, were assembled 
at their devotions in the church, when Rejon — 
whom they all believed to be in Spain — ^backed by 
his thirty armed followers, suddenly appeared in the 
midst of the congregation. Doubtlem a bomb-^dl 
felling in the midst of them would huve been a 
more welcome visitant to tiie two rulers, who knew 
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thst the greater part of the soldiery were more 
partial to their enemy than to themselves. 

£ejon made short work of it. He had his two 
livalB dragged from the church and conveyed to 
prison, gratifying his vengeance by placing Algaba 
in the same dungeon which he had himself inhab- 
ited, and loading him with the same fetters which 
he himself had worn. The Koyal order, reinstat- 
ing him in his command, was then publicly read, 
no opposition being offered to his renewed rule. A 
hurried criminal process was instituted against his 
two competitors, and having soon found, or sub- 
orned, witnessess to uphold an accusation he 
brought against Algaba, of being in treaty with 
the Portuguese to give up the island to them, the 
latter was sentenced to death, and almost imme- 
diately beheaded in the public square. Dean Bcfr 
mudez, probably on account of his eeclesuttilMl 
character, escaped so severe a pimishment^Mlg^ 
only condemned to perpetual residence' iir’'' the 
Cathedral at Lanzarotc, where in a idtort timeJie 
expired, it is said, of a broken heart. . 

Algaba, however, had been a man of aSll»dera^ 
tion and influence in SevlHe, his native dty, and 
his widow mid friends were not slow in laying, 
before the monarch their complaint against 
They asserted that it was frt>m motives of private 
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revenge that he had given orders for his execution, 
instead of sliding him to Spain to be ^ed hj tiie 
competent authoritira. 

In consequence of this, Rejon was again deposed, 
and his successor in the command, General Pedro 
de Vera, instructed to send him immediately to 
Spain to account for his actions. This being done, 
General Vera’s next act was one of such iniquitous 
treachery, that it is severely censured even by his 
own chroniclers. On his arrival, he found a great 
number of Canarians, who, having abandoned the 
cause of their country, had come over to the 
Spaniards, embraced the Christian religion, been 
baptized, and resided peaceably in the town of Las 
Palmas. These, he apprehended, might again 
change sides in case of any serious attack on the 
place being made by their countrymen. At all 
events, they were already detidmental to the 
Spanish cause, by augmenting the consumption 
of the provisions that were with difficulty 
brought from Spain. 

To get rid of a considerable part of th*UD, he 
adopted the stratagem of pointiog'out to their re- 
gard the adjacent beautiful island of Teneriffe, for 
the acquisition of which the Spaniards had already 
been long fighring, and only needed their assistance 
to complete its conquest. If they were disposed to 
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render this service, they would be recompensed 
with lands that would be allotted to them, and by 
the renown their deeds of arras would- ensure. 
Two hundred of the Canarians joyfully accepted a 
proposal that so well agreed with their warlike pro- 
pensities and habits, and were put on board a ship, 
the master of which was instructed, instead of car- 
rying them to their promised destination, to take 
them to Spain, and there sell them as slaves. This 
villainous plan wjis frustrated by the Canarians, 
who, when they perceived that, instead of approach- 
ing Teneriffe, they were sailing in a contrary direc- 
tion, and that they finally lost sight of that island 
altogether, suspected the snare that had been laid 
for them, and obliged the captain, under the threat 
of instant death to him and his crew, to land them 
at Lanzarote. 

They were well received in that island, but tibmr 
condition was not much improved, pait .Mem 
having been taken to Portugal by Diego de Siiva, 
who is said to have obtained from Kifig Alonzo the 
grant of a place of residence for them at Sagres, 
near Cape Finisterre, and the remainder were em- 
ployed in different incursions on the coast of Africa, 
where they were eitlier killed or made prisoners by 
the Moors. 

When this treacherous act of Vera became 
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known to the converted Canarians that remained in 
the town, their hatred and ^strust of the Spaniards 
were agjun so roused that they deserted and rejoined 
their fellow-islanders, determined on fighting to the 
last extremity against such perfidious miemies. 
Doranms, the indefatigable and implacable Guanar- 
teine of Telde, had again assembled a sufficient 
number of his countrymen to hai'oss and menace 
the Spanish garrison, and advanced to Arucas, with 
the intention of attacking it. On perceiving this, 
Geiural Vera marched out to confront him. He 
found the natives strongly posted on an eminence, 
where it would ha^e been disadvantageous to attack 
them, and therefore drew up his men on another 
height, opposite to theirs, the two armies remaining 
for several hours in inactivity watching each 
other’s motions. Losing patience at this delay, 
Doramns at last descended alone into the little 
valley that separated them, approached the Spanish 
force, loading them with opprobrious terms, and 
loudly defying any one of them to meet him in single 
combat. So insulting was his manner that Vera 
himself determined to accept the challenge; but, 
being restrained by the expostulations of his fol- 
lower, he allowed one of his officers, mounted on a 
splendid Andalu^au charger, to act as champion of 
the Spaniards. Full of eagerness, this chivalrous 
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office* galloped towards the island chief; but be- 
fore he could approach ne^ enough to use his spear, 
Doramas discharged a dart at him with such deadly 
force and unerring aim, that it at once pierced 
his shield, his coat of mail, and his heart, hurling 
him from his saddle, a corpse. At sight of this 
disaster Genera] Vega could no longer control 
his rage. Eager to avenge the loss of his follower, 
he rushed against his adversary, and, although 
Doramas, on his approach, flung at him another 
dart that penetrated his shield, he escaped without 
injury. Then, bending his head to his courser's 
neck, and avoiding the blow of a second dart, he 
overtook the Guanarteme, struck him through the 
loins with his spear, and bore him to the ground, 
from whence he cried for quarter. When the na- 
tives saw the fall of their beloved chief, they rushed 
like infuriated wild beasts upon the Spaniards, and 
prodigies of valour and strength are said to have 
been performed on both sides; but their inferior 
weapons and unprotected persons were no match 
against the Spanish armour of proof in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. They were obliged to rel^at, 
leaving in the enemies' hands a considerable number 
of prisoners. Of fiiese none were treated with so 
much care as the unfortunate Dormnas, as the 
victors were anxious to take him with them in order 
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to grace their triumphant return to thmr fortafica* 
tions. But his wound was too severe to allow any 
hope of cure, or to sustain so Jlong a journey, and 
when he was so weakened by loss of blood ^t his 
last hour was evidently near, the Spaniards resolved 
on admitting him before death into the Christian 
church. From a neighbouring spring a helmetful 
of water was brought, with which the ceremony of 
baptism was performed ; and by one of those acts 
of incongruity so common to the age, Genei'al Vera 
stood godfather to the enemy be had just deprived 
of existence. Doramas died immediately after the 
ceremony, and his corpse was buried in the forest 
that bore his name, where the Spaniards raised a 
mound of stones, surmounted by a cross, to mark 
the last resting-place of their inveterate foeman. 

After this victory, which again drove the natives 
to theft strongholds in the less accesmble pmts of 
the island, the Spaniards sent two ships with a 
strong force of soldiers to the port of Aga^te, on 
the western side of the island, whmre they soon 
constructed a fort from whence they could with se- 
curity detach parties into the interior; but they 
had the misfortune of again suffering defeat tmd 
loss in another battle at Tirajana, where Bermudez 
had formerly been worsted. 

A new chieftain of the natives, Bmit^aya, the 
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principal Guaype of the district of Gaidar, had 
meanwhile risen to replace Doramas. ’ Agmn 
inspiring courage into his countrymen, tlieir new 
leader was unceasing in the annoyance with which 
he harassed the Spaniards, though not in the open 
field, where their superiority in weapons, and more 
particularly their fire arms and cavalry, gave them 
such decided advantages. Aware of the zeal of 
the Spaniards for making converts, and by their 
means weakening the force of those who still 
resisted, he one day presented himself alone and 
unarmed in Las Palmas, dcchu'ing that he wished 
to be instructed and baptized in the Christian faith. 
He was joyfully received, and allowed to remain a 
sufficient time to complete his pretended intention ; 
but he employed himself daring bis stay in making 
minute observations of all the defences of the cmup, 
the posts and number of their sentinels, the* hours 
of changing guard, and everything that he thought 
could be conducive to his plan. When be had 
procured all the knowledge which he deemed neces* 
saiy, he deserted from the camp and rejoined his 
followers. 

These be shortly after divided into two b^iea 
for a night attack, the one being destined to aasault 
the wall on the Imad ride, and bo cali the enriro 
garrison that ^t^ while rim other should seals 
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that nearest the sea, and gain a footing in the 
camp, where.tibey purposed to give quarter to no 
one. The latter body, being deceived by some 
casual uproar they heard in the inner part of the 
camp, beliered that their comrades had already 
commenced the false attack, and so, mounting the 
walls and making their entrance, they killed the 
sentries and such other Spanimds as they 
met, till the whole garrison was alarmed, and, the 
land-side party having been accidentally delayed, 
they were overpowered and driven out with great 
slaughter This was the boldest attempt the 
islmaders had eve’* made against their invaders, 
who, in consequence of it, were kept under anhsfor 
man} succeeding nights. Notwithstanding this pre* 
caution, however, scarcely a single night passed in 
which the islanders did not carry off some of 
the Spanish soldiers, while by day they captnred 
such as ventured out to fish, or to gather orchilla* 
weed. Finally, one night, Bentaguaya, with only 
one attendant^ having got over a weak part of the 
wall, slew the sentinels and made his way to the 
Gmieral’s stables, where he killed tiie grooms and 
two chargers — animals much more feared than tbmr 
ridm by the natives — ^but, in retreating^ he was 
seen byanotbw smitiry, by whom he wastrounded, but 
not so severely as to prevent his mala% bra esenpeu 
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Shortly after this, a Spanish par^ left their new 
fortrera at Agaeta, and, by a ulent night-march into 
the interior, surprised the Guanarteme of Gaidar, 
TeoED^or Semidan by name. This chief, with four 
of lus Guayres and a few attendants, was ci^tured 
in his cave-palace before his subjects could assemble 
with the view of offering resistance. He was con- 
ducted to Las Palmas, where the anival of such a 
prize was hailed with the greatest joy by General 
Vera and his followers. Be'utg the spoil most 
deserving of regal notice, the Guanarteme and his 
four counsellors were sent to Spain, and presented 
to the monarchs, who then held their court at 
Caktayud. The strange appearance of the 
islanders, dad in their native habits, their atliletic 
figures, and the freedom and grace of their moti^ 
attracted general admiration on their way fiomOidk, 
through Seville, Aeres, Cordova, and the other towns 
through which they had to pass ; while, tm their side, 
they were still more astonished at the dvilization, 
wealth, and strength of the country tihey nmr for 
the first time saw. On their airival in th« royal 
paresenc^ they ware so overcome by the spleldotir 
of all they beheld and by the number of aimed 
rd^eis, that they were ocmvinoed thw little 
island could not long suecessiufiy withstand the 
attachi of so poweshd a natioii. HieliaiM^ 
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chief prostrated himself before Sing Ferdinand, 
professed snbinission to the SpatdsliCroTm, and an* 
nounced his desire of becoming a Chnstian, his fel- 
low-prisbners also doing tiie same. King FerdBnand . 
raised him from the ground,, embraced him, and, 
b^towing on him bis own name, stood godfather at 
his baptism, which was soon after performed by 
a Cardinal at Toledo. 

It was justly considered by the Sovereign and 
his advisers that these converted captive who had 
now l)ecomc to a certain degree civilized, if per- 
mitted to return to Canary, might possess sufficient 
influence over thei.’ countrymen and former vassals 
to lead to their submission without further useless 
resistMce. 

'WiM^is view they were sent back and attached 
to the under General Vera, who, m the 

intervening^me, had been ftimished with rein- 
forcements or Biscayan soldiers, with whose assur- 
ance he had been unceasing in his persecution of 
the natives, though vtith but indiil^nt succe^. 
Though sometimes one party and i»metimes the 
other had proved victorions, still he had mani^d 
gradually to extend his command over the obuutry^ 
additional forts having been established in two car 
tl#ee plabei. ' ' ' '■*' _ ; ■ 

After the arrival of Bon F^inand Gnahaitefoe, 

X 2 
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as lie was now called, Vera marched against a large 
force of the natives, on whom it was expected the 
exhortetions of their former chief would produce 
a powerful effect ; but it was found that his elo- 
quence was powerless over so stubborn an auditory. 
His countrymen, far from being cajoled out of their 
freedom by his flowery description of the wealth 
and irresistible power of Spain, insulted and reviled 
him in every possible manner as a traitor to the 
common cause, who had been won over to the 
enemy by an extrinsic display of the mere emblems 
of power and wealth. Being fortunate enough to 
get back to the Spaniards without personal injuiy, 
he shared the defeat which they suffered imme- 
diately after, and was again driven into Las 
Palmas. 

This seemingly interminable war still ‘fingering 
on, several other battles were fought with various 
success. Sometimes the Spaniards were successful, 
and again the islanders were victorious, until, 
wearied out with such indecisive efforts. General 
Vera resolved on staking the ultimate results on 
one cast of the die. Marshalling his entire host, 
which consisted of upwards of one thousand 
men, including auxiliaries Jfrom Lanzarote and 
Gomera, well armed and well appointed in every 
respect, he marched with these from . Las Palmas, 
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ander a Tdw never to retora to it jin^ bi* effort^ 
were crowned with complete sucoi^ The natives, 
who had congregated on one of the highest spots in 
the island, only numbered six hundred men, 

and one thousand five hundred women and Children ; 
the whole of whom Yera resolved to exterminate, 
giving quarter to no one, but slaughtering all without 
distinction of age or sex. With this firm deter- 
mination he was preparing to attack them, when 
his companion, the Guanarteine, horror-struck at 
the idea of such a butchery of his countrymen, of 
whom his own children and brethren formed a part, 
obtained leave to parley with them once more. 
Ha did so this time more effectually than on the 
previous occasion, pointing out to them that the supe- 
riority of their enemies’ numbers had cut off all possi- 
ble chNIpe of escape by retreat, the phnSe bemg com- 
pleteMjftiqrounded by them, that the infuriated 
Spanilw now left them no alternative but submis- 
sion lH^eath, and finally, that in confiding their 
fate tClihe rule of monarchs so unrivalled as those 
of Spain for power, wisdom, and generosity, they 
would insure to themselves and to their posterity 
the inviolable liberty of their persons and possessions, 
instead of being subject, as hitherto, to the frequent 
jealonties . and bidcerings of a number of pet^ 
diiefe of thmr own. His.countiTmmi 1^^ with 
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attention. They saw the taruth of part of' his ha- 
rangne, and credulously believed the remainder. 
Th^vFing away their weapons, and approaching 
their besiegers with shouts of joy, they embraced 
thmn, and submitted to thmr authority. AS" a 
mi^r of course, from that day, which was in 
May, 1483, their independence was lost, and the 
rapid annihilation of their race commenced. 

We find it difficult to explain how this half 
savage people could, for so long a series of years as 
elapsed between Betbancourt’s first attack upon 
them in 1404 till their final submission to Vera 
seventy-nine years afterwards, have continued to 
defend their liberty against an enemy so infinitely 
superior in every requisite for making war ; but it 
shows equally their own innate prowess and love of 
freedom, add the ill-judged policy of their various 
invaders in frittering away time and lives in a suc- 
o^asion of petty attacks, instead of collecting means 
for obtaining their coveted object by one<. grand 
and decisdve attack. 

After their subjection, almost all the native war- 
riors were got rid of by embodying them with the 
Spanirii soldieiy, then eng^ed in the conquest of 
islands of PMnia and Tmieriflfe. They distin- 
gtmdied titemselves in these expedititHis by their 
natural bnsvmy and har^ood, atMnt . td' them 



receiving grantii of land aa » reward, and <^tes 
being drsf^ for sowice in tibe incnroons which 
the Spuiiarda were making on the ooast df Mnm, 
where they were either killhd or ma^ slaves bj the 
Moorsu As years rolled on, the type ci the abori^ 
ginal Canarians completely disappeared, pmrtiy by 
the decrease of thdr own population, ai^ partiy 
by their freqnmtt intennaniages with the conqnercns. 

The town of Las Palmas rose so rapidly in ex* 
tent and importance, that in 1485 Pope Innocent 
YIIL, at the instance of the Catholic monardis, 
granted a bull translating the Cathedral of Rubicon 
from Lanzarote to that place, and institntuig the 
new sec of the bishopric of Canary, embradng the 
wholo of the seven islands; but it was only in 
1570 that the Cathedral was first made use of. 
Tlie see remained undivided until 1819, when thsd 
of Tenerifife was organised at Laguna, the two, 
however, within the last few years having nu»|^ 
again into that of Canary. 

Internal peace having at last been established, 
frrah decrees of the sovereigns appointed tiie cit^ 
of Las Palmas, or rather “ Real do Las Palmas,” 
wMdi is its i^per titie, capital of the entire 
province of the Canary Islands. New etdonh^ 
flocked to it with the intenticm of sett^g jthc^ 
and Gei^ral l&m, wUh wise finitigH broi^ 
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from the Mand of Madeira and lirom Spdn abun* 
dance of sugar-canes, fruit-trees, and vegetable 
seeds of all sorts, besides cattle, poultry, and even 
game, to be naturalised in the country. All throve 
well, but more particularly tine sugar-cane, which 
uunmsed so rapidly that in a few years it became 
the staple article of produce in Grand Canary, as 
w'ell as in Teneriffe and Palma, yielding abundant 
crops of very good sugar. It was, however, ulti- 
vmately supplanted by the culture of the vine, the 
,more profitable produce of which caused the total 
extirpation of the sugar-cane, except in the island 
6f Palma, where its cultivation on two or three 
estates was continued until within some fourteen 
years ago. * 

In 1526 the Emperor Charles Y. establishll^laliil; 
the City of Las Palmas the $uperior.Ai,jPlill^ of 
Appeal of the province, for all civil a^'mminal 
cases. This court was instituted uniil^ the name 
of the Royal Audiencia, and still possesses its 
original jurisdiction ; but its decisions are subject 
to a farther appeal to the higher tribunals in 
Spain. i 

Grand Canary thus weit^ on prospering peace- . 
fully and satisfactorily till 1594, when our Sif 
Francis Drake, who, as well as some <^er English 
and Fren^ emizers, had occasionally caoied jorne 



alarm in tibe ialnub^ appeared before Las Palmas 
with twenty-seven viMwls of war, and, after some 
cannonading, succeeded in tiiscting a bnding ; but 
before he could eollect mudh booty, he was driven 
away with loss, Drahe^ however, must have ex- 
cited considerable alarm throughout aU the idands, 
for even to the present 'cmitnry, among thC' lower 
dass of people, nursing women used to hush their 
fractiious babies (and perhaps yc^ do) with the 
threat, “ Ahi, vienc el Draque” — Drake is 
coming ! ” 

Four years later the growing prosperity of the 
city received a more severe check in its invasion by 
a Dntch fleet of seventy-three ships of war and 
transports conveying nine thousand troops, under 
the command of Admiral Yaoderdoes, who had al- 
ready made an unsuccessful attack on the island of 
Gomera. At Las Palmas they efiected a Imding 
in a hundred and fifty boats, notwithstanding a vigo- 
rous defence, in which tiie Spanish governor, Alva- 
rado, was mortally wounded. On the following day, 
27th June, 1599, they obtained possession of the 
different forts that protected the city, from which 
the inhabitants had idready withdrawn, and were 
now followed by &e troops, who encamped at a dmt 
diatande flrom it. ' 

Admiral Yauderdoei, aftcar establdung lumself 
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m the 0%, sent proposals agreeing to withdraw 
from the island on condition of receiving a ransom of 

400.000 dncats, an acknowledgment of being vas- 
sals of the United Provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
and an annnal payment, as such, of a fribnte of 

10.000 dollars. These terms were rejected by the 
Spaniards, who, a few days after, having enticed a 
body of four thousand of their invaders into an am- 
buscade which they had laid for them, attacked them 
so suddenly that, taken by surprise while resting after 
a laborious march, the Dutch offered but a feeble 
resistance, and, after suffering great loss, were totally 
routed, and fled bock into the dty. Admiral Van- 
derdoes, believing that all the military force of the 
island was close upon him, ordered a hasty re-embar- 
cation of his troops, with such plunder as they had 
collected, among which was all the brass nitiilery, 
the bells of the cathednd, churches, and Ccmveuts, 
and a large quantity of wine and other valuables. 
He then' set fire to the town, and almost all the 
j^dadpal edifices were consumed. Besides private 
dwellings, the diurches, the palace of the Bishop, Hie 
monasteries and a nonueiy, the prison, and all the 
public archives, were rednoed to ath^ The fleet re- 
mained at aimhmr rill the Bth of July, when Vander- 
does, detaching a part of it to convey the to 
Holland, saiked wiHi the remainder to the sonthward, 
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wh«re, after bariaf aftadced tbe ialand Saiiit 
Thomd, thm beioiif iog to && Portngoeae, he and 
most of his foiee died of the hvem prevaleiit in 
^at dhnate. Although tins was bat an onforta- 
nate expedition to the Datcb, vibp are said to 
have lost more than two thousand men in Cmiary 
alone, an account of the capture of that island, and 
also of Gomera, was published in Holland in 1600. 

Since that now remote period, no hostile attadt 
appears to hare been made on the iriand, though, of 
course, it has since then undergone manj internal 
vidssitudes and changes ; but, advancing always in 
wealth and popnlation, though lo^ug the title of 
caj^tal of the prorince, which in the present century 
was ||au3ferred to the town of Santa Cruz in Te- 
narilTc, in consideration of ite being the permanent 
reridence of tbe(||0iiUtary Captain*6eneral. The 
last notable evei^iUtat has occurred in the faistmry 
of Grand was the awM visitatioa of 

chdera, four months of 1851, soouiged 

the island with dreadful mortality, though, happily, 
without extending to any other of the Airchipdago. 
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III. 


THE CONQUEST OP TENERIPFE. 


The last sigh of Boabdil el Chico had 
been breathed ia (he lovely pass of Las 
and the fever of triumph was still 
brows of the conqueror of Granada, 
to bng for new conquests. * 
recent successes ova* the SaraceMI'’ irho had so 
long held the fairest provinces of ‘^Spain in snhjee* 
lion, he sought eagerly for a new field in which to 
display his nulitary enterprize. At this time the 
Aliantic Archipelago c# the Canary Iidands hdd 
out peculiar attractionSf lo the ambitfousr Mdier, 
for, although many gMe^tions had already hbei^ 
sent OQ^ for their cornet, they were as 3ili''(>nli| 
par(ia% subdued. 



The nutgxuficent island 
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member of tbe group, irae, in pwriaenliir, efall in 
po^esdon of tbe ebori^nee. Among the manjr 
restless adventurem who had rewired on its 
conquest was Alonzo Fernandez de Logo, a 
distinguished sdon of the noble family of Lugo in 
GaHicia. He had already gained considerable 
renown as a soldier, haring taken part in a 
creditable manner in sererai military expeditions. 
He had served with great distinction ^inst the 
Moors in Granada, where he had made himsdtf 
r^arkable by his prowess and feats of bravery. 

had joined as a volunteer the expedition for the 
conquest odUGrand Canary, after which he had 
retiuned tlSpyin ; and, proceeding immediately to 
the royal*^rop, he Iwd his further schemes of 
conquest before the Catholic mooarchs, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, ftora whom he obtained authority to 
equip a new expedition for the conquest of the 
islands of Teneriife and Palma. A similar att« 
thoiity had been previously granted to one of his 
companions in arms, Juan Regon; but, as that 
commander had fiuled in carrying his designs into 
execution, Hon Alonzo de Lugo was bdoyed up 
with the high hope of distin^shing himself by the 
snccessftd completion of an mitm^prize in which ius 
predqc^sor had failed. 

Sevml honourable distinctions were at 
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^same time Qooferred nponthe leader of the prop6sed 
ezpediti<m.t He was appointed by his sowreign 
Captain-gen^l of the Canary lalands, ahd of the 
oo«st of Barbary from Cape Geer to Cape Bojador. 
The jj^itent under which this authority was con- 
frrred upon him bears the date of 1491. 

Armed with these high powers, Lugo imme* 
diately left the royal camp of Santa Fd for Seville, 
where his intention was to collect the troops and 
materials of war necessary in order to enable him 
to carry out his undertaking. Having arrived at 
the latter city, he lost no time before commencing 
to beat up for recruits. Planting four standards 
in a prominent position, he invited all the youth of 
the country who were thirsting for adventure, and 
eager to acquire military distinction, to take 
service under him. He also used all his influence 
to persuade his friends and kinsmen, and other 
individuals of note, to aommpany him in Ms enter* 
prize, promising them as a reward abundance of^ 
booty, such as goato, barley, and particolarty 
ciqptive% by the sale of whom as slaves 111# eould 
realize immense sums in Spain and Portn|^^ when 
they returned. He also Imld out to ihe^ the 
prospect of large endowments of land, AT Ihey 
should secure sncc^ to his plmm by thehr 
valour. 
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A simb pffiiod of pt<^pim liowever^ 
serred to exliaiist L^o's means. Long b^<Mre liis 
arrangrnnents were completed, he bad expended all 
his money, tbe entire produce of bis own property, 
as well as many sums that had been binudied him 
by merchants of Seville, and by other parties who 
hoped to share in the plttndm* brought /&om 
Teneriifis and Palma, halting been expended in 
iuduciog reermta to volunteer, and in purcha^g 
tbe arms necessary for their equipment. Alonzo 
was completely at a loss how to act. As the did 
chroniclers say, nothing but a miradie seem^ 
capable of providing the funds still absolutely 
necessary l)efore tbe expedition could set sail from 
Spain. Finding himselt, therefore, overwhelmed 
with debts, his fortune and his credit having been 
entirely expended in making indispensable preppra* 
tions, uHib he saw himseU' apparently baffled in 
his favi^l^ scheme of conquering the two Canmry 
Islands, '^ii||ll;vbeaune very rnudi deprm^, and 
in his distress betook himself for consolation to tbe 
High Church of Seville. Here, the chronicles tell 
us, he was joined by fui ancient man, of venerable 
aspect, a complete stranger to him. Who endea* 
voured to console and encourage him, eipiniog 
him by no means to forego the devout and poui : 
enterprise on which he had enterel. He was 
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Assorad by the stranger that, although he bad 
hitiberto met only with difGiculdes in the prepara- 
tion of his detign, Providence would certainly yet 
look down upon him with an eye of favour, and 
astist him in carrying it on to a successful and 
glorious issue. ^ 

Having comforted him with these encouraging 
words, the venerable stranger then approached the 
high altar, and, raising the altar-cloth, took from 
under it a bag containing a large sum of money, 
which he presented to Lugo, telling him at the same 
time that when that was spent be should not want 
for further supplies. Pleased at the prospect of 
always having a balance in hand, without the trou- 
ble even of drawing a cheque, Lugo reverently ac- 
cepted the gold, and, having secured it in hts pouch, 
was , 80 ovmcome with joy at having the means of 
effecting bis design in his possestion that be forgot 
to thank the generous stranger. Becoming almost 
immecUately aware of his inadvertence, he turned 
round to expr^ his gratitude, but his undent 
bent^tm* was no longer visikle, having disap- 
peared in so sadden a manner that Lugo was 
unable to account for his a^ence. The old histo- 
rians, howciver, in tiidr charming credqlityi wen 
at DO loss to explain the whole pccurreDpe, ... . 

This ondent and venerabhl man,” aaya Ctdli||idt 
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Nufie* de la Pena, and other chroniclers, both 1^ 
contemporaries and those who succeeded him, 
'‘could have been none other than St. Peter him- 
self, of whom Lugo was all his life a devout 
adorer.” 

Apart from the munificence of St. Peter, a story 
the credibility of which we leave our readers to 
judge, it is certain that the future conqueror of 
Teneriffe was in some woy or other rescued from 
his difficulties and enabled to enlist a sufficient 
number of soldiers to fill two ships, which were 
also well provided with all the arms and munitions 
necessary for carrying on the war. With these two 
vessels Lugo sailed from Cadiz, and in the course 
of the same year arrived at Grand Canary. 

Immediately on disembarking, he ordered a pro- 
clamation to be made, announcing to the Spanish 
settlers the command that had been bestowed upon 
him by the favour and confidence of his sovereigns. 
As soon as the nature of the expedition in which he 
was engaged was generally known, a great numbCT 
of recruits joined his standard. They consisted not 
only of the more youthful and adventurous of the 
Spanish inhabitants, but also of many of the native 
population, who, having been Chrisrianized, were 
now willing to ally themselves with the Spaniards 
in an expedition the object of which Was to reduce 

VOL. n. T 
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tilie other island to the same state of bondage as 
that in which they, after such valiant efforts for 
their independence, were now held. 

The number of troops under the command of 
Lugo now amounted in all to about nine hundred 
men. With this small force he left Grand Canary, 
to undertake, in the first place, the conquest of 
Palma. That island had already suffered by an 
invasion of the Spaniards, who had landed in it 
in 1443, under the command of Guillem Pereza. 
The natives however, defended themselves with 
great vigour, the Spaniards were defeated, and, 
their leader having been killed, they were obliged 
to re-embark. It is also related that the women of 
Palma, who were remarkable for their beauty and 
grace, and at the same time as brave aaid deter* 
mined as their best warriors, bad fought with great 
valour against the invaders of their native soil, 
sometimes even eclipsing the feats of arms of the 
most distinguished of the other sex. On a subse- 
quent occasion, when a similar attack was made on 
their shore by the Spaniards who garrisoned the 
island of Hierro, they had acted with ^nal reso- 
lution, the expedition ending in the disgraceful 
defeat of the invaders, who were compelled to 
return to their ships in the greatest haste. 

Lugo, however, was more fortunate than his 
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decessors in his attempt to d^roy the independ- 
ence of these valiant islanders. Immediately on 
effecting his landing, the first thing he did was to 
form an entrendied camp in which his troops might 
be able to defend themselves against the unex- 
pected assaults of the natives. Having thus secured 
lus position, he lost no time before beginning to 
make hostile incursions into the interior of the coun- 
try, where, in his encounters with the natives^ he 
was almost invariably victorious. Two or three 
sanguinary battles were fought, in which, although 
tlie. warriors of Palma resisted with all their usual 
resolution and valour, they were unable to maintain 
theif ground against the superior discipline and arms 
of the European troops. The consequence was that, 
after an obstinate but hopeless resistance, the island 
was completely subdued by the troops under the 
command of Logo. On the 8rd of May, 1492, 
just seven months after the commencement of. hos- 
tilities, the royal standard was displayed as an em- 
blem of triiunph, and the Kings of Castile pro- 
claimed monarchs of the Island of San .Miguel 
de la Palma. At the same time the town of Santa 
Cruz was built, and declared the capital of the 
island. 

The announcement of this important acqiumtioa 
was immediately transmitted to Spain. In the 

T 2 
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vessel by which it was conveyed, Lugo also sent, 
among many other captive islanders who were 
destined to be sold as slaves, the native Prince 
Tananra as a present to his sovereign. But this 
unfortunate captive was a high-minded and spirited 
chief. Having prolonged by his bravery as long 
as his inadequate means enabled him the defence of 
his country against its invaders, now that he could 
no longer render any service to it, he preferred 
to starve himself to death on the voyage to 
Spain, rather than live in his humiliation, to be 
handed over as a captive to the monarch whose 
General had reduced his native island to subjec- 
tion. 

The Spanish monarchs lost no time in recompens- 
ing Lugo for bis distinguished services. He was 
named Governor of Palma, full authority being 
conferred on liim to make such a division of the 
island between the conquerors, the Spanish setUers, 
and the remaining aborigines, as he might deem 
advisable. It is almost needless to say that the 
share of their own territory which was assigned to 
the latter unfortunate people was a very semtty 
one. 

But Lugo had a stall greater end in view. The 
main otgeet of his ambition was the conquest of 
Teneriffe. The last spark of foeedmn could not be 
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extinguishod among the oatiiTes until the princi^ 
island of the Canary group, yet remmning inde- 
pendent, was subjected to his rede. Having, in the 
first place, appropriated as his own share of Palma 
the large and tertile district of Las Sauces, and 
leaving his nephew, Dr. Fernando Severino, with a 
sufficient garrison, to act in his name, he embarked 
with the remainder of his troops for Grand Canary. 
His object in again visiting this island was to stir 
up the nulitary spirit of the settlers by bis account 
of the triumphant issue of his expedition agaiimt 
Palma. Having lost a considerable number of his 
best soldiers in his encounters with the nadves of 
that island, be vas anxious also to increase the 
numl>er of the forces under bis command, for the 
more important and formidable enterprize which he 
was now about to undertake. His appeals were 
almost as successful as he could desire. Volunteers 
flocked to his standard in great numbers, for the 
conquest of Tenerifie, which was sitnated opporite 
to Grand Canary, was a very attractive and popular 
scheme in the eyes of most, if not all, of the Spanish 
settlers. 

On the Ist of May, 1493, General Alonzo ffiond 
himself at the head of a considerable body of troo^^ 
and lost no time in {setting sail for Teivniffe^ the 
Island of the Blessed, the Garden of dbe Hesperidea, 
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the ancient boundary of space itself, as the mythic 
legends of antiquity tell us. In the meantime, 
'while the invader, with a force of one thousand 
foot-soldiers and one hundred and fifty cavalry, 
was netting foot on their shores, “ the Guanches,” 
aays the Spanish chronicler, “remained in their 
iSavems, and amid the silence of their woods, enjoy- 
ing, like so many Arcadians, a happy and undis- 
turbed existence, their heaviest cares being their 
flocks and harvests, and their thoughts dwelling on 
the innocent loves of Guaremara and Ruzman, 
Prince of Guimar, as sung by the poet.” It would 
appear, however, notwithstanding the poet’s mithu- 
siastic description of the Arcadian j>eace in which 
the natives of Teneriffe lived, that their ten Men- 
ceys were in a state of great alarm, having been 
inspired by their priests with sad forebodings of 
coming evil. A prophet, in particular, oti whose 
words they placed the utmost reliance, had confi- 
dently predicted the approaching ruin of the great 
Tenerfe, and counselled Bencomo to look out for 
the “ great white bird ” which should bring ruin 
on his wings. Bencomo, however, docs not 
appear to have respected the prophet so muilb 
as his other fellow-countrymen, for, knowing the 
effect which such dkmd foreboding have 
the minds of the multitude, he is said to have 
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caused ike prophet of evil to be hung on a 
laurel-tree. 

The fatal prediction, however, of the unfortunate 
seer was at last fulfilled. A flock of white birds, 
appeared on the horizon, the heralds of the approach 
of Lugo and his army. “Whoever,” says the 
chronicler, “ saw the General land at the head of 
his troops, embracing a large wooden cross which 
he fixed on the ground at every few paces, adoring 
it with thb greatest humility and devotion, would 
have thought he. was an angel of peace come to 
preach the Gospel and Christian humility. But 
Alonzo was only a conqueror ! ” 

Alonzo, then, succeeded in effecting his landing 
without much difficulty, for, although some of the 
most daring of the Guanches attempted to oppose 
the disembarkation, and even bad a slight skirmish 
with a suiall body of the Spaniards, their numbers 
being vmy few, they were soon obliged to retire. 

After General Lugo had established his caunp in 
a favourable and secure position, he ordered Fer- 
nando Guanaterme, accompanied by seventy Cana- 
rians, to hasten without loss of time to the Mencey 
of Anaga, in whose jurisdiction they now were, 
with the view of endeavouring to obtain his good- 
will. The utmost, however, they could obtain ftom 
Benchorro, the Mencey in question, w^ his promise 
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to maintiun strict neutrality daring the progress of 
the contest which the Spaniards would undoubtedly 
haTe to maintain before they could succeed in 
rendering themselves masters of the island. 

The General now resolved, before commencing 
active proceedings, to celebrate a solemn religious 
festival, with the view of obtaining the sanction of 
Heaven to his proceedings. The Invention of the 
Cross was solemnized on the 1st of May, 1493, in 
the camp of Port Annta. Ihc ceremonial was 
conducted with great simplicity under a largo tent, 
covered with branches of laurel and garlamis of 
flowers. The tent was erected on the very spot 
where General Lugo ha<l himself landed and 
planted the Spanish banner. As a further memo- 
rial of the eveiit, he ordered an altar to be built, at 
which, adorned with flowers juid odoriferous herbs, 
the Canarian priest, Alonzo de Samarna, celebrated 
mass with great solemnity. It was afterwards 
resolved tliat a town should be built on that site, 
the same which since that day hits been known as 
the Fort of Santa Cruz. 

On the 4 th of May the Spanish army commenced 
active operations. Having'kft their encampment, 
they advanced towards the ¥ega of Lagunas. 
They had already marched without disturbance 
a league over a precipitous and ^gerous road, 
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when the batadoi^s, who had been sent forward to 
examine the course they intended to pursne, 
returned with the infonnation that they had seen a 
considerable body of the islanders in the tiiick of 
the neighbouring forests. It was, moreover, 
evident that this body was now moving, for the 
most horrible and tdarming yells, mingled with 
shrill whistling and fierce cries, announced that 
they were fast appn^aching to meet the Spanish 
troops. On becoming aware of this, the General 
ordered his men to halt on the rising ground on 
which the chapel dedicated to Our Lady of La 
Gracia was afterwards built, at the same time 
commanding tliut no one should, on any pretext, 
throw down his arms. 

It was about nine in the morning when the 
Guanebes came in sight of the Christian wmy. 
Bencomo, Meiicey of the valley of Taoro (Orotava), 
and the priucipd of the island kings, distinguished 
at once for bis love of independence and his detes- 
tation of the invaders, held a native Tagora, or 
council, in order to determine what should be dmte 
before hostilities were actually engaged in. The 
resolution to which they came was, that while a 
close alliance should be formed between the nine 
Menceys who were detenoined to maintiBn the 
independence of the island, Benooiao, guarded by 
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four hondred men, should, in the first place, 
proceed towards the Spanish army, demand a 
parley witib its general, and endeavour to learn 
what was the object of these foreign troops in thus 
distorbing them in their peaceful homes. 

Become, who was naturally of a resolute and 
fierce character, in his heart despising every nation 
as unmeasurably inferior to his own, neverthe- 
less detemnned to act according to the resolution 
which had been formed by his brother-Menccys. 
When, however, he saw the Spanish troops drawn 
up in order of battle, he could not restrain himself 
from displaying some of his usual arrogance and 
contempt. ^Turning to his Guanches, who were 
standing around him, he said that he felt quite 
reassured when he behehl such troops, for he had 
observed very little valour among the people who 
came pretending that they could sulxlne lus country. 
“See you not how they have been surprised on 
hearing of our vicinity, and observe how immovable 
they remain, as if paralyzed by terror. I swear 
by Echeyde (the Peak) and by the bones of 
my forefather, the great Tenerfe, that if these 
S{miuards attempt to make w*ar on our country, or 
to despoil me of my heritage, I will execute upon 
them such terrible punishment that it will new he 
blotted out from the memory of thmr children. 
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After uttering these hoastftil words, Bencomo, 
accompanied by Prince Tingarro, approached the 
Spanish camp. His manner was remarkably com- 
posed, and his look majcsric and commanding. On 
observing his approach, the Spanish General 
deputed Guillermo Castellano and two othma to 
meet the Guanche king, and to demand the reason 
of his approach to the camp of the Spanish 
soldiers. Bencomo, having explained the object of 
his visit, was informed by the deputies of the in- 
tentions of Lugo. The island warrior indignantly 
ordered them in reply to tell their chief “ that if 
he had come with his Christian warriors to ratify 
that peace whicn had formerly been conclnded 
between their respective Powers, they were wel- 
come, but that if, as their language seemed to 
indicate, they had come with hostile intent, to 
invade a peaceful island, it would be better for 
them immediately to renounce their design and 
return to their own country.” 

The deputies listened patiently to Bencomo’s 
angry harangue, and then, on the part of their 
General, proposed the same terms of amity as had 
been accepted by the other islands, whose ohie& 
were now living in friendship and harmony wirii the 
Spaniards. The principal articles of the treaty pro- 
posed by the Spanish General were the following; 
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— Ist. Perpetual peace and friendship with the 
Spaniiffds. 2nd. The immediate profession of the 
Christian religion ; and, 3rd, Obedience and fidelity 
to the Catholic monarchs, who would takeall the 
islands under their august protection, preserve the 
lives and liberties of the natives, confer great bene- 
fits upon them, and make them secure in the pos- 
session of their property. 

To the first proposal, Bencomo answered that a 
man who had never been offended by another could 
not refuse his friendship, and that, consequently, he 
was willing to accept that of the Spaniards, while 
assuring them of his own good feelings. But he 
required, as a proof of the friendship they professed, 
that idiey should immediately evacuate the island, 
contenting themselves with an offering which sliould 
be made them of such articles of its produce as 
they might require. Bencomo’s reply to the second 
proposal was, that the Guanches of Tcneriffe as yet 
had no clear or satisfactory idea of what in Europe 
was called the Christian religion, mid until it was 
sufficiently explained to them, and approved by 
their reason, he could not oblige his people to em- 
brace it blindly, nor woul^ he do so himself. 
And to the third bis short reply was, that the 
Meneeys of Teneriffe had never known the dhame 
of submitting to men like themselves. 
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Having pven these answers, Bencomo hastily re- 
turned to his own domains at Tavora, where he 
held a council with tiie Meoceys of tlie western 
district. Dissension and jealousy, however, un- 
fortunately arose among them, while the two chiefe 
who governed the districts most contiguous to the 
Spanish camp had already formed alliances with the 
enemy. 

“ Remember,” said Bencomo, addressing the 
Menceys, “ that we are descended from the great 
Tenerfe, and that it would be better for us to die 
than to sacrifice the liberty of our country and 
remain captives in the hand of our arrogant in- 
vaders. Let us form a general confederation, that 
we may unanimously oppose the enemy with blows. 
Every one of you shall command his respective 
vassals, and 1 offer myself as leader of the whole 
army.” 

These last words were the ruin of his cause. 
The Menceys of Adofta, south of Dante and Yood, 
who had always looked with suspicion on the great 
power of Bencomo,. and who feared bis ambitions 
designs, vigorously opposed this alliance, maintain- 
ing that every Mencey should defond his own 
domain, when the appearance of the enemy threat- 
ened danger. Their dominions being in a 'part of 
the island the most distant from the Spuiish camp, 
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they were more afraid of Bencomo than of Alonzo, 
the Christian invader. 

The Menceys whose dominions were most exposed 
to the Spaniards immediately entered into alliance 
with Bencomo, who offered to bring four thousand 
troops in defence of the common cause. The Men- 
cey of Guimar, in the meantime, adhered to the 
European cause, and joined the Spaniards with a body 
of six hundred of his vassals. Being received at 
the Spanish camp with a discharge of artillery and 
the loud beating of drums, they were almost struck 
dumb with wonder and respect, and lost no time in 
confinning the treaty into which they were willing 
to enter. The Mencey of Guimar engaged to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the Catholic monarclis, to 
be baptized in the Christian faith, to assist the 
Spaniards with subsidies of men and provisions, 
and never to form an alliance with the enemies of 
the Sptmish cause. 

In the beginning of 1494, the Spaniards weare in 
possession only of that part of Teneriffe situated 
between Santa Cruz and Laguna. In the q)ring, 
however, of the same year, Don Alonzo resolved on 
breaking up his camp at Laguiia, and, marching west- 
ward, to reduce the Guanche forces in the north of the 
island. With this view, an explormg jttaty advanced 
far enough to obtain a sight of the extensive valley 
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of Orotava, then called Taora hy tibe natives. Meet* 
ing with no opposition on Ibis expedition, they 
enabled to amass a great quantity of plunder, and 
to collect provisions ibr their fiitore use. A stra* 
tagem, however, had been laid for them. When Ben- 
cumo was informed of the advance of the Spaniards, 
he had detached a body of three hundred of his 
bravest troops, who, marching towards the &tal 
ravine of Acentigo, which the Spaniards had to pass 
on their return, concealed themselves behind the 
rocks and trees that overhung it, and when their 
enemies, a ho were marching onwards in perfect 
security, unsuspicious of any danger, had got in- 
vofved in the na.row and precipitous paths of the 
pass, tlie natives poured down rocks and trees upon 
their heads, uttering at the same time the most 
unearthly shrieks and shrill whistlings. Thus taken 
by surprise, the soldiers fell into utter confusion, 
and “sauve qui peut” became the general cry. 
Alonzo, however, did not lose his presence of mind. 
Stopping the fugitives by shouts and ^^rtmres, 
he exclaimed : — 

“ Here, my friends, is an opportunity for the dis- 
play of our Spanish valour, and by the Divine 
assistance we will easily discomfit this host' of 
barbarians, who were bom only to serve us.” 

To this address, one of his c^tuns, a sunt 
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fiunotts for his exploits in many a previous battle, 
replied : — 

I swear to God that, without His assistance, I 
will triumph over this vile rabble of savages.” 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered these blasphe- 
moits words ere a Guanche dart transfixed hiim from 
ade to side, and, when he fell from his horse, a blow 
iirMn a club terminated his life. Lugo, meanwhile, 
was able to prolong his resistance for a space of 
two hours, when, learning that Bencon^ was 
advancing with three thousand men, he bcthou^ 
himself, as the Spanish chronicles tell us, of invokin|| 
the aid of St. Michael. In answer to his prayer, the 
Archangel presented himself visibly in the heavens, 
and, enveloping the scene of battle in a dense cloud, 
at the same time filling the victorioiis Guanches 
with an unaccountable panic, the Spanish General 
w^ enabled to withdraw the rmnainder of his force, 
not an individual of which was unwounded. Up- 
wards of six hundred Spaniards, and two hundred 
of their native allies, were left df^l in the 
ravine, whhdi was thencefcorwacd called ** La Ma- 
tanza.” 

The dispirited remoindm* ^ the artny, not more 
than two hundred men, were incessantly harass 
by the attacks of the Guanches on their return to 
Santa Cmz. The latter even ventured to attack 
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the tower in which the Spaniards at last fonnd 
a secure refuge, but were driven back with the 
loss of one hundred and sixty of their bravest 
warriors. 

General Lugo now found himself in a very awk- 
ward position. Having no longer an army to com- 
mand, he was^encompassed on all sides by enemies 
of indomitab^|vaiour, whose hatred to the Spaniards 
was unrelenting. When his provisions were ex- 
haq^led, he had not a force suflSciently large to 
nm^ a foray upon the flocks of the natives, and he 
hlii no means of drawing supplies from the other 
islands. In tfiese circumstances, he had no alter- 
native but to abandon bis enterprise for the 
present; and, on the 8th of June, 1494, he 
i-etumed with his di.spirited followers to Grand 
Canary, 

The Spanish General, however, was nt-t long idle. 
Some Genoese merchants, established in Canary, 
came to his aid, providing him with the means 
necessary to equip a new expedition. Lugo also 
sent an agent to Spain, to solicit the co-operation of 
the third Duke of Medina Sidonia, who sent 
to Grand Canary a body of six hundred and fifty 
infantry and forty-five cavalry, reenuted chiefly on 
his own domains at San Lucar. This princely aid 
was received by Lugo and his soldiers with un- 
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bounded joy; and, as they had not been idle 
during the absence of their envoy in Spain, they 
had also raised a body of troops, composed of 
natives of Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, and Go- 
mera. With these forces, amounting to one 
thousand infantry and seventy horse, Lugo effected 
a second landing at Santa Cruz towards Uie end 
of the year J494. The tower, which had been 
demolished by the Guanches, was rebuilt, and 
the troops prepared once more to take the 
field. 

The natives, who were surprised at this invasion 
of the Spaniards, after their dreadful lo.ss at Ma- 
tanza, collected their forces in the plain around 
Laguna. The older Spanish chroniclers, greatly 
exaggerating the strength of the Guanche army, 
say that it consisted of 1 1,000 men, the population 
of the whole island not then exceeding 15,000. It 
was doubtless, however, a considerable army of 
brave though undisciplined warriors, who fearlessly 
awaited the attack of the Spaniards. General Lugo, 
losing no time, at once led his troops out against 
them, sending, in the first ]^lace, a mei»age to Ben- 
como, to offer tenns of peace and amity, similar to 
those which he had formerly rejected, and to , which 
he still disdainfully refused to listen. Alonzo, tlunw* 
fore, ordered the attack to be made at ^ice. . The 
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discharge of arquebuses and cross-bows made dread- 
ful havoc amon^t the Guanches, who, in return, 
darkened the lur with unceasing lowers of darts 
of pitch-pine wood, sharp-edged stones, and other 
missiles, which they flung with great force and ac- 
curacy of aim. The battle raged with great fury 
fur two hours, at the end of whidi the Spanim-ds, 
being sorely pressed, were again on the point of 
giving way, when an unexpected diversion was 
made in tlieir favour by a Canary chie^ who had 
been left with his men to guard the tower. Ben- 
como having been wounded, was no longer in the 
fiey to encourage them by his presence, and when 
this additional force appeared, his followers lost 
spirit, and gradually yielded before the impetuous 
advance of the Spaniards. The Mencey of Ailaga 
was pursued by four horsemen, against whom he 
defended himself with great valour for a time, but, 
on finding his strength fail, he cried for quarter, which 
the Spaniards barbarously refused, piercing him 
with their spears. Having cut oflf his head, they 
placed it on a pike, and conveyed it to General 
Logo, who immediately gave orders that it should 
be sent to Bencomo with a message irom him,, 
warning him of the consequences of his prolonging 
a fraitless opposition any longer. Bencomo replied 
with great dignity, that, far from droiding a similar 

2 2 
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fate, he envied him who had met his death in such 
a way, in defence of his country and honour. 

The Goancbcs meanwhile were greatly depressed 
by the attacks of an enemy more subtle and re- 
morseless even than the Spaniards. The fatal 
“ madurra ” broke out among them, spreading over 
tiie entire island with fearful rapidity. The country 
was covered with dead bodies, and it Is said that 
Alonzo discovered a native woman sitting on the 
top of a hill, who wildly exclaimed when she saw* 
him, — “ What are you doing, Christian ? Why do 
you not take possession of the land, for the 
Guanches are all dead ? ” It was, indeed, almmt 
literally so. The whole valley of Tegueste lay in 
silence and solitude. Tlie season was uncommonly 
wet ; the frames of the Guanches were weakened 
by suffering, and they fell into a state of apathetic 
lethargy, in which they welcomed death as thfeir 
best friend. Their dry and shrivelled remains are 
still found in great numbers, not embalmed and in 
their usual burying-places, but in caverns, where 
they are seen scattered about in a sitting posture, 
their arms crossed over theij^knees, and their heads 
resting upon their arms. 

The ■ Spaniards, also, were exposed to great 
suffering at the same time from famine!. The news 
of their victory at Laguna had drawn considerable 
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numbers of adveutorers irom the surrounding 
islands, whose presence r^uced the stock of pro* 
visions to so low an ebb that each soldier was 
limited to a daily allowance of sis dried figs and a 
handful of barley. Had it not been for the gene* 
rosity of one of their companions, who sold all lus 
estates in order to obtain money to procure provi* 
sions, they would have been reduced to worse 
straits than they had ever yet been in. When the . 
Spaniards had recruited their strength, they ad* 
vanced farther into the interior of. the island, 
where, in a skirmish with a small party of the 
natives who still survived, they took a prisoner who 
informed them that Bencomo had still a force of 
five thousand men under aims, and was now on his 
march to attack them. This information proved 
quite correct, for on the following morning Ben- 
como appeared in presence of the Spaniards, pre- 
pared to offer them battle. The challenge was 
accepted, and after a contest of five hours’ duration, 
the Guanches were defeated, Bencomo himself being 
wounded, and netwly two thousand of his fbllowera 
killed. The Spaniards pursued the natives with 
shouts of “ Victoria ! Victoria ! ” in remembrance 
of which a church and hamlet bearing that name 
were afterwards built. 

Instead of pursuing their adtantage, the 
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Spaniards unaccountably returned to Santa Cruz, 
trhere they were again exposed to all the evils of 
famine, from which they were delivered by 
the generosity of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
who sent a vessel loaded with provisions from 
Spain. Once more taking the field, they 
advanced through a country covered with the 
corpses of the slain, and established their camp in 
the valley of Orotava. Although Bencomo was 
still iu arms, he was now convinced that, in the 
state of weakness to which the Guanches had been 
reduced by disease, it would be advisable to avoid 
more bloodshed by a painful, tliougb necessary 
submission. Proceeding, therefore, to the Spaidsh 
camp, he was received with open arms by Alonzo 
de Lugo, who only imjmsed upon him the obliga- 
tion of embracing the Christian religion, and 
receiving baptism as a subject of the Spanish 
monarch. The General made a faithfrd promise 
that the Guanches should be protected, and that 
a certmn territory should be allotted to them, a 
promise which, with the habitual faithlessness of 
the Spanish conquerors of the age, he afterwards 
broke. The towns of Upper and Lower Realixo 
were subsequently built on the spots where the 
two hostile camps had last stood. 
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From that period tlie extincrion of the Goancbe 
race on the north side of the island proceeded with 
increased rapidity ; hot on tiie south, where the 
tribes had formed an eariy alliance with the 
invaders, the aboriginal type is still perceptible in 
the high cheek-bones, irregular features, dark 
olive complenons, and the spare, upright, and 
sinewy figures which ore frequency met. The 
name of Bencomo came ddwn to our own times in 
the persons of two of his descendants, viz., the 
Dean, Don Pedro Jose Bencomo, who died in 
1828 , and his brother, Don Cristobal Bencomo, 
who was confessor to King Ferdinand VII., and 
survived hb brother only a short time. 

The eight remaining Menceys of Teneriffe were 
carried by Dugo into Spain, where they were 
presented to Ferdinand and Isabella. Bencomo 
is stiid to have been taken to Venice, though the 
motive of such a proceeding does not appear. In 
the short space of a century after the conquest, 
the Guanche race had entirely disappeared ftt>m 
the island. Don Alonzo de Lugo, Genend of the 
Coast of Barbary and Perpetual Governor of the 
Islands of Palma and Teneriffe, lived to behold the 
prosperity of the appanage he had procured for Gie 
Spanish Crown. Having founded many of the 
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towns and chorches of the island, he died in 1 525, 
his life having been a faithful commentary on the 
motto of his race, “ Quien lanza sahe mover, ella 
le da de comer.” “ The spear will give sustenance 
to him who knows how to use it.” 


THE END. 
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